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FAMILY HOME 


MEDICAL 
GUIDE 


Identical in Subject Matter — 
Contains All the Original Pictures, 

All the Important Charts and Tables 

New streamlined books for a new age . . . by mass- 
production methods! That’s the explanation of 
this sensational publishing feat — an authoritative 
652-pa^e, $5.00 Medical Guide in a new, easy-to- 
read, big-page version at the price of a couple of 
good movie tickets! 

Over 100,000 Copies Sold Already 
Presses Kept Rolling To Meet Demands 

Yes, Mr. and Mrs. America know a real bargain 
when they see it. The continuing shortage of doctors 
makes a trustworthy medical guide more than ever a 
vital home need. You never know when sickness or 
accident may strike. And what you do or fail to do 
while waiting for the doctor may save ... or cost a life. 

Covers Diseases Of Children 
As Well As Grown-Ups 

The Family Home MEDICAL GUIDE covers the 
entire held of sickness and disease — children’s ail- 
ments as well as those of grown-ups. Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. Diseases of the Lungs 
and Air Passages. Infectious Diseases. Diseases of 
the Stomach, Liver, Intestines, Gall Bladder, 
Appendix. Diseases of the Heart, Blood, and Blood 
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Vessels. Diseases of the Kidney, Bladder, 
Prostate. Skin Diseases, Nervous Diseases, 
Dietary Diseases. Women’s Diseases, Gland 
Diseases. And through it all, PREVENTION 
is stressed, as well as symptoms and treatment. 

Symptoms Indexed For Instant Reference 

The instantaneous index-by-symptoms is one of the 
most helpful features of this great family health aid. 
A quick glance directs you to the right page. There 
you find the common causes discussed, the symptoms 
explained. You are told what to do. You are warned 
what not to do. Not a precious moment is wasted. 

25 Important Tables 

The 25 valuable tables in the Family Home MEDI- 
CAL GUIDE are indexed conveniently by both 
number and page. They provide compact data on 
such matters as Artificial Feeding Formulas, Nor- 
mal Blood Pressure, Food Portion Calories, Diets. 
Food Groups, Pulse Hates, Poisons and Antidotes. 
These Tables are accurate, authoritative. 

Over 100 Pictures 

^e Family Home MEDICAL GUIDE is written 
in plain, simple language that anyone can under- 
stand. To make the subject-matter even clearer, 
more than 100 medically correct illustrations are 
used. In addition, there are 4 full-length anatomical 
charts in color. 


MONEY-BACK OFFER 

Yet, end no ttringt attached. Simply mail year 
order and ertclate $1.00. Whan your copy orrivet 
examine itt wealth of information, itt 100 pic- 
tures, its 25 importont Tablet, and oil i*t other 
valuable features. Then, if you feel that this great 
book isn’t worth many times its cost, as insur- 
ance alone, just return it and your dollar will be 
promptly refunded. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 

Chicagb.5 - Since 1873 • Illinois 


MAIL COUPON WITH $1.00 TODAY! 


WILCOX AND FOLLETT, Publishers. 

1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 6, III. Dept. B 

Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00 for my copy of the Family 
Home MEDICAL GULDE on your liberal money-back offer. 
Please send it at once. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE.... 

Mark Whether Money Order or Cash . 


(Print Name) 
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MASTERPIECE of 
BILLFOLD Desiail 
and Wotkmansblp 


Exierior Of These Billfolds Are Made 
Of Sooh Beaotifol, Smart Leathers As 
SADDLE - MOROCCO ■ CALFSKIN 


HB I 0 9 HBmI ’Biliwi ^"sf bs 

n w OaWBM Hi WEBaa f 00% Satisfied 

<prj-. m 4 Or Your Money 
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• S^ARr ZIPPER LEATHER BILLFOLD AND PASS CASE 

• LARGE, BUILT-IN CHANGE PURSE 
i96mlnB RABBirS FOOT Mir-HOLDER 


ComDleto with 
FLEXIBLE GILT CHAIM 


Here, without a doubt, Is the last word ia a real 
man's billfold — it has a place for eversrthing. 
It “zips open all the way” so that currency, 
change, passes and membership cards can be 
reached easy and fast. Yet when closed you 
can shake the billfold all you want and nothing 
can fall out. So bandy! So safe! Remember 
as an extra special feature we also include 
America's most popular genuine Rabbit’s Foot 
Key-Holder, complete with eilt Chain as shown. 
But hurry while there’s still time. SEND NO 
MONEY! Just rush your order on the handy 
coupon below today on our 10 Day Exaniina« 
tion Offer. 


What a sensational offer! And what a mar- 
velous value! This is the ffrst time in our 
history we’ve ever given a smart leather, genu- 
ine all-around Zipper Billfold for the unheard 
of low price of only $1.98. Ordinarily you 
would have to pay that price for-just the usual 
type billfold with no zipper. Yet on this bargain 
offer we not only give you this beautifully 8ty>d 
Zipper Billfold, which is a remarkable value in 
itself, but you also get two other great features 
— 3 BIG VALUES in all for ONE LOW 
PRICEl You can’t beat an offer like that. 
You’ll agree when you see tins Billfold that 
it’s the best ever. . 

This Ceitulne RABBIT’S FOOT 
KEYHOLDER Inelndsd With 
Every Ziftper Billfold! 

Borne people put a great deal of faith In the 
symbolie magic' Of a rabbit's foot. They feel 
that It acts as a good omeo. Even if you 
aren't aoperBtlUous. you’ll find that this rab- 
bit's foot inakes a mighty good key holder. 

It's novet It’s handy. It’s a genuine rabbit's 
foot with «al furand ererythlng. The picture 
shows the tabbit'i foot about actual size. 

Comes complete with a generous gilt chain, 
flexible and large enou^ to accouunodato all 
your keys. 

Diicu VAiiD ABiteo no.? ewE 


^LLiNOiS MERCHANDISE MART, Dept 3305 
1510 N. Dearborn Bt., Chicago iO, Illinois 
.Genlleman; Bush me your 3 Big Yaluea as described including 
Izipper Pass Case Billfold. Built-in Change Purse and Kabblt’B 

I PMt Key Holder with Gilt Chain. On arrival, 1 will pay post- 
man only $1,98 Plug 20% Fed. Tax and few cents postage and 
|c.o.d. charges. If not delighted in every way X can return in 
jlO days for full refund. 


Genuine 
RABBirS FOOT 


[Address. 


iTown - ■- 8 

D To estO shipping charges 1 am enclosi 
plus 20% Federal Tax (Total $2.38). 
[order all i^Hago charges prepaid. 
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Early in my course Z show you how to 
■build this N.B.I. Tester with parts I send, 
it soon he^s you fix neighborhood Badios 
and earn EXTBA money in spare time. 


Tou get parts to build Radio Circuits; 
then test them? see bow they worts; learr 
how to design special circuits: how U 
locate and repair circuit defects. 


send you Soldering Equipment and 
idio Parts; show you how to do Radio 
Idering; bow to mount and connect 


idio parts; give you practical esperience. 


Tou build this Stroerheteroc^Tite Receiver 
which brings in. local and distant sta- 
tions— and gives you more experience tci 
h^p you win succ^ in Raoio.. 


Braiding thia A. M. Signal Generator 
gives you more vjdnable experience. It 
provides amplitude-modulatea signals for 
toany tests and 


parta to build this Vacoirm Tube 
’ack; make dianges which giro 
rience with packs of many kmds: 
correct power pack tioubl^. 


by Practicing in Spare Time 


KNOW 

I Will Twin You at Home- SAMHE LiSSOIf fREg 


Send coupon for FREE Sample Les- 
son, "Getting Acquainted with Receiver 
Servicing,” and FREE 64-page book, 
‘*Win Rich Rewards in Radio.” See how 
N.R.L trains you at home. Bead how 
you practice building, testing, repairing 
RADIOS with SIX BIG KITS of Radio 
parts I send you« 

Future for Trained Men is iright 
in Radio, Television, Electronics 

Tlie Radio Repair business is boom- 
ing NOW. Fixing Radios pays good 
money as a spare time or full time busi- 
ness. Trained Radio Technicians also 
find wideKjpen opportunities in Police, 
Aviatfon, Marine Radio, in Broadcast- 
ing, Radio Manufacturing. Public Ad- 
dress worl^ etc. Think of the boom 
coming now that Radios can be made I 


My Course Includes Training in 

TELEVISION • ELECTRONICS 


Think of even greater opportunities 
when Television and Electronics are 
available to the public! 

Many Beginners Soon Make $5, 
$10 a Week EXTRA in Spare Time 

The day you enroll I start sending 
EXTRA MONEY JOB SHEETS to 
to help you make EXTRA money fixing 
Radios in spare time while learning. 


MAIL COUPON for sample lesson and 
64-page book FREE. It’s packed with 
facts about opportunities for you. Read 
about my Course. Head letters from 
men I trained, telling what they are 
doing, ^ming. MAIL COUPON in en- 
velope or paste on penny postal. J. E. 
Smith, President, Dept. 6C09, National 
Radio Institute, Pioneer Borne Study 
Reidio School, Washington $, 0. C* 


OUR 3Xsi YEAR OP TRAINING MEM FOR SUCCESS IN RADIO 


Good for BothM^REE 


MR. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 6C09 
National Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 
Mail me FREE, your sample lesson and 64- 
pagre book. (No salesman will call, Please 
write plainly.) 


Name . 


City . 


(PieVse tocSidVPo^ Office'zoMVumbs'r) * * ' * * 






M oll out the Sarge, Frogeyes — no, roll out 
the Xeno and let the Sarge alone. On 
top of his oth^r troubles, he is now forced 
to inflict himself half again as often on the va- 
rious kiwis, pee -lots and astrogators who trouble 
to hurl brickbats at his bloody but unbowed pate. 
Yes, starting next issue STARTLING STORIES 
will be a bi-monthly and will emerge from the 
presses six times a year instead of four. 

Do you think they can take it. Wart-ears? Do 
you think we can take it? 

Time alone can tell. 

Speaking of brickbats, the appropriately sur- 
named Sam Mason, publisher of Count Wacula, 
who describes himself as “late of Philly” (too 
bad he wasn’t a lot later) has penned the follow- 
ing insulting screed along with the even more 
insulting diagram of ye Sarge. 

Ready the ray-guns, Snaggie old tooth, we’re 
going to tee off on this one. 

HASTEN, HASTEN, GET THE 
MASON! 

By Sam Mason 

Dear Sargle; This is the first time I have ever writ- 
ten to a promag — ^maybe it will be the last. I am 
writing now to ask you, in a dignified way, whettier 
the gag will be kept up much longer. 

What gag? You, my friend, you. You and your 
Wart-ears and your Kiwis and your Frogeyes. . . . 
Yah. And your review of fmzs. Yahyah. No, we don’t 
mean the knock you gave Count Wacula — you're en- 
titled to your opinions. But why kick the young 
hardworking fen who’re trying to make their fmzs 
worth while, like certain poor eggs you gave the Bronx 
huzza to in your Fmz Review column? 

Another thing — why’n blazes don’t you answer a 
straight question? When someone cites one of the 
horrible errors that blaze from every page, do try to 
answer sanely instead of yelling "pass the Xeno.” 
It was funny — ONCE. Perhaps if you’d listen to a 
few criticisms the mag might become a little more 
adult, and a little less like a comicbook. Belive it 
or not, Sarge, your readers are growing up. 

Incidentally, why can’t the characters talk like 
humans? They soimd like Victorian Heeros and Hee- 
roines, with a stilted book talk that could only come 
out of a tired typewriter. And furthermore, why 
not use your heads, and stop insisting that the cities 
of the future will be stainless steel monsters, huge, 
gruesome and sterile. 

But I can’t go ’way without a few flowers to sooth 
the bruises. Sarge, you were good enough to treat 
the mag TOWARD TOMORROW well in your review 
of it. Any mag that’s trying to break down sap- 
headed, prejudiced, Unamerican notions is on my good 
books. 


Also, on page 57 of the Fall ish, there was a good 
drawing, badly printed and unsigned. The rest of the 
art was foul, including the cover. What’s the matter, 
didn’t your one good Bergey cover go over wiih the 
morons? — 217 Thompson Street, New York, N. Y. 

Well, Wart-ears, it is nice to be taken for a 
major menace— even by brother Mason. As for 
Xeno, this benighted earthling, who has appar- 



ently never entangled himself in its ambrosial 
fumes, simply doesn’t understand. The stuff is 
hahit-forming — and so darned convenient. Give 
him the juice, Snaggie, and let him rest in pieces. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 

T hat great star of English stf, Polton Cross, 
is back with one of his most brilliant stories, 
OTHER EYES WATCHING. In it, he describes 
the adventures of a trio of humans who, by a 
combination of luck and enterprise, actually suc- 
ceed in crossing the deadline of the Fourth 
Dimension. 

This full-length novel is a truly startling and 
provocative satire as well as a most ingenious 
pseudo-science story. And as happens too often 
in real life, human ability carries not a whit fur- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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STAM!^S 


There is a definite I.C.S. type. The records of 
100,000 current students ... more than 5 million 
students since 1891 ... supply the outlines. 
Here’s how the typical enrollee shapes up at 
the time of beginning his studies; 

He is an adult. In good times or had times, he 
is an employed man. Circumstances have pre- 
vented his attending a college hut he is ambi- 
tious, intelligent, determined to acquire the 
specialized training that will help him in his 
present job and prepare him for a better one. 

Does the description fit you? Then you’ll be 
interested in what I.C.S. helps these students 
to achieve. In a single 30-day period we have 
received as many as 635 student letters report- 
ing advancement in salary and position. In a 
period of 120 days jve have received 1,920 
such reports. 

Graduates include the presidents, hoard 
chairmen, chief engineers or chief chemists of 
some of the largest steel, airplane, chemical, 
railroad and electrical equipment companies 
in the country. Thousands of others have reg- 
istered substantial successes in their chosen 
fields. Here’s the kind of coupon they signed 
and mailed. 
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i»fMMOIlAt CORRESPO*DEKCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 39i6-F, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

Wkhout cost or obligaticm, please send me full particulars about the course before wMcli I have marfted X; 


Air Ccmdftlonfng and 
Plumbing Courses 
D Air Conditioping 
D Hearns O Plumbing 
C Reirigeratioa □ Steam Fitting 
Chemistry Courses 
O Chemic&l Engineering 
C Chemistry, Analytical 
C ^emistry. Industrial 
□ ^emistry, Mfg. Iron & Steel 
C Petroleum Refining D Plaatics 
C Pulp snd Paper hlaking 
CIvli Engineering, Arehl- 
teeturat and Mining Courses 
n Archltectuxal Drafting 
D Architecture 

D Bridge and Building Foreman 
Q Building Estimating 


Electrical Coufsm 

D Electrical Drafting j 
G Electrical Engineer!^ I 
O Power House Electric 
□ PraoticEd Electrician i 
D Practical Telephony \ 
Q Telegraph Engineering 

Internal Combustion 
^ Engines Courses 

D Auto Technician 
D Diesel-Electric 


D Ship Drafting 
D Ship Sitting 
P Shop Practice , 

e Ste^ Mill Workera 
Tool Designing 
D^Welding, Gels and Electric 
Radio Courses 
D Electronics 
P Radio, General 
□ Aviation • □ Radio Operating 
□ Radio Servicing 


D Textile I 
D Woolen J 


•esigmng 

rlanufaotoring 


D Diesel D G«s Ewanea Rairroad CouwM 


Mechanical Courses 
P Aeronautical Engineering , 
Q Airplane Drafting 
D Flight Engineer 
D Foundry Work 
P Heat Treatment of Metals 


D Civil Engineering □ Coal Mining D Industrial Engineering 


p Contracting and Building 

□ Highway Engineering 
D Lumber Dealer 

C Reading Structural Blueprints 
p Sanitary Engineering ^ 

C Strucftnal Drafting 

□ Structiiral Engineering 
P Surveying and Ivlapping 


J' 


O Industrial Metallurgy 

g hfecbanical Drafting 
Mechanical Engineering 
P Mold-Loft Work 
P Pattermnaking 
D Reading Shop Blueprints 
P Sheet-Metal Drafting 
D Sheet-Metal Worker 


PAirBr^e □ Car Inspector 
P Locomotive Engineer 
P Locomotive Fireman ’ 

Q Railroad Section Foreman 
Steam Engineering Courses 
P BoHermaking 
P CombuBtion En^neering 
P Engine Running 
P MsErine Engineering 

B Steam Electric 
Steam Engine 
Textile Courses 
D Cotton Manufacturing 
P Rayon Weaving 


Business and 
Academic Courses 

O Account!^ □ Advertiang 1 

P Arithmetic P Bookkeeping , / 
p Business Correspondence 
P Business Management 
G Certified Public Accounting], 

D College Preparatory 
G Commercial 
P Cost Accounting - 
O Federal Tax 
O First Year College 
P Foremauahip 
D French 
D Good English 
n High School 
P Higher Mathematical 


Planish 


□ Postal Service 
P Salesmanship 
P Secretarial 
P Sign Lettering 
P Stenography 
P Traffic Management 


Age... Home Addre$$ 

Present Workinff 

e....State Posiiion Hours A.M. to. P.M. 

Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 

British residents send coupon to J, C. 8., 71 Eingsway, L<^on, W. C. 2, England. 

DISCOUNT TO DISCHARGED VETERANS— SPECIAL TUITION RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
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YOU ARE UHBEft ARREST I 


There’s a Thrill 
in gringitig a 
Crook to Justice 
Through Scientific 

CRIME 
DETECTION 

I have taught thousands of men and women this exciting, 
profitable, pleasant profession. Let me teach you, too, 
in your own home. Prepare yourself in your leisure time 
to fill a responsible, steady, well-paid position in a very 
short time and at very email cost. What others have done, 
you too, can do* 

53% of Ail American 
identificatiori Bureaus 

Employ students or graduates of I.A.S. 

This fascinating work is easy to learn 
and the training is inexpensive. You, too, 
can fit yourself to fill a responsible crime detection Job 
with good pay and steady employment. But don’t delay 
— get the details now. Let me show you how easily and 
completely I can prepare you for this fascinating work, 
during spare time, in your own home. You may pay as 
you learn. Write today for free Crime Book. 




FREE * CRIME” 

® j^jg g thriller. Tells about some of the most 

InterestinET erimea ever perpetrated and how they were solved through 
the very methods taught by I.A,S. Send now^be sure to state age. 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Dept. 7963 1920 Sonnyside Ave., Chiccge 40, IHInoIs 



BARGAIN SALE! To get more customers, we offer new 
guaranteed 14K GOLD Genuine chip diamond matched 
Bridal Pair. The engagement ring (sweetheart design) is set 
with 8 sparkling, genuine diamonds in exquisite mounting. 
Matching this ring in elegant harmony is a lovely 14K 
GOLD Wedding Ring, deeply embossed, set with 5 genuine 
diamonds. These precious and dazzling rings will thrill you 
beyond your fondest expectations. Comes in lovely gift box. 

Send No Money— 10 Day Trial 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EVERY RING 

Wear 10 days on Money Back Guarantee. Send name, and 
ring size. Either ring only $6.85 or both (the perfect pair) 
for only $11.75, sizes 4 V 2 to 8 . (Sizes 8 V 2 and larger, 
75c per ring extra.) Pay postman C.O.D. on arrival, plus 
postage and tax. Supply is limited, so write today. 
International Diamond Co., 2281 Calumet Ave., Dept. 
444, Chicago 16, iti. 

ANY PHOTO 

Size 8x10 inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT PAPER 

Same price for fall length or 
bast form, groups, landscapes, 
pet animals, etc,, or enlarge- 
ments of any past of groop 
pictare. 

Original returned with yoar O fAs* Cl 9B 
eiilatgeraent. O Iwl 

SEND NO MONEY 

oegaciT'e or snapshot (any size) and receive yoar 
enlarMment, guaranteed fadeless, on beaatifnl 
cioubie-weight portrait quality paper. Pay 
postman d7c pins postage— or send 69o with 
grder end we ray postage. Take advantage of this Bmulag offer 009, 
S«nd your photos today. * 


ENLARGED 
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THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 6) 

ther than human frailty — which is present at all 
times. You should truly enjoy this one. 

Backing it up for the Hall of Fame special is 
one of the finest of all science fiction yarns — THE 
DIMENSION OF CHANCE, by Clark Ashton 
Smith. Enough said as to the story, but it will 
also serve to introduce an artist about whose 
work ye Sarge has been screaming his head off 
for months — ^L. Sterne Stevens, who can make 
even the fabulous Finlay look to his laurels. 
Watch for it. 



H aving done our obsequious best for the 
issue that lies ahead, ye Sarge will now don 
his crash helmet and risk the hazards of the mail 
box. Put on your Tellm-ian gas mask, Frogeyes, 
before you unfasten the padlock. You never 
know what’s coming out of that Department-of- 
the-Interior atom bomb. 

■ Ye great Gods of the Pleiades! It’s poetry! 

BEM BALLAD 

By Lin Carter 

Ahoy Sarge! Stand by to assist boarders. I see the 
good ships, T.W.S. and S.S. are still flying, but the 
good ship C.F. has crashed. That’s too bad. I hope 
she’ll soon be repaired and flying again. 

Due to the condition of yer covers, I am hereby 
beginning a one-man (?) crusade against the eternal 
triangle of guy, gal and ghoul or if you prefer Bum, 
BEM and Belle. 

To wit, I have written a poem, yes (kerhem) a 
poem — 

BEMs on the cover 
Nothing ever new. 

Half-nude girl and lover 
In a space-suit too. 

Pretty girl is screeching, 

Heroes raying, 

Monster is reaching, 

Editor’s paying. 

(Continued on page 10) 


RECOGNIZE THIS EMBLEM! 



/f signifies that its wearer has 
been honorably discharged from the 
armed services of the United States 





Would you give less than 
~ ' for Music Lessons ! 

Yes, That's all it Costs! 


Didn't Dream She Could Learn So Quickly! 

<l| DIDN’T dream I could actually leam to play 
I without a teacher. , , . I had always heard it 
couldn’t be done. You can imagine my surprise when 
after 3 or 4 weeks I found I could play real tunes. Now 
when I play people will hardly believe that I learned 
to play so well in so short a time. Any person who takes 
your piano course and studies it cannot help but leam 
to play.” — C. S., California* 


FOUND ACCORDION EASY 

**I*ve alwaj’S wanted to play 
the piano accordion,” writes 
*H. E. from Canada. *‘But 
thou^t I’d never learn it. 
Then I read about your les- 
sons. I don’t know how to 
egress my satisfaction.” 


MAKES MONEY 

“My little investment paid 
back a thousand fold. I’ve 
been playing for 4 years— 
and for the last 2 I had to 
quit my office job. Musi- 
cians here make very nice 
‘dough’.” 

•"^J. M., San Juan, P, R. 

Music is the magic key 
to friendship, fun, 
romance. The person 
who can play a musi- 
cal instrument is al- 
ways sure of a wel- 
come. Why not let 
music open the door 
for you to a happier, 
richer l^e? Mail the 
coupon and find out 
how easily and inex- 
pensively you can 
learn at home. 

^Actual pupils* name on reqi^. Pictures by Professional Models. 


Amazing Print and Picture 
Method Teaches Thousands to 
Play in Their Own Homes 

T hink of it! For just about the few 
pennies you spend for your daily news- 
papers, YOU CAN LEARN MUSIC! You 
can leam to play your favorite musical 
instrument Any instrument — ^piano, saxo- 
phone, violin, guitar, accordion, etc. What’s 
more, you can leam right in your own 
home, in spare time! 

Actually, your music lessons cost less 
than 7c a day. And that includes every- 
thing — instruction, sheet music. Personal 
Advisory Service. No extras of any kind, 
nothing more to pay. 

Easy as A-B-C 

No humdrum scales or exercises, either. You start 
playdng real tunes— from the very hrst lesson. YOU 
LEARN TO PLAY BY PLAYING. Every move is 
clearly shown in charts and illustrations — ^with accom- 
panying text to lead you easily from one step to 
another. And what a thrill to hear yourself actually 
playing popular songs and classical selections. What 
a surprise for your friends! 

Find out about this easy, money-saving method at once. 
Join the thousands from all w^ks of life, from evexy 
corner of the globe, who 
have learned to play this | 
easy A-B-C way, without § 
a teacher. Mail coupon = 
below for illustrated free S 
booklet giving complete i 
information on how you 5 
can leam to play any in- 5 
atrument in your own 5 
home. Free print and : 
picture sample included. 5 
U. 5. School of Music, 2943 s 
Brunswick Bldg., New York s 
10, N. Y. (Forty-eighth S 
year. Established 1898.) 




Jjaok at these notes— they are s 
F-A-(3-5' Simple, isn't it? 5 
You are ahea^ learning to 2 
read music. It’s easy to play, s 
too. A new indention, the 3 
“Note-Findw,** locates each g 
note for you on the keyboard, s 
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Send for Free Print and Picture Sample 

U. S. School of Music, 2943 Brunsw’k Bldg., New York lO, N. Y, 
I am Interested In omsic study, particularly in the instrument 
checked below. Please send me your free illustrated booklet. “How 
to Leam Music at Home,” and Free Prist and Picture Sample. 

Plano Plano Accordion Clarinei Modern 

Guitar Trumpet, Cornet Trombone Elementary 

Hawaiian ReedOrgan Flute Harmony 

Guitar Tenor Banjo Piccolo Practical 

Violin Ukulele Mandolin Finger 

Saxophone Control 


,, Have Tou 

Name .Instrument? , 

(Please Print) 


i C1&. State 

I Notel'^If under 16 years of age, parent must sign coupon 


Save 2(>-Stick coupon on penny post card. 



HEBE’S a valuable book of 150 Electrical and Radio wiring 
di^ams with charts and instructions. Practice informa* 
tionyou needtowinBecnrityand promotion. It’syonrsFREB 
merely for examining my? -Volume Set on Appliod P***® 
ticBl E!®ctricltyon7-day*9 free tn^. This 7> Volume 
COVERS EVERYTHING EL'ECTRIGAL from HOUSE 
WIRING to ADVANCED AC-DC MOTORS an^QUIP- 
MENT. Thousands of diagrams and photos , • . written bo 
both ’'beginners'* and “old- timers’* can eadly understand. 

7-DArS FREE TRIAL vohSne SIk, 

postpaid, for T-day's FREE examination. I'll also send yoa 
the FREE book of 150 Shop Prints which you are to keep as 
my gift regardless of vriiether or not yoa 
lotum the 7>book set. (No salesman willed.) 
otter Limited— Send Coupon N6wt 
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NOT AN ORDER - JUST A j 
REQUEST TO SEE BOOKS | 


H. C. Lewis, Pres., Coyne Etectricai School, De^ ae-Ts | 

500 S. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 

Smd me the aew 7-volame set ‘‘Practical Electricity.** A'MO I 
Bend the book of ISO Shop Prints which is a FREE gift to me re- ■ 
gardleaa of whether or not I keep the 7-vqlume set. I’Heitherre* | 
tom the 7-book set in 7 days and keep the 150 Shop Prints book 
as a grift from you and owe yoa aothine or pay $3 within 7 days 1 
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and $3 a month ontil |21 is 


ietins inclad^. 


I se^ the cash price of j 


‘TOWN— — — —.Zona. .STATE- 


tion and Money-Back Qaarantee. 


10K GOLD RINGS 
Genuine Diamond 





•‘PERFECT MATCHED WEDDING SET" 
These Bings contain Genuine Diamonds, 
mounted in solid lOK yellow Sold. We offer 
a 10-day trial — satisfaction or your Money 
Back! For a limited time only — $5.95 each 
or the “Bridal Pair*' Only $10.95 plus tax. 
Send No Money — When your Bings arrive, 
pay postman. Act Nowl Genuine Diamonds 
soUd Gold rings. Gift bos free. 

VICTORY DIAMOND CO. 

Dept. T-346, Wheeling, W. Vo. 



sizes four for $3.44. 

Beautiful styles. Save 

SS t“^)rder today. .SepJ “"W 

$1.00 deposit, balance O.O.D. plus postage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price re- 
funded^ 

OUR BONUS GIFT TO YOU 
Introductory offer for limited t^e 
only — an extra dress fi^e of extra 
cost with every order of 6 dresses 
for only $3. 44. 

ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 

414 Madison St.. 14-B. New Yofit 2 


THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 8) 

My dear sir. no buts! 

This has got to stop! 

Are yer cover artists nuts? 

Your covers are a flop. 

Your BEMs are disgusting— 

They don’t sell yer mag, 

As at this poem I take a fling 
Yer covers kinda sag. 

A hero in a space-suit 
Wielding a ray-gun, 

You must think it’s very cute 
I think it’s overdone. 

And then there’s the gals 
(Most of them are screaming) 

’They’re not my idea of pals. 

In such scanty screening. 

You’re in a rut, man, 

Whatcha gonna do? 

I’m just a common fan 
So it’s up to you. 

Bergey and Belarski, 

They are on the beam, 

A new cover plotski 
Is every good fan’s dream. 

That’s all I’ve got to say, 

Unless I see another BEM, 

And on that future day 
I’ll be on your neck again. 

The end. 

And now to the Winter S.S.: 

OUTLAW WORLD: 

By Edmond Hamilton. 

At last, the answer to every pee-Iots dream, a Cap. 
Future novel by Ed. Hamilton. SWELL! 

SHORTS: 

Fair. The best was ’’The Forgotten Man of Space.” 
DEPARTMENTS: 

So-so. “The Worlds of Tomorrow” Is swell, and 
you’ve got one of the two best Letter Departments. 
You haven’t had a BEM for three issues — let’s keep 
It that way — huh? 

So long till next time, Sarge!— S65 20th Ave. So., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Grulzak, grulzak, little BEM 
Grasping madly for the femme, 

Why don’t you turn to gentler uses, 

And set your bombs with orchid fuses? 

Pare down your claws and paint them pink, 
And pour your dandruff down the sink^ 

Or better yet, my word upon it, 

Sit down and write the girls a sonnet! 


Which should if only as a starter. 

Really take care of Kiwi Carter, 

Get out the cards and deal some Keno 
Or rather, Wart-ears, pour the Xeno! 

BRONX CHEER* 

By Irwin Friedman 

Dear Sarge: Oh well, here we go again. Having 
nothing whatever to do, I thought of writing to you. 
One of these days, I’ll do it (Figure that out for 
yourself. I can’t) . 

After getting all of that nothing out of the way, 
let's get to the Winter S.S. First, the cover. You know, 
Sarge, I think it would be better if you didn't have 
a cover on SS. It would solve many problems, such 
as — 

1-6, None of those monstrosities. 

7. Trimmed edges. 

8. Save paper. 

9. Ete. 

Or, you could at least put the front cover on the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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MoToR’s New AUTO REPAIR MANUAL 
Shows You How to Service and Repair 
ANY Part Of ANY Car! m 


Ai 


dear. Pictured Facts on 
Every Job on Every Car 
Built Since 1935! 


lineeTff 

Zephyr 

Mercury 

Nosh 

Overlend 

OldsmoblfO 

Packard 


r 200,000 service and 
jepair facts on. all 30 makes. 
640 big pages; including 50 
pages of carburetor test, 
charts^nustrations, covering all 
models. Over 450 charts, tablra; 
Tune-up Chart; Valve Measure- 
PlereaArraui ments; Compression Pressure; 
riercBM^ow Torque Wrench Reading; Start- 
Plymouln tng Motor; Engine Clearances; 
Pontiac Generator; Clutch & Brake 
^ Bpeclfications; Front EndMea- 
Eurements, etc., Engines; Elec- 
tric, Fuel, Cooling, Lubricating 
Systems; lYansmlssions; Unl- 
versals; Front Ends; Wheels; 
Bear Ends* etc» 


MOW you can "polisB off" the 
IN HARDEST jobs the EASI- 
EST way! MoToR'a AUTO RE- 
PAIR MANUAL is ready to 
show you how to repair any- 
thing from carburetor to :^r 
end— with the least possible 
amount of time acd effort! 

Suppose plain-talking car en- 
gineers from every auto plant 
in America got together and 
showed you all the things you 
needed to know about repairing 
and servicing the cars tkey had 
designed and manufactured! 
That’s really what you get in 
this big manual! Right at your 
fingertips, the main *‘dope** 




from XSO OMczalFaefort/Shop 
Manuals, covering every make 
car built since 1935! 

Easy to use, too! Quick-in- 
dex leads you to right page in 
iiffy! Just follow simple in- 
Btructiona etep-by^tep. 

SEE HOW MUCH YOUGH! 

640 pages, 8^x11 ineh^. 
bound in sturdy covers. 200,000 
gervice, repair, adjustment, re- 
placement, tune-up facta on 
all makes and models, 193$ to 
1942. More than lOOO cut-away 
photos, diagrams, drawings 
Bhow you exactly WHAT to do 
and HOW to do it. Used by 
U. S. Army, trade and tech- 
nical schools everywhere, thou- 
sands of auto servicemen. 

Now YOU— without cost 
•■can see for yourself what 
B wonderbook MoToR’a 
Auto Repair Manual really 
is, TRY it-PREE for 7 '■! 
days! Learn first-hand how 
it can pay for itself the 
first few times you use it. 


Covers 
All These 
Makes! 

American 
Bontan) 

Auburn 
Austin 
Bulck 
CodiUae 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 
Cord 
De SofO! 

Dodgo 
Ford 
Graham 
Hudson 

Hupmobifa Reo 
Lafoyeflet Sfudeboker 
La Salle Terraplone 
Lincoln iVillyi 
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SEND NO MONEY 

7>Day Free Examination 

Just mail coupon at right, 
without money f When the 
postman brings your book, 
pay him nothing. First make 
It show you what it’s got! 
Unless you agree this is the 
greatest time-saver and 
work-saver you’ve ever seen 
-return book in 7 days and 
pay nothing. Mall coupon to- 
, day! Address: MoToR Book 
\ D^t.. Desk 64C, 572 Madison 
I Ave., New York'22, N. Y. 
{published by MoToB, The 
Leading Automo- 
S9;v tive Business Mag- 
Liinik# azine. MoToE^a 
manuals assure 
blgh standard rep^ work. 


MAIL COUPON NOWftOR 7- DAY FREE TRIAL 


MoToR Book Dept, B4C. 572 Madison Am. H. Y. 22, H. V. 
Bush to me at once: (check bos opposite book you want). 

□ MoTeR's AUTO REPAIR MANUAL (formerly 
*'MoToR*s Factory Shop Manual'^). If O.K. I will 
remit $1 in 7 days, $1 monthly for 4 months, plus 35o 
delivery charge with final payment ($5.35 in all). Other- 
wise 1 will return boc^ postpaid in 7 days. (Foreign pric^ 
remit $7 cash with order). 

□ MOTOR’S TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL. (Described at 
left in' the I»x.) If O.K., 1 will remit $2 in 7 dasrs, 
and $2 monthly for 3 months, plus 35c delivery charges 
with final payment ($8.36 In all). Otherwise I will return 
book postpaid in 7 days. (Foreign, remit $11 with order). 

Nam e A g A _ 

Addre ss 

City ZpneNo. stat^ 

Occupation^ 


□ SAVE 35c! Check here if enclosing full payment (check, 
money order) WITH coupon. We pay 35c shippliig cost. 
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“Ttuiks "Tkat Seen 
'Qenmd kfumanlt^ 

F or every word that has left the lips of bishops or states* 
men to enlighten man, a thousand have been withheld. 
For every book publicly exposed to the inquiring mind, one 
hundred more have been suppressed — damned to oblivion. Each 
year of progress has been wilfully delayed centuries. Wisdom 
has had to filter through biased, secret sessions or ecclesiastical 
council meetings, where high dignitaries of state and church 
alone proclaimed what man should know. 

Are you prepared to demand the hidden facts of life? Will 
you continue to believe that you are not capable of weighing 
the worth of knowledge that concerns your personal freedom 
and happiness? Realize that much that can make your life 
more understandable and livable has been left unexplained or 
intentionally destroyed. At first by word of mouth only, and 
now by private discourses, are revealed those truths which 
secret brotherhoods preserved in ancient temples and hidden 
sanctuaries, from those who sought to selfishly deprive hu- 
manity of them. 

THIS free BOOK OF EXPLANATION 
Let the Rosicrucians, one of these ancient brotherhoods of 
learning, tell you about these amazing truths, and explain 
how you, too, like thousands of others, may now use them 
to enjoy the fullness of life. The Rosicrucians, (not a re- 
ligious organization) invite you to use the coupon opposite 
and receive the FREE copy of the fascinating, Sealed Book, 
with its startling tale of self help. 

me ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 



Scribe J.A.X. 

THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please send me your FREE Sealed Book. X 
am sincerely interested in learning how I may 
receive these long-concealed facta of life. 

Name 

Address 




Cautiously Raft crossed the airy bridge while, about him and far down in the depths of that awesome ptacoi 
moved the devUs of Paititi, menacing and alert (CHAP. Ml) 


VALLEY OF THE FLAME 

By KEITH HAVIMOME) 

Far horn civilizatioiij Biian Raft and Panor, the caiman, 
grapple in a fight to the finish — while a breathless girl 
looks on and the destiny of a race totters in the balancel 


CHAPTER I 
Face of a Girl 

F ar off in the jungle an' animal 
screamed. A river-moth flapped 
against the screen, nearly as large 
as a fruit-bat. And very far away, sub- 
sensory, almost, Brian Raft could hear the 
lo'w pulsing of drums. Not vmusual, drums 


on the Jutahy, in the great valley of Ama- 
zonas. But these were no signal messages. 

Raft wasn’t an imaginative man. He left 
all that to Dan Craddock, with his Welsh 
ghosts and his shadow-people of the lost 
centuries. StiU, Raft was a doctor, and when 
those drums throbbed in the jungle some- 
thing curious happened here in his little 
hospital of plastic shacks, smelling of anti- 
septic. Something he couldn’t ignore. 


AN AMAZING COMPLETE NOVEL 
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When a sick man’s blood beats in rhythm 
with the distant drums, slow or fast as the 
far-off echoes set the pace, a doctor has 
reason to wonder. . . . 

The great moth beat softly against the 
screen. Craddock bent over a sterilizer, 
steam clouding up around his white head so 
that he looked like a necromancer stooping 
over a cauldron. The drums throbbed on. 
Raft could feel his own heart answering to 
their rhythm. 

He glanced at Craddock again and tried 
not to remember what the older man had 
been telling him about his wild Welsh an- 
cestors and the things they had believed. 
Sometimes he thought Craddock believed 
them too, or half believed, at least when he 
had been drinking. 

He’d got to know Craddock pretty well in 
the months they had worked together, but 
he realized that even yet he knew only the 
surface Craddock, that another man entirely 
lived in abeyance behind the companionable 
front which the Welshman showed him, a 
man with memories he never spoke of, and 
stories he never told. 

This experimental station, far up the Jut- 
ahy, was a curious contrast, with its asepsis 
and its plastics and its glitter of new in- 
struments, to the jungle hemming it in. They 
were on assignment just now to find a spe- 
cific for atypical malaria. 

In the ten years since the end of World 
War II, nothing yet had been discovered any 
safer than the old quinine and atabrine 
treatment, and Raft was sifting the jungle 
lore now to make sure there might not be 
some truth in the old Indio knowledge, hid- 
den behind masks of devil-worship and 
magic. 

He had hunted down virus diseases in 
Tibet, Indo-China, Madagascar, and he had 
learned to respect much that the witch- 
doctors knew. Some of their treatments were 
based on very sound theories. 

But he wished the drums would stop. He 
turned irritably from the window and 
glanced once more at Craddock, who was 
humming a Welsh ballad under his breath. 
A ballad full of wild, skirling music about 
ghosts and fighting. 

HADDOCK had talked a lot lately— 

J since the drums began — about ghosts 
and fighting. He said he smelled danger. 
In the old days in Wales men could always 
scent trouble in the wind, and they’d drink 


quarts of uisquebaugh and go out brandish- 
ing swords, ready for anything. All Raft 
could smell was the reek of disinfectant that 
filled the little hospital. 

And all the wind brought to him was 
the sound of drums. 

“In the old days,” Craddock said suddenly, 
looking up from the sterilizer and blinking 
through steam, “there’d be a whisper in the 
air from Tralee or Cobh, and we knew the 
Irish were coming" over the water to raid. Or 
maybe there’d be something from the south, 
and we’d get ready for the men of Cornwall. 
But we’d know. We’d know.” 

“Rot!” Raft said. 

“Okay. But I felt something like this once 
before.” Craddock sucked in his breath, a 
curious look of fright and incredulity on his 
wrinkled brown face. He turned back to the 
steam-cloud, and Raft watched him in puz- 
zled wonder. 

There was a mystery about Craddock. He 
was a biologist, and a good one, but for 
thirty years or more he had hung around 
the Jutahy country, never venturing farther 
away than Manaos, living precariously as a 
sort of jungle general practitioner. 

Raft had added him to the party on im- 
pulse, since Craddock knew the country and 
the natives. He hadn’t expected too much 
of the Welshman in the laboratory, for some- 
thing had happened to Craddock’s hands — 
they were badly maimed. But he was pleas- 
antly disappointed on that score. 

Raft watched the mutilated hands working 
with hypodermics, twisting plunger from 
tube, deftly pulling the hollow needles free. 
Craddock had three fingers on one hand, and 
the other was a claw, with oddly stained and 
textured skin. He never spoke of what had 
happened. His injuries didn’t look like the 
scars of acid burns or animal teeth. StiU, 
he was surprisingly deft, even when liquor 
was heavy on his breath. 

It was heavy now, and Raft thought the 
man must be deliberately timing his motions 
to the rhythms of the drums. Or perhaps not. 
Raft himself had to pause consciously and 
break step with the beat. And some of the 
sick men in the ward were alive, he thought, 
solely because the drum-beats would not let 
their hearts stop pumping. 

“A week now,” Craddock said, with that 
rather annoying habit he had of catching 
another man’s thought, or seeming to. “Have 
you noticed the charts?” 

Raft ran a nervous forefinger along the 



As Raft raced forward, Parror balled his fist and struck Janissa hard and clean upon the jaw, sending the girl 
flying — to crumple motionless upon the glassy floor (CHAP. XiV) 
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lean line of his jaw. “That’s my job,” he 
grunted. 

Craddock sighed. 

“You haven’t lived in Brazil as long as I 
have, Brian. It’s the things you don’t usually 
notice that count. Up to a week ago, this 
plague was kilHng off the Indians fast. The 
vitality level’s gone up a lot in the last seven 
days.” 

“Which is crazy,” Raft told him. “It’s ac- 
cidental — just a cycle. There’s no reason. The 
drums have nothing to do with it.” 

“Did I mention drums?” 

Raft glared. 

Craddock put the hypos in the sterilizer 
and closed the lid. “The drums aren’t talking, 
though. It’s not Western Union. It’s just 
rhythm. And it means something.” 

“What?” 

The Welshman hesitated. His face was in 
shadow, and his white hair gleamed like a 
fluffy halo in the overhead light. “I think, 
maybe, there’s a visitor in the forest. I won- 
der now. Have you ever heard of Curupuri?” 

Raft’s face was a mask. 

“Curupuri? What’s that?” 

“A name. The natives have been talking 
about Curupuri. Or maybe you haven’t been 
listening.” 

“I seem to miss a lot around here,” Raft 
said with heavy irony. “I haven’t seen a 
ghost for months.” 

“Maybe you will.” Craddock turned to 
stare toward the window. “Thirty years. 
It’s a long time. I — ^I’ve heard of Curupuri 
before, though. I even — ” 

E STOPPED, and Raft breathed deeply. 

^ He’d heard too, but he didn’t want 
to admit it. Superstition is apt to be psycho- 
logically dangerous in the jungle, and Raft 
knew that Curupuri was a widespread beUef 
among the Indies. He’d encountered it ten 
years ago, when he was younger and more 
impressionable. And yet, he thought, it’s the 
only possible god for the Amazon Basin. 

For Curupuri was the Unknown. He was 
the blind, ravening, terrible life-force that 
the Indies think is the spirit of the jungle. 
A savage, primeval Pan, lairing in the dark- 
ness. But nothing so concrete as Pan. 

Curupuri moved along the Amazon as vast 
and inchoate and yet as tangible as life itself. 
Here in the jungle one realizes, after a while, 
that a god of life can be far more terrible than 
a god of death. The Amazonas is too alive. 
Too enormous for the mind to comprehend. 


a great green living thing sprawled across 
a continent, blind, senseless, ravenously 
alive. 

Yes, Raft could understand why the Indies 
had personified Curupuri. He could almost 
see him as they did, a monstrous shapeless 
creature, neither beast nor man, stirring 
enormously in the breathing fertility of the 
jungle. 

“The devil with it,” Raft said, and drew 
deeply on his cigarette. It was one of his 
last cigarettes. He moved to Craddock’s side 
and stared out the window, drawing smoke 
gratefully into his lungs and savoring the 
second-hand taste of civilization. 

That was all they’d had for a year — 
second-hand civilization. It wasn’t too bad. 
Madagascar had been worse. But there was 
quite a contrast between the sleek modern 
architecture of the home base, the Mallard 
Pathological Institute overlooking the Hud- 
son, and this plastic-walled collection of 
shacks, staffed by a few Institute men and 
some native helpers. 

Three white men Raft, Craddock, and Bill 
Merriday, were here. Merriday was plodding, 
but a good research pathologist, and the 
three of them had worked well together. 

Now the work was ready to be wound up, 
and presently Raft knew he’d be in New 
York again, rushing by air-taxi from roof 
night-club to club, cramming the excitement 
of civilization into as short a time as possible. 
Then a little later, he realized, he’d be feel- 
ing a familiar itch again, and would be 
heading for Tasmania or Ceylon or — some- 
where. There were always new jobs to be 
tackled. 

The drums were still throbbing faintly, far 
off in the dark. After a while Raft left 
Craddock in the lighted lab and wandered 
outside, down to the river, trying not to 
listen to the distant pulse of sound. . . . 

A full moon rode up from the Atlantic, 
brightening the great pleasure-city of Rio, 
swinging up the Amazon to the backlands, 
a huge yellow disc against a starry backdrop. 
But across the Jutahy was the jungle, black 
towering walls of it, creeping and swarming 
with a vitality that was incredible even to a 
scientist. It was the fecund womb of the 
world. 

Hot countries mean growth, but in the 
Amazonas is growth gone wild. Its rich al- 
luvial soil, washed down for ages along the 
rivers, is literally alive; the ground beneath 
your feet moves smd stirs with vitality. There 
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is something unhealthy about such abnormal 
rioting life, unhealthy as the flaming Bra- 
zilian orchids that batten on rottenness and 
blaze in the green gloom like goblin corpse- 
lights. . . . 

Raft thought of Craddock, Odd! That in- 
explicable mixture of incredulity and fear 
— that Raft thought he sensed in the Welsh- 
man was puzzling. There was something else, 
too. He frowned, trying to analyze a vague 
shadow, and at length nodded, satisfied. 
Craddock was repelled by the drums but he 
was also drawn, attracted by them in some 
Strange way. Well, Craddock had lived in 
this part of the forest for a long time. He 
was nearly Indio in many ways. 

Something moving out on the surface of 
the river, sheet-silver under the moon, 
roused Raft from uncomfortable thoughts. 
In a moment he could see the outlines of a 
small boat, and two heads silhouetted against 
the silvery water. The men were pulling in 
toward shore and the hospital’s lighted win- 
dow. 

“Luiz!” Raft called sharply. “Manoel! De- 
pressa! We’ve got visitors.” 

A FEEBLE had came across the water, 
and he saw the two outlines slump 
down, as if the last efforts of exhaustion had 
brought them to the landing. Then came 
excitement — the boys running with lights 
and shouts, everybody who could walk 
swarming to the doors and windows to watch. 
Raft helped beach the boat and superin- 
tended as the two almost tmconscious men 
were carried up to the hospital. 

One of them, he saw, wore an aviator’s 
helmet and clothing; he was beyond speech. 
The other, a slender, bearded man, rather 
startlingly graceful even in this extremity, 
lurched toward the door. 

“Senhor, senhor,” he murmured, in a soft 
voice. 

Craddock came out to help. He stopped 
dead still on the threshold, though crowding 
bodies hid the two arrivals from sight Raft 
saw a look of absolute panic come over the 
Welshman’s face. Then Craddock turned and 
retreated, and there was the nervous clink- 
ing of a bottle. 

Bill Merriday’s stolid, intent features were 
comfortingly normal by contrast. But as 
Merriday, bending over the aviator, was 
stripping off the man’s shirt, he suddenly 
paused. 

"m be hanged,” he said. “I know this 


chap, Brian. Thomas, wait a minute. I’ll have 
it. Da something . . . Da Fonseca, that’s it! 
I told you about that mapping expedition 
that flew in a couple of months ago, when 
you were in the jungle. Da Fonseca was 
piloting.” 

“Crack-up,” Raft said. “What about the 
other man?” 

Merriday glanced over his shoulder. 

“I never saw him before.” 

The thermometer read eighty-six, far be- 
low normal. 

“Shock and exhaustion,” Raft surmised. 
“We’U run a stat C.B.C., just in case. Look 
at his eyes.” He pulled back a lid. The 
pupils were pin-points. 

“I’ll take a look at the other man,” Merri- 
day said, turning. Raft scowled down at da 
Fonseca, a little uncomfortable, though he 
could not have said exactly why. Something 
seemed to have entered the room with the 
two men, and it was nothing that could be 
felt tangibly. But it could be sensed. 

Frowning, Raft watched Luiz milk a speci- 
men from the patient’s finger. The overhead 
light fell yellow and unsteady on da Fonseca, 
upon a glitter of sudden brilliance from 
something that hung on a chain about his 
neck. Raft had thought it a religious medal, 
but now he saw that it was a tiny mirror, no 
larger than a half-dollar. He picked it up. 

The glass was convex, lenticular, and made 
of a dark, bluish material less like glass than 
plastia Raft glimpsed the cloudy, shapeless 
motion of shadows beneath its surface. 

A little shock went through him. The 
mirror did not reflect his face, though he 
was staring directly into it. Instead he saw 
turbulent motion, though there was no such 
motion in the room. He thought of storm- 
clouds boiling and driving before a gale. He 
had the curious, inexplicable feeling of some- 
thing familiar, an impression, an inchoate 
mental pattern. 

Thomas da Fonseca. He caught the extra- 
ordinary impression, for a flashing, brilliant 
moment, that he was looking into da Fon- 
seca’s eyes. The — ^the personality of the man 
was there, suddenly. It was as though the 
two men were briefly en rapport. 

Yet aU Raft saw was the driving, cloudy 
motion in the mirror. 

Then the storm-swirl rifted and was driven 
apart. From the tiny lens in his hand a vi- 
bration ran up the nerves of his arm, striking 
into his brain. He stared down. 

Now that the clouds had cleared away, it 
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was not a mirror, but a portrait. A portrait? 
Then a living portrait, for the face within it 
moved. ... 

A mirror, after all, then. But no — for that 
was certainly not his own face that looked 
back at him out of the small oval. 

It was a girl’s face, seen against a back- 
ground of incredible richness and strange- 
ness that vanished as he looked, because she 
leaned forward as if into the very mirror 
itself, her head blotting out the remarkable 
background. And it was no painted picture. 
She moved, she saw — ^Raft. He drew his 
breath in sharply. 

T here was never such a face before. He 
had no time to see her very clearly, for 
the whole unbelievable glimpse was gone in 
an instant. But he would have known her 
out of a thousand faces if they ever met 
again. 

The look of delicate gayety and wickedness 
in the small, prim curve of her mouth, the 
enormous translucent eyes, colored like 
aquamarines, that looked, for a moment, into 
his very solemnly above the sweet, malicious, 
smiling mouth. 

There could be no other face like it in the 
world. 

Then the mists rolled between them as 
they stared. Raft remembered later that he 
shook the lens passionately in a childish at- 
tempt to call her back, shook it as if his own 
hands could part those clouds again and let 
him see that brilliantly alive little face, so 
gay and solemn, so wicked and so sweet. 

But she was gone. It had all happened 
almost between one breath and the next, and 
he was left standing there staring down at 
the lens and remembering the tantalizing — 
oddness — of that face. 

An oddness seen too briefly to understand 
except as something curiously wrong about 
the girl who had looked into his eyes for 
one fraction of a second. Her hair had been 
— odd. 

The eyes themselves were almost round, 
but subtly slanted at the corners, and with 
a blackness ringing them that was not wholly 
the black of thick lashes, for a prolonged 
dark streak had run up from their outer cor- 
ners a little way, accentuating their slant, 
and giving a faint Egyptian exoticism to the 
round, soft, dainty face with its rounded chin. 
So soft — he remembered that impression 
clearly. Incredibly soft, she had looked, and 
fastidious. 


And wrong. Racially wrong. 

The mirror was blank again, and filled with 
the trembling fogs. But, very briefly, it had 
opened upon another world. 


CHAPTER II 
Drumbeat of Death 


UIZ was staring at Raft in surprise. 
“S’nhor?” Luiz said. 

“What?” Raft answered. 

“Did you speak?” 

“No.” Raft let the lens fall back on' da 
Fonseca’s bare chest. 

Merriday was at his side. “The other man 
won’t let me look at him,” he said worriedly. 
“He’s stubborn.” 

“I’ll talk to him,” Raft said. He went out, 
trying not to think about that lens, that 
lovely, impossible face. Subjective, of course, 
not objective. Hallucination — or self-hyp- 
nosis, with the light reflecting in the mirror 
as a focal point. But he didn’t believe that, 
really. 

The bearded man was in Raft’s office, 
examining a row of bottles on a shelf — ^fetal 
specimens. He turned and bowed, a faint 
mockery in his eyes. Raft was impressed; 
this was no ordinary backwoods wanderer. 
There was a courtUness about him, and a 
smooth-knit, muscular grace that gave the 
impression of fine breeding in Eoth manners 
and lineage. He had also an air of hardly 
concealed excitement and a certain hauteur 
in his poise which Raft did not Uke. 

“Saludades, s’nhor,” he said, his too-bright 
eyes dazzling in the light. Fever, perhaps, 
behind that brilliant stare. His voice was 
deep, and he spoke with an odd, plaintive 
undertone that held a distant familiarity. 
“I am in your debt.” 

His Portuguese was faulty, but one didn’t 
notice that. Raft had a feeling of gaucherie, 
entirely new to him. 

“You can pay it right now,” he said brus- 
quely. “We don’t want the station contami- 
nated, and you may have caught something 
up-river. Take off youi shirt and let’s have 
a look at you.” 

“I am not ill, doutor.” 

“You recover fast, then. You were ready 
to pass out when you came into the hospital.” 

The black eyes flashed wickedly. Then 
the man shrugged and slipped out of the 
ragged shirt. Raft was a little startled at 
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the smooth power in his sleek body, the 
muscles rippling under a skin like brown 
satin, but rippling very smoothly, so that 
until he moved you hardly reaUzed they 
were there. 

“I am Paulo da Costa Pereira,” said the 
man. He seemed faintly amused. “I am a 
garimpeiro.” 

“A diamond-hunter, eh?” Raft slipped a 
thermometer between Pereira’s Ups. “Didn’t 
know they had diamonds around here. I 
should think you’d be in the Rio Francisco 
country.” 

There was no response. Raft used his 
stethoscope, shook his head and tried again. 
He checked his findings by Pereira’s pulse, 
but that didn’t help much. The man’s heart 
wasn’t beating, nor did he apparently have a 
pulse. 

“What the devil!” Raft said, staring. He 
took out the thermometer and licked dry 
lips. Da Fonseca’s temperature had been 
below normal but Pereira’s was so far above 
normal that the mercury pushed the glass 
above 108 °, the highest the glass tube could 
register. 

Pereira was wiping his mouth delicately. 
“I am hungry, s’nhor,” he said. “Could you 
give me some food?” 

“I’ll give you a glucose injection,” Raft 
said, hesitating a little. “Or — I’m not sure. 
Your metabolisms haywire. At the rate you’re 
burning up body-fuel, you’ll be ill.” 

“I have always been this way. I am 
healthy enough.” 

“Not if your heart isn’t beating,” Raft 
said grimly. “I suppose you know that you’re 
— ^you’re impossible? I mean, by rights you 
shouldn’t be alive.” 

Pereira smiled. 

“Perhaps you don’t hear my heartbeat. I 
assure you that its beating.” 

“If it’s that faint, it can’t be pumping any 
blood down your aorta,” Raft said. “Some- 
thing’s plenty wrong with you. Lie down 
on that couch. We’ll need ice-packs to bring 
your temperature down.” 

Pereira shrugged and obeyed. “I am 
hungry.” 

“We’ll take care of that. I’ll need some of 
your blood, too.” 

“No.” 

Raft swore, his temper and nerves flaring. 

As Raft thrust down tho 
cushion, there was a sudden 
whir, a flash of steel, and a 
fan of sharp blades leaped out. 

(CHAP. Vll) 
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"You’re sick. Or don’t you know it?” 

“Very well,” Pereira murmured. “But be 
quick. I dislike being — handled.” 

W ITH an effort Raft restrained an 
angry retort. He drew the necessary 
blood into a test-tube and capped it. 

“Dan!” he called. There was no answer. 
Where the devil was Craddock? 

He summoned Luiz and handed him the 
test-tube. “Give this to Doutor Craddock. I 
want a stat C.B.C.” He turned back to 
Pereira. “What’s the matter with you? Lie 
back.” 

But the diamond-hunter was sitting up, 
his face alive and alight with a wild, excited 
elation. The jet eyes were enormous. For a 
second Raft watched that stare. Then the 
glow went out of Pereira’s eyes and he lay 
back, smiling to himself. 

Raft busied himself with ice-bags. “What 
happened up-river?” 

“I don’t know,” Pereira said, still smiling. 
“Da Fonseca blundered into my camp one 
night. I suppose his plane crashed. He 
couldn’t talk much.” 

“Where you alone?” 

“Yes, I was alone.” 

That was odd, but Raft let it pass. He had 
other things on his mind — the insane impos- 
sibility of a living man whose heart did not 
beat. Ice-cubes clinked. 

“You a Brazilian? You don’t talk ffte 
lingo too weU.” 

The feverishly brilliant eyes narrowed. 

“I have been in the jungle a long time,” 
the man said. “Speaking other tongues. When 
you do not use a language, you lose it” He 
nodded toward the bottles c«i the wall. 
“Yours, doctor?” 

“Yes. Fetal specimens. Embry<Hiic studies. 
Interested?” 

“I know too little to be interested. The 
jungle is my — ^my province. Though the 
sources of life — ” 

He paused. 

Raft waited, but he did not go on. The 
strange eyes closed. 

Raft found that his fingers were shaking 
as he screwed the tops on the ice-bags. 

“That thing da Fonseca wears around his 
neck,” he said, quite softly. “What is it?” 

“I had not noticed,” Pereira murmured. “I 
have had a difficult day. If I might rest, it 
would be nice.” 

Raft grimaced. He stared down at that 
cryptic, inhuman figure, remembering the 


odd malformation of the clavicle he had fdt 
during his examination, remembering other 
things. Some impulse made him say, 

“One last question. What’s your race? 
Your ancestors weren’t Portuguese?” 

Pereira opened his eyes and showed his 
teeth in an impatient smile that was near to 
a snarL 

“Ancestors!” he said irritably. “Forget my 
ancestors for tonight, doutor. I have come a 
long way through the jimgle, if you must 
know it. A long, long way, past many inter- 
esting sights. Wild beasts, and ruins, and 
wild men, and the drums were beating all 
the way.” His voice lowered. “I passed your 
ancestors chattering and scratching them- 
selves in the trees,” he said in a purring 
murmur. “And I passed my ancestors, too.” 
The voice trailed off in an indescribably com- 
placent sound. After a moment of deep 
silence, he said, “I would like to sleep. May 
I be alone?” 

Raft set his teeth. Delirium, of course. 
'That accounted for the senseless rambling. 
But that imperious dismissal was intrinsic 
in the man himself. 

Now he gathered his rags about him as if 
they had been ermine. He seemed to fall 
asleep almost instantly. From his recumbent 
form there breathed out a tremendous vi- 
tality that set Raft’s nerves jangling. 

He turned away. A heartbeat so faint lliat 
it was imperceptible? Ridiculous. Some new 
disease, more likely, though its symptons 
were contradictory. Pereira seemed in per- 
fect health, and yet he obviously couldn’t be. 

There might be another answer. A muta- 
tion? One of those curious, specialized human 
beings that appear occasionally in the race? 
Rsift moved his mouth impatiently. He went 
back to check on the aviator, conscious of a 
queer, rustling alertness permeating the hos- 
pital, as though the coming of the two men 
had roused the place from sleep to wakeful- 
ness. 

T here was no change in da Fonseca, and 
Merriday was busy with stimulants. Raft 
grunted approval and went in search cd 
Craddock. 

Halfway down the hall he stopped at the 
sound of a familiar voice. The diamond- 
hxmter’s low, smooth tones, urgent now, and 
commanding. 

“I return this to you. I have come very fer 
to do it, s’nhor.” 

And Dan Craddock replying in a stondjl- 
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ing whisper that held amazement and fear. 

“But you weren’t there! There was nothing 
there, except — ” 

“We came later,” Pereira said. “By the 
svm and the waters we guessed. Then at 
last we had the answer.” 

Raft let out his breath. A board creaked 
under him. Simultaneously he heard a — a 
sound, a susurrus of faint wind, and felt a 
sense of inexplicable motion. 

Startled, he hurried forward. The pass- 
age lay blankly empty before him. Nothing 
could have left the laboratory without his 
knowledge. But when he stood on the 
threshold he faced Craddock, and Craddock 
alone, staring in blank, astounded paralysis 
at nothing. 

Quickly Raft searched the room with his 
eyes. It was empty. The window screens 
were still in place, and, moreover, were so 
rusted that they could not be removed with- 
out considerable noise. 

“Where’s Pereira?” he asked curtly. 

Craddock turned to face him, jaw slack. 
“Who?” 

“The man you were just talking to.” 

“I— I — ^there was nobody here.” 

“Yeah,” Raft said. “So I’m crazy. That 
wouldn’t surprise me, after what’s happened 
already tonight.” He noticed a booklet in 
Craddock’s hand, a ring -bound notebook 
with its leather cover moulded and dis- 
colored by age. The Welshman hastily stuffed 
it into his pocket. Avoiding Raft’s probing 
eyes, he nodded toward the microscope. 

“There’s the blood. I must have bungled 
it somehow. It’s all wrong.” Yet he didn’t 
seem unduly surprised. 

Raft put his eye to the lens. His lips tight- 
ened. 

“So I am crazy,” he said. 

“It is funny, isn’t it?” Craddock said, 
inadequately. 

It was more than funny. It was appalling. 
The vascular system has certain types of 
blood cells floating free, of course; they have 
a definite form and purpose, and intruding 
organisms may affect them in various ways. 

But this specimen on the slide showed 
something Raft had never seen before. The 
red cells were oval instead of disc-shaped, 
and in place of the whites there were ciliated 
organisms that moved with a writhing, er- 
ratic motion. 

And moving fast — too fast! 

“They’ve slowed dawn a lot since I first 
looked,” Craddock said. “In the beginning 
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they were spinning so quickly I couldn’t even 
see them.” 

“But what sort of bug would do that? It’s 
destroyed the phagocytes. Pereira ought to be 
dead, if he hasn’t a white blood cell in his 
body. No, there’s a mistake somewhere. We’d 
better run some reagent tests.” 

They did, going through the routine, but 
found nothing. To every test they could 
devise, the reaction was that of apparently 
normal blood. Furthermore, the writhing 
ciUate things seemed not to be malignant. 
When toxic matter was introduced the cili- 
ates formed a barrier of their own hairy 
bodies, just as phagocytes should have done, 
but three times as effective. 

A specimen slide glittered and trembled 
in Craddock’s mutilated hand. 

“It’s an improvement,” he said. “Those 
bugs are better than whites.” 

“But where are the whiter?” 

“Deus, how should I know?” Craddock’s 
fingers slid into the pocket where he had 
placed that discolored notebook. “I’m not 
in charge here — you are. This is your prob- 
lem.” 

“I wonder if it is,” Raft said slowly. “Just 
what was there about the — sun and the 
waters?” 

Craddock hesitated. Then a wry, crooked 
smile twisted his mouth. 

“They appeared quite normal to me,” he 
said. And, turning on his heel, was gone. 

I P AFT stared after him. What was be- 
^ hind this? Craddock obviously knew 
Pereira. Though how that interview had 
been held. Raft did not know. Ventrilo- 
quism? He snorted at the thought. No, 
Pereira had been in the laboratory with 
Craddock, and then he had, seemingly, 
walked through solid walls. 

Which meant — what? 

Raft turned to the microscope again. There 
was no help there. In the sane, modem world 
of 1954 there was simply no place for such 
irrationalities. Incidentally, where was 
Pereira now? 

He wasn’t in the office where Raft had left 
him. And as Raft hesitated on the doorway, 
he heard a sound that brought blood pump- 
ing into his temples. He felt as though the 
subtle, half-sensed hints of wrongness had 
suddenly exploded into action. 

It was merely the faint pop-popping of 
exhaust, but there was no reason for the 
motor launch to be going out at this hour. 
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Raft headed for the river. He paused to 
seize a flashlight. There were faint shouts. 
Others had caught the soiuid of the engine 
too. Merriday’s bulky form loomed on the 
bank. 

Raft leveled the light and sent the beam 
flashing out into that pit of shadows. The 
smooth surface of the river glinted like a 
stream of diamonds. He swung the beam. 

There was the motor launch, ploughing a 
black furrow in the shining water as it melted 
away into the gloom where the flashlight’s 
rays could not penetrate. 

But just as it vanished the light caught 
one full gleam upon a face — Pereira’s face, 
laughing back across his shoulder, white 
teeth glittering in the velvety beard. Triumph 
was arrogant in his laughter, the, elation 
Raft had sensed before. 

There was someone with him; Raft found 
it impossible to make out who that someone 
was. The Indies were running along the 
cleared bank, and a couple of them had put 
out in a canoa, but that wouldn’t help. Raft 
drew the pistol he always carried in the 
jungle. The thought of sending a bullet after 
that arrogant, laughing face was very pleas- 
ant. 

“No, Brian!” Merriday said, and pulled 
down his arm. 

“But he’s getting away with our boat!” 

“Dan Craddock’s with him,” Merriday 
said. “Didn’t you see?” 

The pop-popping of the motor was fainter 
now, dying into the dim murmur of the 
Jutahy drums. Raft stood motionless, feel- 
ing bewildered and helpless. 

“Nothing we can do till morning, anyway,” 
he said presently. “Let’s go back inside.” 

Then a voice he did not know jabbered 
something In Portuguese. 

“He has gone back to his own land — and 
he has taken something with him.” 

Raft flashed the light up into the face of 
the aviator, da Fonseca, his flyer’s cap 
gripped in one hand as he fumbled at his 
throat, groping, searching. The pupils of his 
eyes were no longer tiny. They were huge. 

“Taken what?” Merriday said. 

“My soul,” da Fonseca said quite simply. 

'There was a moment of stillness. And in 
that pause da Fonseca’s words fell with 
nightmare clarity. 

“I had it in a little mirror around my neck. 
He put it there. It gave him the power to — 
to — ” The thin, breathless voice faded. 

“To do what?” Raft asked. 


“To make men slaves,” the aviator whis- 
pered. “As he did with the doutor.” 

Craddock! Raft had a sudden insane relief 
that the Welshman had not, then, gone off 
wiUingly with Pereira, in some mysterious 
unfathomed partnership. Then he was furious 
with himself for instantly accepting such a 
fantastic an explanation from a man so ob- 
viously mad. 

Yet it was an explanation. There seemed 
to be no other. 

“Let me down,” da Fonseca said, stirring 
against the hands that held him upright. 
“Without my soul I cannot stay here long.” 

“Carry him inside,” Raft said. “Bill, get a 
hypo. Adrenalin.” 

A FONSECA had collapsed completely 
by the time he was laid gently on a 
cot. His heart had stopped. Merriday came 
running with a syringe. 

He had put on a long needle, guessing 
Raft’s intention. 

Raft made the injection directly into the 
heart muscle. 'Then he waited, stethoscope 
ready. He was conscious of something — dif- 
ferent. Something changed. 

Abruptly he knew what it was. ’The drums. 
They were louder, shouting, triumphant. 
’Their beat was like the throbbing of a 
monster heart — of the jungle’s heart, dark 
and immense. 

Da Fonseca responded. Raft heard the 
soft pounding through fhe instrument, and 
those heart-beats were timed exactly to the 
rhythm of the Jutahy drums. His lids lifted 
slowly. His voice was hollow, chanting. 

“He goes back now — and the gate of Doir- 
ada opens to his coming — He goes back — to 
the sleeping Flame. By the unseen road, 
where the devils of Paititi watch _at the gate 
of Doirada. . . .” 

Louder roared the drums. Louder beat da 
Fonseca’s heart. His voice grew stronger. 

‘"The sun was wrong. And the river was 
slow — too slow. There was a devil there, 
under the ice. It was — ^was — ” 

He tore again at his throat, gasping for 
breath. His eyes held madness. 

“Curupmi!” he screamed, and the drums 
crashed an echo. 

And were still. 

’There was silence, blank and empty. As 
though at a signal, the Jutahy drums had 
stopped. 

Da Fonseca fell back like a dead man on 
the cot. Raft, sweat cold on his skin, leaned 



forward, searching with his stethoscope at 
the bared chest. 

He heard nothing. 

Then, far out in the jungle, a drum mut- 
tered once and was still. 

Da Fonseca’s dead heart stirred with it. 
And fell silent. 


CHAPTER III 
Gate to Paititi 


W ITH five Indies Dr. Brian Raft went 
up the Jutahy after Craddock and 
Pereira. He w^ent with his lips thinned grimly, 
and a deep doubt in his mind. Merriday he 
left at the base hospital, to wind up the 
experiment and send the records back to 
the Institute. 

“You can’t go alone,” Merriday had said. 
“You’re crazy, Brian.” 

Raft nodded, 

“Maybe. But we worked with Dan for 
nearly a year, and he’s a white man. As 
for Pereira, sometimes I’m not entirely sure 
that he was a — man.” 

Stolid Merriday blinked. 

“Oh, but that’s nonsense.” 

“I told you what happened. He had no 
heartbeat. His temperature was crazy. And 
the way he walked through the laboratory 
wall wasn’t strictly normal, was it?” 

“Da Fonseca said some queer things before 
he died, too. You’re not starting to believe 
them, are you?” 

“No,” Raft said. “Not yet. Not without a 
devil of a lot of proof. Just the same, I wish 
I’d got a chance at that notebook of Crad- 
dock’s. Pereira said he was retiuming it. And 


that stuff about the sun and the river being 
too slow. Two people mentioned that, you 
know; da Fonseca and Pereira. Moreover, 
Dan seemed to understand what it meant.” 

“More than I do,” Merriday grunted. “It’s 
dangerous for you to go up-river alone.” 

“I’ve got a hunch Craddock went up- 
river, a long time ago. What he found there 
is a mystery.” Raft shook his head. “I don’t 
know. I just don’t know. Bill. Anyway, 
they didn’t have much fuel aboard, and I 
think I can catch up with them.” 

“I wish you’d let me go with you.” 

But Raft wouldn’t agree to that. In the 
end, he went out alone, the Indios paddling 
the big canoa untiringly up against the cur- 
rent. He had supplies — ^what he could get 
hastily together — and guns and ammunition. 
The natives helped him find Pereira’s track. 
For, all too soon, the diamond-hunter left 
the river. 

“Two men walking,” Luiz said, eyeing the 
underbrush. 

Walking. That meant either that Crad- 
dock was going willingly now, or else there 
was force being employed. Hypnosis, per- 
haps, Raft thought, remembering the lens- 
mirror. More and more often now he 
recalled the exotic, paradoxical face of the 
girl. How she tied into the mystery he could 
not guess, but remembrance of her made him 
more willing to seek out the solution. 

So they went westward toward the Ecua- 
dorian border, where a thousand little rivers 
rise to pour into the great Solimoes that 
feeds the Amazon itself. Ten days and ten 
nights they traveled. . . . 

On the eleventh morning the Indios were 
gone, even the faithful Luiz. No sound, no 
alarm — but Raft was alone when he woke. 

[Turn pagre] 
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Perhaps they had deserted. Perhaps the 
jaguars had got them. The beasts had been 
holding a devil’s sabbath in the forest dur- 
ing the night. Raft didn’t find any traces. 

His lips drew down more grimly, and he 
went on, slower because tracking was hard 
work, for another ten days. He pushed on 
doggedly through the green breathing walls 
of the silent jungle, which pulsated with in- 
visible life — ^never sure that the next turn of 
the way might not bring him face to face with 
the deadly giboya, or one of the omnipresent 
jaguars, or Pereira himself. 

He could not have done it at all except for 
the years of rigorous outdoor life and tropical 
experience. But he kept on his quarry’s 
track. 

Then, in the end, he found what the dying 
da Fonseca had called the unseen road. 

The day before, from the height of a crest 
— ^he was getting into mountains — he had 
seen the great valley, an immense horizon- 
reaching bowl of fertile forest stretching fur- 
ther than his eye could follow. It was an 
ocean of moving green. But the track led 
dovm into it. 

There was a roughly circular space down 
there where the shade of green was different. 
It must be very large, for it was far away — 
miles in diameter. Partly it seemed to be 
cupped between mountains, and Raft caught 
the flash of a river far off circling around 
the nearer curve of it. Perhaps fifty miles 
in diameter, the place was, but distances 
are deceptive in the forest. He followed the 
trail, and it led him directly toward that 
oasis of green within the green. 

AFT had stood the trip well. His face 
was more deeply seamed, his eyes 
were red-rimmed, yet he felt little weakness. 
A sound medical knowledge helped him 
there. Fevers were rife in this country. 
Fevers, but no Indios. Animals only, and 
chiefly the jaguars. 

Animals! The place swarmed with life. Raft 
thought wearily. Everywhere around him 
was movement, the bright flutter of insects 
and brilliant birds, the w’atery gliding of a 
snake rippling to cover, the smooth, furtive 
motion of the big cats, the erratic hysteria 
of tapir or peccary. All about him was the 
jungle Itself, like a vast composite animal, 
terribly alive. 

Then, in a clearing, he saw plainly the 
tracks he had been following. Craddock’s, 
and the diamond-hunter’s. Pereira had been 


leading. A rare blaze of sunlight glanced 
down from overhead, picking out the colors 
of leaf and flower. 

At one spot in the green wall Raft saw 
something curious — an oval tunnel curving 
away into the matted jungle as if some 
gigantic serpent had passed this way, press- 
ing the vines and trees aside, flattening the 
floor, leaving its own shape carved out of 
the living vegetation. The footprints led 
across the clearing toward that green tunnel 
of gloom. 

The footprints stopped halfway across the 
open space. 

Instinctively Raft looked up. But there 
were no trees close enough. With a long 
sigh he let the pack slide from his shoulder, 
but he didn’t let go of the rifle. 

There was a path, he saw now, beginning 
where the footprints stopped, six feet wide, 
depressed a little below the surface of the 
ground. 

Odd! 

He went forward — and jerked back, 
startled. Something had touched him. An 
invisible, cool tangibility that stood unseen 
here in the quiet air of the glade. 

Raft put his hand out cautiously. It was 
halted in midair. A smooth, glassy, invisible 
surface. He explored the surface by touch, 
since sight could not help him. The thing 
seemed to be a hollow tube, nine or ten feet 
high — he threw pebbles to test that — and it 
was made of some perfectly transparent sub- 
stance, on which not even dust eould settle. 

As Raft glanced along its unseeable wind- 
ing length into the jungle he could observe 
how it pressed the trees aside to make way 
for it, supporting hanging orchids in midair, 
stopping the flight of a humming-bird that 
dashed itself in bewilderment against the 
solid air. 

As he stood there, wondering, the first 
deep roar of the jaguar echoed through the 
clearing. Raft whirled, lifting his rifle. He 
could see the leaves vibrate to that deep- 
throated sound, but of the jaguar itself he 
could see nothing. 

Yet it must be very near — it must be very 
large — and it must be on the verge of a 
charge. Raft decided, listening to the cough- 
ing breathing of the great cat. 

He was in the open here. Coming to a 
quick decision, he bent, seized his rucksack, 
and tossed it behind him into the invisible 
tunnel. Rifle at the ready, he backed after 
it, and under his feet the yielding earth gave 
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place to something hard and smooth. The 
great, echoing yell came once more, rever- 
berating strangely from the tunnel walls. 

Then something soughed past him. A whis- 
pering— dim, distant, fainter than a breath. 
Before him, like heat-waves in the air, a 
shimmer swept across the tunnel-mouth. 

Instantly all sound ceased. Raft’s ears 
rang with the dead, intense silence. He 
reached out into empty air, and it was not 
empty. 

Across the mouth of the tube stretched the 
same glass-smooth barrier that were walls 
and roof and floor to him. The doorway was 
closed. The gate — the Gate to Paitita? 

A trap? Had Pereira set this snare? 

Raft patted the stock of his rifle. All right, 
a trap, then.' But he wasn’t exactly un- 
armed. He’d go ahead, since that had been 
his intention anyway. Only he would not go 
it blind. He would be ready. 

T here was no sign of the jaguar. He 
put the pack on his shoulders and 
started walking. The footing was smooth, 
but not slippery. Something seemed to hold 
his feet down. This wasn’t glass. It was, 
perhaps, a force-field, an invisible screen 
of pure energy. Da Fonseca had spoken of 
the unseen road. 

Check. 

He hiked on. across the clearing, into the 
forest, not letting himself wonder too much 
yet. There was plenty to think about. Raft 
had long ago learned the trick of shutting 
his mind to thoughts which he was not yet 
ready to entertain. 

He had closed his mind time after time in 
these tv^enty days to one recurring vision — 
the gay, solemn, radiant face of the girl in 
the mirror, seen impossibly in one glance, 
and never to be forgotten. 

It was not exactly a path. Had Raft not 
known that he walked in a tunnel, and had 
it not been for the utter, dead stillness, there 
would have seemed no reason for alarm. The 
jungle still rose solid and shadowy about 
him. 

Butterflies fluttered brilliantly past. Birds 
trailed their fantastic plumage through the 
leaves. Now and then a cloud of tiny sting- 
ing puims blew past outside the stuff that 
was not glass. 

Magellan, very long ago, had written of 
Brazilian trees that gave soap and glass, dis- 
torted versions of the hevea that flows rich 
latex. There was often truth in legends. The 
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Seven Cities of Cibola — they were real, even 
though they had never been paved with gold. 

Vespucci, Raft recalled from some dark 
cranny of memory, had mentioned a Lake 
Doirada, somewhere in the sertao, with shin- 
ing cities on its banks. And the kingdom of 
Paititi, that da Fonseca had spoken of. In 
the old days bands of mafnelucos had gone 
out on more than one expedition to find 
Paititi. 

He could recall only fragmentary scraps. 
Paititi, where some of the natives were 
dwarfs and some were giants, some had their 
feet turned backwards, and other had legs 
like birds. The usual legendary yarns. 

Nobody had ever found Paititi. 

Raft got the torch out of his pack. The 
path had been sinking deeper and deeper 
below ground level. Now, a few yards ahead, 
the black depths of a tunnel loomed. The 
tube was plunging underground. It was 
impossible to keep one’s footing on that 
breakneck slant, and Raft advanced very 
■ cautiously, wondering how Pereira and 
Craddock had managed it. 

The light stabbed out. There was nothing 
to see but the compressed earth walling him 
in. 'The tunnel angled down steeply. Too 
steeply. Raft realized abruptly that he had 
gone too far. Something had tricked him, a 
shifting of balance, a — a warping of gravity, 
it seemed. For, he realized unmistakably, an 
unknown force was keeping him upright as 
a fly keeps its footing on perpendicular walls. 

For an instant giddiness made his head 
swim. This ramp was not perpendicular, of 
course, but he had no suction cups on his 
feet. Nevertheless he maintained his balance 
on a slope of at least forty-five degrees. 

Pure energy, he thought. Walls of force! 

He went on down, though now he had no 
way of telling whether he was climbing or 
descending. Only logic showed that, since 
it was dark, he was probably going deep into 
the earth. 

Then, after a long time, came a sudden 
change. Light glowed curiously from around 
a curve ahead. Dim light, more like a dark- 
ness alive with twisting, coiling refractions. 
Raft went on warily! 

It was water. 

It went over and around the tunnel in a 
smooth, swift, glassy current, foam-marbled, 
perfectly silent, gleaming in the beam of the 
torch. 

Raft thought, The Children of Israel went 
upon dry land in the midst of the sea, and 
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the waters were a wall unto them. 

Still aijother miracle occurred on a jour- 
ney beginning to be laden with miracles. 
Raft’s jaw set a bit harder. He went ahead, 
vaguely hoping that what had happened to 
the Egyptians wouldn’t happen to him. If 
that wall should break, it would be unfor- 
tunate. 

The wall did not break. He went forward 
into a long period of blackness, broken only 
by the light beam. He was, he realized^ very 
far down now. For all he knew he might be 
descending a completely perpendicular path, 
the warped gravity of the tunnel making 
such a fantastic descent possible. 

A FAINT glow warned him to switch off 
the light. Darkness closed in, but it 
did not last for long. His eyes adjusted 
themselves to a dim violet glow that seemed 
to come from all sides, above, below, every- 
where. Vertigo made Raft’s head spin sick- 
eningly. 

Far, far below him, but at an impossible 
angle, seen slantingly through the trans- 
parent floor, was the jagged curve of an 
immense cavern. 

In a moment more logic asserted itself and 
the vertigo grew even worse, for Raft saw 
now that it was he himself who stood at that 
incredible angle, not the apparently tilted 
cave. It was bathed in faint violet light. The 
walls were crags, the roof, high above, 
dripped with stalactites that glittered wanly 
in the dimness. 

The cave was narrow and curved right 
and left out of sight. The tunnel swept dovm 
in a dizzying arc and vanished into a spot 
of darkness in a distant wall. Raft knew that 
he should be totally unable to keep his foot- 
ing on that tremendous slide. But as he ad- 
vanced gingerly on the invisible flooring, it 
seemed the cavern and not himself was de- 
fying gravity. 

Far down in the violet darkness some- 
thing moved. Something alive. Raft could 
not see it clearly. Beyond it was another 
motion, and up among the crags of the walls, 
still more motion. The high, narrow, vio- 
lently tilted cavern was coming alive all 
around him with those moving shadows 
which converged upon him as he stood frozen 
there in midair. 

Devils of Paititi! 

Biologically they were impossible. He 
could see only their outlines, but there were 
shadows that looked like wings — and great 


talons — and — and other things. No two of 
them were alike. The logic of anatomy had 
gone wrong, somehow, and Raft’s mouth felt 
dry and sour. 

They had seen him, obviously. They were 
moving sluggishly toward him, with a slow- 
ness more disturbing than any speed — as if 
they knew they could afford to take their 
time. 

A shudder shook Raft. Though he knew 
that Pereira and Craddock had come this 
way, suddenly his footing did not seem so 
secure on that airy bridge. He had the sen- 
sation of toppling on the brink of a pit 
thronging with monsters from pure night- 
mare. If ther« were a break in this tunnel 
of glass, disaster would overwhelm him. 

Biological sports, he told himself, and went 
on. 

Ten minutes further along the dark tunnei 
he came to a fork of the way, the first one 
he had encountered. There was no clue aa 
to which way he should turn. At random 
Raft took the right-hand branch, and this 
time luck was with him. 

The ending of the trmnel was an anti- 
climax. He saw the circle of light long be- 
fore he reached it. It was a deep, clear ra- 
diance which seemed to block the passage. 
Another force-wall. Raft thought, like the 
substance of the tulDe itself. But it was dif- 
ferent in that it reflected light, or glowed 
with a cool brilliance of its own. 

He touched the smooth glossy surface of 
it. Nothing. Simply light made tangible. 
Light that was, he saw, growing paler as 
he watched. 

Shadows and shapes appeared in the 
cloudy whiteness, ghostly and strange. A 
wavering outline darkened and altered. It 
was man-shaped, and Raft’s gun slipped 
easily into his hand. Beyond the figure were 
other dim traceries, tall columns, and what 
seemed to be a stream. 

The light faded and was gone. With a 
whispering murmur the barrier dissolved. 

The stream became a staircase, dropping 
steeply away from Raft’s feet to the floor of 
an immense hall empty save for the columns, 
huger than the Karnak pillars, that marched 
in diminishing rows into the distance. Empty, 
save for these, and for the girl w'ho stood fac- 
ing him, ten feet down the stairway, very 
lovely, and — with something subtly wrong 
about her round, soft face. 

She moved her hands quickly. Behind 
Raft a whisper sang softly. He looked back, 
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in time to see the barrier of the light spring 
into being across the tunnel’s mouth. 

The road hack was closed. 


CHAPTER IV 
Janissa 


S HE was as he remembered her from that 
brief glimpse in da Fonseca’s lens. 
There was a prim, gay touch of wickedness 
about her small mouth. The shadowed eyes 
were aquamarine, given a subtle slant by the 
darkness about them. Her hair was — was 
tiger-striped. 

Honej*-yeUow and dim gold, it was a cloud 
about her head, so fine that it seemed to 
fade off into invisibility. 

Her garments, blue and gold, clung so 
closely to her slim body that they seemed 
like a second skin. At her waist was a wide 
belt, and now she thrust something into a 
pocket of it as she smiled at Raft. 

With that smile her face changed. It was 
infinitely appealing, completely tender and 
welcoming. Her voice, when Raft heard it, 
was as he expected. A rippling murmur, 
with that same famihar haunting undertone 
he had caught in Pereira’s voice. 

The language was unknown to him, though. 
Seeing this, the girl switched to stumbling 
Portuguese, and then, shrugging her slim 
shoulders, tried an Indio dialect that Raft 
knew, though he had never heard it spoken 
in quite this way. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said. “If I 
guided you this far, do you think I’ll let any- 
thing harm you now? Though once I was 
afraid, when you hesitated at the fork of the 
road. But you took the right turning.” 

Raft had bolstered his gun, but his hand 
still lingered on its cool, reassuring metal. 
In the same dialect he answered her. 

“You guided me here?” 

“Of course. Parror does not know; he was 
too busy getting enough to eat outside.” She 
chuckled. “He hated that. He’s a good 
hunter, but burning meat over open flames 
— ugh! Parror is not as complacent as you 
may have thought.” 

“Parror?” Raft said. “Would that be Pere- 
ira?” 

“Yes. Now come with me, Brian Raft. 
You see that I know your name. But there’s 
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much that I do not know, and you must tell 
me those things.” 

“No,” Raft said. He hadn’t moved from his 
position at the top of the staircase. “If you 
know so much, you know why I came here. 
Where’s Dan Craddock?” 

“Oh, he’s awake now.” She took a tiny 
lens from her belt and swung it idly. “Par- 
ror gave me back my mirror when he re- 
turned, since it was no longer needed to keep 
Craddock controlled. So I was able to see 
you coming through the jungle. You had 
looked into my mirror, and after that I could 
see you. Which was lucky for you, or you’d 
never have been able to open the gateway to 
Paititi.” 

“Take me to Craddock,” Raft commanded, 
feeling very unsure of himself, and therefore 
acting very sure. “Now.” 

“All right.” The girl’s hand touched Raft’s 
arm, urging him down the steps. As they 
descended the enormous columns seemed to 
rise above them, the vastness of the huge 
hall becoming more and more apparent. 

“You haven’t asked me my name,” the low 
voice said. 

“What is it?” 

“Janissa,” she told him. “And this is Pai- 
titi. But you must have known that.” 

Raft shook his head. 

“You may know a lot about the outside 
world, but it’s a one-way circuit. The only 
place I’d ever heard of Paititi was in a 
legend.” 

“We have our legends too.” 

They were at the foot of the stairs. Janissa 
guided him across the hall and through an 
arched opening into a mosaic-walled passage. 

There were symbols on those walls, but 
they struck a note entirely strange to Raft. 
Once or twice he noticed pictures, but the 
figures in them seemed to have no resem- 
blance to either Janissa or Pereira— Parror. 
He had no time to observe closely. 

The girl led him into a smaller hall, up a 
stairway, and at last into a round room whose 
walls were softly padded with velvet, cush- 
ioned and quilted in patterns like flowers. 
The floor was padded, too. The whole room 
was like a great pillowed sofa. 

H e had a moment to take it all in — 
the cushiony room, its strangeness and 
luxury, and the rich, deep colors of the vel- 
vet. He saw at one end of the room an oval 
door of some semi-translucent substance 
opening upon dim light, and in another wall 
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was an archway, broad and low, which 
looked out upon moving trees. 

There was something rather startling about 
the trees, but he had no time to look closely. 
He caught the fragrance of a breeze, though, 
smelling of flowers and damp jungle lush- 
ness where the sun seldom shines, and real- 
ized that he had come out at last upon the 
siu'face of the earth somewhere, after the 
long journey underground. 

“Sit down and rest,” Janissa said. “You’ve 
come far.” 

Raft shook his head. 

“You said you were taking me to Crad- 
dock. Well?” 

“I cannot do that yet. Parror is with him.” 

“Good.” Raft touched his gun. Janissa 
merely smiled. 

“In Parror’s castle — ^tn this land where he 
has power — ^you think that will help you?” 

“I think so. If it won’t, there are other 
ways.” He unslung the rifle from his shoul- 
der and leaned it against a cushioned wall. 
“I don’t know what kind of superman Par- 
ror may be, but I’ll bet he can’t dodge a 
bullet.” 

“A bullet? Oh, I see. You are both right 
and wrong. Your weapon would have been 
useless against Parror outside, but in Pai- 
titi he is more vulnerable.” 

Raft stared at the strange, lovely, dis- 
turbingly different face upturned to him. 

“Meaning what?” 

“Parror does not know that you are here. 
So—” 

“But Parror does know,” said a very soft, 
smooth voice. Raft whirled, surprise height- 
ening his pulse and making his breath catch. 
Parror! 

He had come soundlessly through the oval 
door, and Raft realized, with some distantly 
logical corner of his mind, that Parror must 
have been much farther ahead than he had 
thought, for the man had had time to bathe 
and change from his ragged garments. The 
black beard was trimmed to no more than 
a velvety shadow outlining the heavy, but 
curiously delicate chin. 

The garments he wore were thick, soft, 
gleaming like dull satin, and fitting so per- 
fectly they might have been literally painted 
upon his body. He was fingering an odd 
weapon like a silver whip that hung from 
the broad jeweled belt he wore. 

Raft felt suddenly very unsure of himself. 
This was too different a meeting from the 
one he had been Einticipating. For this was 


not the jungle. There was, very definitely, 
something about Parror that made Raft’s 
skin crawl. Wrong — ^wrong — a racial wrong- 
ness he could not define. He had felt it about 
Janissa, but not with the violence he felt 
now. 

Arrogance clothed Parror like a garment. 
He was in his own environment. He was 
regally confident. Raft had an uncomfortable 
realization of his own awkwardness and 
crudity and, from the mockery in the vel- 
vety black eyes, he knew that Parror shared 
the thought. 

Parror lifted his lip in a fastidious smile. 

“You were not needed here,” he said, in 
the Indio dialect. “But perhaps, after all I 
can find a use for you. Yes, I think I can.” 

“We may, Parror,” Janissa murmured, and 
for an instant unsheathed swords seemed to 
flash between the two. 

“Listen, Pereira or whatever you call your- 
self, we’re going to have a talk,” Raft said 
angrily, “Now. It’ll be fast talking, too.” 

“It will?” Parror murmured, and moved 
the silver whip jingling in his hand. 

“Where’s Craddock? What did you do to 
him?” 

“I did nothing. I showed him a certain 
mirror. Through it he saw — ^well, I do not 
know what he saw. But he was ti-anced.” 

“Wake him up. Take me to him.” 

“He is awake now.” 

“He’d better be,” Raft said coldly, his eye 
on Parror’s whip and his fingers touching a 
cool gun-butt. “You killed da Fonseca with 
this same funny business, didn’t you?” 

“Killed him? The mirror is mine. I lent 
it to him and took it back.” 

“Yours?” Janissa breathed. 

ARROR ignored her. “What happened 
after that is no concem of mine. I had 
no further use for da Fonseca. And his 
tongue might have been a danger.” 

Sudden rage flooded Raft. The bearded 
man’s arrogance, his indifference, even the 
subtle wrongness he could not put a name 
too made all the tension of the past three 
weeks crystallize into a hot fury. A bullet 
was not enough. Raft wanted to use his 
hands. 

“You bicho!” he snarled. “If Craddock 
dies rU break your filthy neck. Take me to 
him!” 

He lunged forward and seized Parror’s 
shoulder, feeling a savage delight in coming 
to grips with the man at last. 
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He knew judo. He was well-muscled and 
agile. But he did not expect Parror to — 
explode. 

It was as if the handsome bearded face 
vanished and a demon glared out through 
the flesh and bone of the features. In that 
instant of utter, inhuman rage Raft saw the 
lips flatten away from Parror’s teeth in a 
tigerish snarl, and he hissed shockingly as 
he struggled to tear free. Raft felt the smooth 
surge of muscles, and the power in them 
was shocking too, out of all proportion to 
that sleek, long-limbed slenderness. There 
was a moment of straining conflict. 

Behind him. above the roaring in his ears, 
Raft heard Janissa’s voice, 

“Brian! Let him go — quick!” 

The desperate urgency of her tone made 
Raft respond. 

Shaken, a little dazed by his own anger 
and by the sudden, explosive violence it had 
roused, he released Parror. He felt oddly 
dazzled. He had never seen any human 
being, sane or mad, in the grip of a fury as 
sudden or as demoniac as Parror’s. 

There was another thing, too. The close- 
ness of the grip had re%'ealed a new, totally 
unexpected feature. Under the muscular 
arch of Parror’s chest Raft had felt a steady 
throbbing that was unmistakable. 

And yet — back in the base hospital— -the 
man had had no heartbeat! 

Parror drew back, shook himself, relaxed 
into an imperturbable dignity. Miraculously, 
the insane fury was gone as suddenly as it 
had been roused. 

“You must not touch those of our race in 
such a way. Brian,” Janissa said softly. “If 
you must kill, then kill. But not maul.” 

Raft’s own voice sounded strange to him. 

“’WTiat is your race?” he asked, and his 
questioning gaze moved from the girl’s de- 
mure face to the man’s enigmatic dark eyes. 

Parror said nothing. He only smiled, a 
long, slow, infinitely proud smile. And Raft 
read the answer. He had been seeing it more 
and more clearly every moment that passed, 
in every smooth, flowing motion of his body, 
even in his insane, inhuman fury at being 
touched. Inhuman indeed. Raft remembered 
what Parror had said in the hospital. 

“I passed your ancestors, chattering and 
scratching themselves in the trees. And I 
passed my ancestors, too.” 

Yes, Raft knew now that he had passed 
them in the jungle unseeing, many times. 
They had gone silently by in the underbrush. 
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on great padding feet, the shadows of the 
forest gliding across the shadowy markings 
of their bodies. He had heard their roaring 
in the dark, and seen their lambent eyes in 
the firelight. 

Yes, he thought he knew, now, what race 
Parror’s was. And Janissa’s. 

Not human. They came from a different 
stock. As a physician who had done biolog- 
ical and anthropological work, Raft knew 
that the incredible thing was not theoretic- 
ally impossible. Evolution is not rigid. It is 
an accident that had made man the domi- 
nant, intelligent race. Accident, and the spe- 
cialization of opposing thumbs. 

Oirr ancestors were simian, arboreal, us- 
ing those flexible hands to build the foun- 
dations of civilization. But in a different set- 
up, the ruling race might have descended 
from dogs or reptiles or cats. 

Cats. 

It struck Raft suddenly, and he was 
shocked by the realization, that of all ani- 
mals there is, except for the rodents who do 
not use it, only one which shows signs of 
developing an opposing thumb. The domestic 
cat does occasionally have an extra toe on 
each forefoot. An opposing toe. 

The owner names it Mittens or Boxer and 
thinks no more about the matter. But given 
a little flexibility in that extra member, and 
given time and a favorable environment, 
such as this secret world of Paititi he did not 
yet know, what miracles might now develop! 

F eline stock. That, perhaps, explained 
a great deal, but it did not clear up the 
entire mystery by any means. Raft still had 
no idea of the connection between Parror 
and Dan Craddock, nor exactly what was the 
lens-mirror that had killed da Fonseca. 
There were many other problems as well. 
Too many. 

He noticed a tenseness ripple through Jan- 
issa, as though she had bristled. The word 
sprang unbidden into his mind. Almost 
simultaneously, he caught a distant noise, 
the tramp of feet, the ringing of metal upon 
metal. 

Parror did not seem surprised. He turned 
toward the translucent door, and shadows 
loomed against the pale panel. There was a 
knock. 

“Parror?” Janissa said. Her voice held a 
question. 

He spoke to her briefly in the tongue Raft 
did not understand. She looked quickly to- 
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ward Raft. Her eyes grew blank. A veil of 
demure withdrawal dropped down upon her. 
Suddenly, with a smooth, lithe motion, she 
was on her feet and vanishing among the 
trees beyond the arched portal. 

Parror called a command. The oval swept 
up and vanished. Across that threshold, sil- 
houettes against faint light, came men. Men? 

They wore close-fitting chain-mail, very 
finely meshed. Glittering caps of tiny metal 
links, interwoven into designs, protected their 
heads. There were ten of them, and each had 
at his belt a thin, bare blade like a rapier. 

They had the same mingled strength and 
delicacy of features that marked Parror, the 
same lithe, flowing agility. The taint of the 
tiger was in the way they moved, and the 
way their slanted eyes glowed intently on 
Raft. 

Parror had stepped back, with a little 
shrug, and the ten men, without pausing, 
closed in on Raft. He realized his danger, 
though none of them had drawn a sword. 
He sprang toward the wall vdiere his rifle 
leaned, saw that he would be intercepted, 
and snatched out his revolver. 

Thin, wiry metal burned like a hot brand 
about his wrist. Parror had lashed out with 
his whip. The gun spun from Raft’s grip. He 
felt the onrush of charging bodies, but, cu- 
riously, none of the soldiers touched him. 

The shining rapiers were out, flickering, 
gleaming, weaving a deadly mesh all around 
him. Up and down, feinting, dancing, the 
steel sang, and Raft drew back, respecting 
the menace of those glittering swords. He 
swung toward Parror, but the bearded man 
had retreated and stood by the open arch- 
way, watching alertly. 

“He speaks the Indio?” a deep voice asked. 

Parror nodded. A soldier with a bronzed, 
scarred face gestured toward Raft. 

“Will you come with us peacefully?” 

“Where?” Raft countered. 

“To the Great Lord.” 

“So you’re not the ’^ig shot around here,” 
Raft said to Parror. “Okay, I’U play it that 
way. Maybe it won’t turn out exactly as you 
expect.” 

Parror smiled. “I said I thought I could 
find a use for you,” he murmured in Portu- 
guese. Then he relapsed into the cryptic 
tongue of the cat-people, and the scarred 
soldier asked a quick question. Parror’s an- 
swer seemed to be satisfactory, for the man 
lowered his rapier. 

“Well, Craddock, will you come?” The 


guard looked at Raft and spoke in Indio. 

Craddock? Raft started to answer but Par- 
ror cut him off. There was another quick, 
enigmatic exchange. 

Raft interrupted. 

“My name’s not Craddock. I’m Brian Raft, 
and I came here after Craddock. That 
man — ” He pointed at Parror “ — kidnapped 
him.” 

“I’m sorry,” Parror said. “Such a trick 
won’t work, and I cannot help you now. The 
Great Lord rules here. You must talk to 
him. Best to go with Vann.” 

Vann, the scarred soldier, grunted. 

“He’s right. Lies will not save you. Come! 
As for you, Parror ...” 

He spat out a few words Raft could not 
understand. Parror’s eyes narrowed, but he 
made no reply. 

A point pricked Raft’s back. With a long- 
ing glance toward his fallen gun, now, with 
rifle and rucksack, in the hands of the sol- 
diers, he moved unwillingly forward. Over 
his shoulder he looked hard at Parror. 

“I’ll be back,” he said, a world of promise 
in his tone. 

Then he stepped through the oval portal, 
and was in Paititi. 


CHAPTER V 
Valley of Wonders 


A gain, and ever after that, he was con- 
scious of the indefinable strangeness 
about the lost land that set it apart from 
any other of which he had heard. Raft had 
read tales of hidden civilizations, of Atlantis, 
Lemuria, and fantastic survivals from the 
pash 

But in Paititi he found nothing of such 
arabesques — no jewel-city set down on an 
uncharted sea, no isolated world cut off from 
the earth outside. Nevertheless Paititi was 
as secret, as isolated, as if it had been on 
another planet. 

It was too alive to be regarded as any- 
thing but a vivid, vital reality. Mixed with 
that tremendous vitality which pulsed 
through Paititi was the strangeness that 
hung like an intangible veil between earth 
and sky, the thing that had made this secret 
valley a place blessed and cursed as no spot 
on earth ever had before been. 

Something had leaned down and touched 
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the soil of Paititi, the trees of Paititi, the very 
air that breathed through alien leaves, and 
there had come a change. It was as though 
the touch of that unearthly thing had altered 
all that dwelt here, changing and transmut- 
ing until what remained was different. 

It was a valley, probably a meteoric one. 
Raft thought, remembering that fifty-mile- 
wide circle of jungle he had seen from above. 
But it was well camouflaged. No earthly 
trees could have fulfilled that task, and no 
earthly trees grew here. Looking out across 
that dim twilit land, he was reminded of the 
columnar pillars that had marched across 
the hall where the invisible tube ended. Pil- 
lars of Karnak — but dwarfed by comparison 
with these trees that might have upheld the 
sky itself. 

Yggdrasil is the tree of fife which Norse- 
men say supports the world. 

Only the largest California redwoods could 
have approached their sheer magnitude. For 
each one, in diameter, was as thick as a city 
block is long. They grew at irregular inter- 
vals, a half-mile or more apart, and they 
towered up to a luminous green ceiling which 
was incredibly far above, A tree five miles 
high! 

Up they plunged into that green sky, and 
down into the depths those vast columns 
fell, like arrows of titan gods deeply em- 
bedded in the earth. 

Their roots. Raft thought, might tap the 
very roof of Hell. Without branches, smooth 
and straight, they grew until, at their tops, 
they burst into a rank lushness of green. 

Yet that green vault was translucent. At 
one point, almost directly overhead, an emer- 
ald brilliance told of the noonday tropic sun. 
But in the valley itself hung a clear, cool 
dawn-light that hid nothing. 

Transparent as the air was, the trees them- 
selves made a barrier. Raft could see a curv- 
ing arch winding down from where he stood, 
fifty yards or more to a path that disap- 
peared into that mighty forest. From far 
away came a very low, scarcely audible 
rumble, almost below the threshold of hear- 
ing. 

That was all. Except that Vann tilted back 
his head and stared up questioningly. Raft 
followed his example. 

Behind him were smooth walls and towers, 
the bulk of Parr or 's palace that jutted out 
from the base of a rock cliff, an escarpment 
which swept up and up till it vanished amid 
the ceiling of green. And dropping toward 
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them with nightmare slowness was a cloud 
of rubble and stone. 

“It’s only a landslide,” Vann said casually. 
He pushed Raft forward. “There’s no dan- 
ger.” 

“No danger!” 

“Of course not.” The soldier was sur- 
prised. “Surely you know why.” 

Again Raft looked up. The avalanche was 
perceptibly nearer, but by no means as close 
as it should normally have been. A great 
boulder struck a ledge, bounded out, and 
Raft fixed his gaze upon it. 

It fell slowly — slowly! 

It drifted down, revolving gently as it fell, 
floating out in an arc that ended briefly at 
one of the castle’s turrets. It rebounded, 
doing no harm to the structure that Raft 
could see. It dropped past him, so sluggish- 
ly that he could make out every detail of its 
craggy surface, and embedded itself in the 
ground below. 

T hat boulder had not been feather- 
light. Yet it had floated down as slowly 
as any feather. 

“Move, Craddock,” Vann said, and pushed 
Raft away from a watermelon-sized rock 
that struck the ramp and bounded away 
gently. The other soldiers, looking up, shift- 
ed casually to avoid the falling stones. Raft, 
utterly dumbfounded, stared up. 

“I thought it would wreck the castle,” he 
said. 

“No. The ones who built here built for 
an eternity,” Vann told him. “Not our race, 
but they were very great once.” 

“What the devil made those rocks fall so 
slowly?” 

The soldier shrugged. 

“They fall faster now than in the days of 
our fathers. But they are still not dangerous. 
Only living things can harm one of us. Now 
we’ve talked enough. Come.” 

He took Raft’s arm firmly and led him 
down the aerial pathway. The soldiers fol- 
lowed, their arms clinking softly, mesh- 
armor murmuring metallically against steel 
blades. 

Yes, Raft thought, they had talked enough. 
Or else not nearly enough. Mystery after 
mystery was piling up here, and no sooner 
did he seem to solve one puzzle than another 
appeared. 

The fact that this race sprang from feline 
stock explained much, but it certainly did 
not begin to explain boulders that dropped 
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from the sky as lightly as air-inflated, toy 
balloons. 

Nor did it solve the mystery that sur- 
rounded Parror’s actions, or Janissa’s. At 
first the girl had seemed friendly. Then she 
had given up to Parror without an argu- 
ment. Moreover, the soldiers thought he was 
Dan Craddock. 

Parror had taken advantage of that twist 
very neatly, and Raft knew there was no 
use trying to prove his identity to Vann. But 
when he was taken to the Great Lord, pre- 
sum.ably the ruler of Paititi, there would he 
a chance then. Unless, of course, the Great 
Lord was a hairy savage who wore human 
skulls at his belt. 

Raft grinned vn-yfy- Savagery there was 
in this land, he knew already, but it was not 
barbarous. There was a high culture here, 
an intelligent civilization, though it was 
alien. A feline world would be strikingly 
different from a human one, yet the same 
basics would apply. An isosocles triangle 
was the same on Earth or Mars. 

Unfortunately, he probably would not be 
dealing in geometry. The subtler pitfalls of 
psjmhology loomed before him, and in that 
feline and anthropoid might be very dis- 
similar. A cat people, in fact, would not be 
builders. 

They would be artisans. Vann had already 
said that some other race had built Par- 
ror’s castle. A race that had been very great 
once. When? A thousand years ago? Or a 
million? It had taken man eons to evolve 
into rational beings, and evolution moved at 
a predetermined rate. Not even mutations 
could create an intelligent cat-race from 
feline stock in a few generations. 

There was no use even in wondering about 
such things now. He stepped from the smooth 
footing of the ramp on to an ordinary dirt 
pathway that led off among the colossal 
trees. Now, with his feet actually touching 
the ground of Paititi, he felt the strangeness 
of his surroundings more strongly than ever. 
Those incredible columns seemed to be mov- 
ing toward him, a giant Birnam Wood malig- 
nantly alive. Trees! 

For they were trees, not Jurassic cycads, 
not tree-ferns. He could tell that. They 
v/ere true trees, but they should have grown 
on a planet as large as Jupiter, not on Earth. 

They were sanctuaries as well, retreats for 
living organisms, he saw as the trail passed 
near the towering waU of one. From a dis- 
tance he had thought the bark smooth. In- 


stead, it was literally covered with irregular 
bumps and swellings. 

Vines slid across the trunk like snakes, 
creeping with a slowness that belied the sud- 
den flash of tendrils as — ^tongues? — snapped 
out to capture the insects and birds that flut- 
tered past. 

Rainbow flowers glowed on the leafless 
vines, and a heavy, sweet scent drifted into 
Raft’s nostrils. From something like a shal- 
low shell that jutted from the trunk a lizard 
darted out, seized a vine, and carried it back, 
writhing, to its water-hrimming den. There 
it proceeded to drown the snaky thing and 
devour it at leisure. 

UT the reptile was no lizard. It was, 
Raft decided, a saurian. Only three 
feet long, it nevertheless reminded him of 
the great caymans that teem in Brazilian 
rivers. Except, of course, that crocs are meat 
eaters. 

The saurian was no freak, for there were 
others just like it. Swelling pale excresences 
bulged on the tree, like wasps’ nests thirty 
feet tall, with myriad window-openings from 
which bright eyes glittered at Raft. Furry 
brown bodies moved rapidly across these 
nests, little mammals with tapir-snouts, but 
adapted to tree-life. 

There were other parasites on that enor- 
mous tree, like the great crimson leech that 
clung to the bark and sucked sap out to 
nourish its hideous length, and the inch- 
long, hairless, white creatures like monkeys 
that lived like lice upon the sloth things that 
clambered with extraordinary agility in pur- 
suit of insect prey. 

It would have been symbiosis, except that 
the parasites had nothing to give the trees 
upon which they lived as on a world. Trees 
and living vines and the rubbery pale moss 
that bordered the path, there was no other 
vegetation here. 

But of the fantastic there was much. Be- 
fore Raft’s amazement had died they crossed 
a brook, a half mile further on, by a narrow 
bridge that might have been made of glow- 
ing plastics. No fish were visible through 
that glassy translueence, and as Raft looked 
down, he felt that nothing remotely normal 
could ever exist in those enchanted waters. 
For the stream, too, was wrong. 

It was silent. It did not purl and ripple 
softly over the rocky bed. Small cascades 
and waterfalls dropped, with hypnotic, quiet 
slowness, into the pools beneath. Ripples 
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spread out very gently, very slowly, to die 
against the mossy banks. 

It was not water. Water it could not be. 

It seemed half congealed. 

Yet when Raft, with a questioning glance 
at Vann, knelt beside the brook and lifted 
cupped hands to his mouth, it was water. 
Droplets escaped from between his fingers 
and floated down gently to fall upon the 
thirsty moss. 

Slowly as the boulders that had dropped 
upon Parror’s castle the waters glided on — 
silently. It was Oberon’s glade, where sor- 
cery lay heavy. The sweet fragrance of the 
living vine-flowers hung on the clear air. 

What spell holds this land, Raft thought? 
What magic stooped and touched it once, 
long ago? Surely a god walked here once. 
But what god? One of Earth, or one from 
beyond even the stars? 

Silently he let Vann urge him along the 
path. The sooner he reached his destination, 
the sooner his que.stions might be answered. 

But the monotony of the journey grew tir- 
ing at last. Once a castle, a small structure 
compared to Parror’s fortress, was visible 
under the shelter of the forest, but the sol- 
diers by-passed it without a glance. Raft 
eyed the scar-faced Vann. 

“How much further have we to go?” 

“It is still a long way.” 

He was right. The hours dragged past, and 
Raft’s occasional glances at his wrist watch 
made him conscious of a puzzling new factor. 
They must have covered more than fifteen 
miles, but his watch said that only fifteen 
minutes had passed. Overhead that bright- 
ness in the green vault had not moved. The 
sun. apparently, stood still over Paititi. 

Nor had it moved when, a long while later, 
they came out of the forest at the edge of 
a mile-wide clearing — or what seemed to be 
a clearing. 

Directly ahead, blocking the ■'•ay, stood a 
turreted palace that would have seemed huge 
except for the trees that dwarfed it. Even so, 
it was an enormous structure. 

What lay beyond it Raft could not see, but 
he could make out a shapeless pale cloud that 
hung in the sky beyond those thrusting pin- 
nacles, a formless whiteness that seethed and 
curled slowly into new suggestions of lumi- 
nous hugeness. 

A broad river ran toward the castle, and 
under it. The torrent plunged into a high- 
arched opening beneath that architectural 
colossus, and was lost. 
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AFT was stumbling and exhausted. 
The two long journeys, first through 
the underground tube that led to Paititi, and 
then this fast hike, had turned his muscles 
to water. He was so utterly tired by now 
that he saw his destination through a sort of 
mist, and Vann’s voice came from a long 
distance away. He let himself be urged for- 
ward, mechanically moving his legs to keep 
up with the soldiers. 

There was a courtyard. Figures moved 
about it. A throng of brightly clad figures, 
with the half-Egyptian faces of the cat- 
people, all intent on the spectacle in their 
midst. A high-pitched singing came from a 
man crouching atop a high stone block. 

Exultant wildness shrilled out as he chant- 
ed a song in the language Raft did not under- 
stand. The crouching man played some com- 
plicated string instrument that sounded 
vaguely like the bagpipes. 

In the center of the courtyard two men 
were fighting. One was a giant, tall, smooth- 
ly-muscled, with a strong face already 
masked by blood. The other man was more 
remarkable. Raft’s eyes were drawn to him. 

He was like Parror. and yet unlike. In 
nlace of the sleek, powerful look of the puma, 
this man was as lithe and swift as the hunt- 
ing cheetahs of the old Hindu rajahs. 

Supple and light, his hair a fine mist about 
that strong, delicate face, the man sprang out 
of his opponent’s way, laughing, and slashed 
down with claws. 

He wore a glove, a gauntlet, that was 
tipped with three curved metal blades like 
talons. Needle-sharp they were, for three 
long cuts opened like mouths across the 
larger man’s bare chest, and blood spouted. 

The minstrel’s song rose to ,a thin shrill- 
ing in which there vms something drunken 
and almost mad. The music sang and sang. 
It cried of love and death, and in it was the 
choking, musty smell of fresh blood. 

Turn and dodge and slay. 

Metal grated as the two taloned gloves 
clawed together. The men botinded apart as 
though on springs instead of muscles of flesh. 
The giant shook his head, wiping crimson 
from his eyes. The other paused, with a 
careless gesture, to glance at Raft. His irises 
were blazing yellow. He had slit-like pupils. 

His blond hair, almost orange, was oddly 
marked by shadowy patterns of cloudy black. 
As he smiled, Raft almost expected to see 
the sharp teeth of a predatory leopard. Red 
droplets fell from those murderous gauntlets 
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to a brown thigh. He called a question. 

Vann answered, and the yellow -haired man 
lifted one shoulder impatiently. He spoke a 
few casual syllables, and turned back to the 
giant, lifting a taloned glove. 

For answer his opponent leaped in, and the 
two agile figures were again lost in that 
deadly, graceful dance. Vann, his eyes glow- 
ing, touched Raft’s arm. 

“Come. You must sleep now.” 

Raft’s brief excitement had died. The dull 
stupor of exhaustion made a protective bar- 
rier around Raft. Without another glance at 
the duel, he went with Vann through a por- 
tal, along halls and up spiraling ramps, lost 
in a foggy dimness of sheer physical tired- 
ness. He felt Vann’s hand halt him at last 

“Sleep, now. Darum will see you after 
you’ve rested.” 

“Darum?” Raft saw cushions at his feet, 
and dropped heavily upon them. “Who’s 
Darum?” 

“You just saw him fighting. He is the Great 
Lord. He rules. But now he fights, and 
after that — ” 

Vann’s voice died away, merging with the 
faint, drowsy humming of — of what? 

A purring, sub-sonic vibration thrilled 
through Raft. Deep, comforting it throbbed 
through the very structure of the castle. As 
though the castle lived. As though the hid- 
den pulse of life stirred in the stone. 

That alien whisper lulled Raft to sleep. 


CHAPTER VI 
Mod King 


M any hours later, Raft awoke, re- 
freshed but stiff and aching. Colored 
light came through tall windows, pastel pat- 
terns that shifted and glowed on the pallor 
of the thick carpet. 

He was in what seemed to be a sleeping- 
chamber. There were mirrors on the walls, 
many of them, and the room, he noticed, had 
no corners. It was a silken, padded nest, 
strewn carelessly with silks and pillows, and 
with low, round couches here and there. 

There was an oval door in the wall, but no 
shadow loomed against it. That did not, 
however, mean that there was no guard. 
Raft yawned, stretched, and felt his muscles 
and joints crackle with stiffness. But, aside 


from various dull aches, he felt alert and 
ravenously hungry. 

The dim humming still vibrated through 
him. He turned to the window, pushed open 
a pane, and stepped out onto the balustraded 
porch beyond. There he paused, staring. 

Overhead the sun had moved a fraction — 
that was all. He saw it vaguely, for a tower- 
ing pillar of mist dimmed his' vision. Look- 
ing down, he xmderstood the reason. 

Beneath him a gulf opened. The porch 
overhung a broad platform lower down 
which jutted out over an abyss clouded with 
white fog. A silver torrent of ice shot out 
in an arc and fell away into that incredible 
depth. 

Not ice, no, for it moved slowly. It was 
the river that flowed beneath the castle, to 
drop into the gulf that lay directly under 
Raft. He tried to probe the depths, but the 
boiling maelstrom of mist baiffled him. The 
cataract fell and was lost. 

Fell — slowly. Mist rose slowly too, a gelid 
ghost towering high above the castle. The 
deep humming was louder now, and the 
stone beneath Raft’s feet vibrated to its mur- 
muring. Sub-sonic. The crashing roar of a 
waterfall, resolved by some physical warp 
or distortion into that dim throbbing he felt 
rather than heal'd. 

beginning to understand a little now. His 

Frowming, Raft left the balcony. He was 
mind, refreshed by deep sleep, was clearer. 
Slow water, stones that fell like feathers, a 
sun that dragged itself wearily across that 
green sky. Time, it seemed, was different 
here. Was this lost land actually on Earth? 
The same Earth that held the Amazon Basin, 
and Rio, and New York? Perhaps not. 

He tried to fathom the mystery of the oval 
door. He could not, but it slipped upward 
and vanished suddenly, and Vann stood on 
the threshold, his scarred face alert. 

“So you’re awake,” Van said in the Indio. 
“Good. Darum wants to see you, but he’s 
resting now. You’ll want a bath.” 

“And food,” Raft said. “Does Darum wear 
those gloves all the time?” 

Vann called a command over his shoulders. 
'Then he stepped forward into the room, smil- 
ing. 

“Only for tourneys. He’s less dangerous 
when he wears the gloves. I’ll show you the 
bath, Craddock.” 

“I’m not Craddock. I told you before I’m 
not Craddock.” 

But Vann paid no attention. He moved 
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levers on the wall, and part of the floor slid 
aside, revealing a shallow, wide basin filled 
with a liquid the color of creme de menthe. 
Gratefully Raft slipped out of his ragged 
clothes and lowered himself into the bath. 
Vann watched with a grimace of distaste. 

“It’ll take several washings to get you 
clean,” he remarked. “Here.” He found a 
jar and sprinkled blue powder into the water. 
An astringent, tingling sensation ran across 
Raft’s skin. 

There were brushes, many of them, in- 
struments like Roman strigils, and other 
gadgets Raft experimented with under 
Vann’s guidance. The water was awkward 
to handle because of its sluggishness. 

Once Raft dropped a brush. He watched 
it float gently down till it dug a hole in the 
water, a hole that gradually refilled, while 
ripples crept out to the rim. 

But a bath was luxury, and the aches be- 
gan to leave Raft’s muscles. Vann watched 
unblinkingly, commenting once on the 
coarseness of his prisoner’s hair, and pro- 
viding a gleaming unguent which Raft’s skin 
absorbed leaving him stimulated. Finally a 
page appeared, pushing a wheeled table 
laden with unfamiliar food, and stood mo- 
tionless, struck with amazement as he eyed 
the figure in the bath, 

Vann gestured, and the loose-limbed, dap- 
per youngster, with his daintily malicious 
triangular face, bowed and fled, without re- 
moving his startled gaze from Raft. 

“No wonder he’s surprised,” Vann re- 
marked. “Your musculature is so different 
from ours that you looked deformed to him. 
But I’d like to fight you some time, if op- 
portunity arises.” 

“Thanks,” Raft said. “You’d have a fine 
time cutting my throat with one of those 
gloves.” 

“Not at all.” Vann smiled savagely. “Kill- 
ing is a different thing entirely. The point 
in murder is not to be found out. But a 
fight, a duel — they’re very seldom fatal.” He 
found tight garments like his own and 
helped Raft don them. “I’d have too much 
of an advantage if I wore the gloves. What 
weapons do you use usually?” 

“Rifles,” Raft said. He explained about 
duels. 

“Strange,” the soldier said. “I should think 
there’d be little satisfaction in propelling a 
missile. You wouldn’t be able to feel your 
blade go in. There’d be no physical pleas- 
ure.” 
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“All right. We’ll box, fight with our fists.” 
“Depending on impact alone? That doesn’t 
seem interesting. Don’t you use swords at 
all?” 

“Some of us do,” Raft said. “But I’m no 
swordsman myself. What v/as that you said 
about murder? Is homicide legal here?” 

“No,” Vann said. “We’re not barbariains. 
A murderer has to pay restitution, if he’s 
found out. But only the stupid are caught.” 

“Oh,” Raft said blankly, tackling a pulpy, 
acrid fruit like an orange. “There’s a police 
force, then?” 

H e had to explain, but finally Vann 
understood. 

“We have specialists in detection. If a mur- 
derer can escape their skill, he’s safe enough. 
The trick is — ^I think — to conceal the motive. 
Killers are caught because they haven’t dis- 
guised their motives.” He shook his head 
deprecatingly. 

“Just what is the set-up here?” Raft 
asked. “Does Darum rule all Paititi?” 

Vann nodded. 

“Yes. The set-up is — ^well, that of any 
civilized land.” 

“Sure. Homicide for fim. How is it you 
can talk the Indio tongue?” 

“You aren’t the first outsider to enter Pai- 
titi. We have had brown-skinned men here 
in our fathers’ time, though it has always 
been difficult for us to leave our valley. 
Parror’s ancestors had captive Indies some- 
times, and most of us know the language.” 

Raft thought that logical. Linguist ability 
was a mark of the cosmopolitan, and a cat- 
race would certainly be cosmopolitan, even 
if it never left this hidden valley. 

“And Portuguese?” 

“What?” 

“Falam portugues?” 

“That is strange to me,” Vann admitted. 
“Then Parror picked it up? And Janissa, 
too.” Raft nodded thoughtfully. 

Then he remembered the aviator. “Was 
there a man of my race here, a man named 
da Fonseca, who had a machine which flew 
through the air? About — about fifty sleeps 
ago?” 

Vann’s face lighted up. “The machine that 
flies fell into Paititi about four hundred 
sleeps ago, killing all but one man, whom 
Parror took to his castle. Yes, that was da 
Fonseca, for with his aid Parror read the 
notebook you left in the Cavern of the 
Flame.” 
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Raft put down a morsel untasted. 

“Four hundred sleeps?” he said, a queer 
hesitation in his voice. “Over a year ago. 
How long have I been in Paititi, Vann?” 

“I captured you yesterday,” the soldier 
said. “And that was directly after your ar- 
rival. I was watching for Parror’s return 
from the outer world. So I knew when to 
strike.” 

“I see,” Raft said, though he didn’t. “What 
about this notebook, and the Cavern of the 
Flame? What’s that?” 

“You did not see the Cavern?” 

“I saw a cavern, with some unpleasant 
creatures in it. Is that what you mean?” 

A shudder shook Vann. Briefly a touch of 
fear showed in his eyes. “No — no. That is 
not what I mean.” He changed the subject 
abruptly. “You must see Darum now. Are 
you ready?” 

“As ready as I ever wiU be, I suppose.” 

“Very well.” Vann stood up, turning to- 
ward the door. Raft accompanied his guard 
into a dimly-lighted hall and along it. After 
a while Vann broke silence. 

“The Great Lord has fought and had his 
pleasure afterward, and slept. He will be 
strange now. A word of advice, Craddock.” 

“I’m — well, what is it?” 

“Something hangs in the balance now,” 
Vann said thoughtfully, his gaze on the floor 
as they walked. “For myself, I am not sure. 
I am on neither side as yet. Darum, too, 
hesitates. 

“He had you taken from Parror before the 
— the final step could be taken, but he may 
yet side with Parror. If he does, that will be 
well for you. Or perhaps evil, in the end. I 
cannot see that far ahead. But I will say 
this, since you are of an alien race, you 
would do well to heed it. Darum — ^is mad.” 

A little shock went through Raft. He stared 
at the soldier. 

“Mad? Your king?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he rules?” 

“Of course,” Vann said. “Why not? For 
often he is not mad, and when he is, that 
does not matter much. But with you it may 
mean the difference between life and death. 
Perhaps,” he went on musingly, “life and 
death for Paititi. Remember that Darum is 
not your kind.” 

“I hope not,” Raft said candidly. 

“He is of our kind,” Vann murmured, and 
his eyes were luminous. “Now — ^I hope you 
live. For I’d enjoy a duel with you, Cz^- 


dock. And here is your way.” He held aside 
a heavy tapestry, revealing a dim corridor, 
“Go in.” 

“Thanks,” Raft said. 

He stepped forward. Behind him, Vann 
let the curtain fall. There was silence, ex- 
cept for the never-ceasing vibration that 
shook the castle. Even here its steady hum- 
ming could be felt. 

AFT walked toward another drapery 
that barred the way ahead. 

A different race, he thought, and a dif- 
ferent species. They murder for intellectual 
pleasure and duel for physical excitement. 
They see nothing amiss in a mad king. 

He hesitated before the curtain. Then he 
pushed it aside and stepped through, into a 
ruddy darkness. 

The dim, faint glow came from all around. 
How large the room might be Raft had no 
way of guessing. He saw shrouded shapes 
looming before him, and, in heavier shadow, 
something stirred and looked at him with 
eyes that were glowing disks. A cool, sharp 
perfume was in his nostrils. That infernal 
humming seemed to shake the dark air. 

There was no sound. Raft, after a mo- 
ment, moved forward. The eyes watched 
him steadily. At last he could make out a 
slim figure reclining on a bulkier^ shapeless 
mass — the smooth outline of a jaw, and the 
cloudy mist of hair fading into invisibility. 

Raft stood there, waiting. / 

He sensed that this was not the same man 
he had seen fighting and laughing in the 
courtyard. There was a difference, even 
ph5^ically. In the gloom a change had come 
upon Darum, a strangeness that was indefi- 
nable and yet unmistakable. 

“Sit down,” the king said, in the Indio 
tongue. Even his voice had altered. It was 
passionless, like music heard from very far 
away. 

Raft fumbled, found a couch, and dropped 
upon it. The eyes had a touch of green in 
them as they watched. 

“Listen,” Darum said. 

At the king’s feet a shadow stirred. Its 
soft curves were those of a woman, but from 
that vague figure a subtle breath of terror 
breathed out, chilling Raft. There was a 
sound, almost a voice. Woodwind and sigh- 
ing strings — plaintive, questioning. 

Again the king spoke. 

“Yrann wonders. She wonders why you 
come to Paititi, Craddock, Music is her voice, 
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for she will not speak. But she asks who are 
you? What is your world?” 

The soft strings sang again. Sang a ques- 
tion. 

Raft leaned forward^ as though to break 
the spell. But the king’s eyes held him. 

“He is a god, Yrann. Craddock was in the 
beginning, and now he comes again, very 
near the end. Since his eyra first saw Paititi, 
a race has been born and draws close to the 
shadow. The shadow that the Flame casts 
over all living things.” 

The sighing oboe-flute spoke of a gathm:- 
ing darkness, of a cloud that stooped above 
the land. 

“And yet there are other shadows,” the 
king whispered. “There was a woman cmce, 
Yrann, whose loveliness burned like magic 
fires. Mres that could make men drunken. 
A fire that could make men mad, as I know. 
As I know.” 

Stealthy fear circled Raft’s heart. Poig- 
nant, eerie, the music sang, and the dim 
glotan showed the half-seen, half-veiled 
curves of soft skin and rounded shoulders. 
At Darum’s feet Yrann swept slim fingers 
across sobbing strings. 

“And the fire burned,” the king went on 
softly. “In all Paititi there was none so 
beautiful as this woman. When she danced, 
the tall trees inclined in homage. When she 
smiled, the stones bowed down.” 

A note of pride crept into the wordless 
song. ’The sundrenched spring of green for- 
ests came into the dark chamber; the soimd 
of laughter, and flaunting bright cloaks, and 
clashing steel. The music pirouetted into a 
gay, lilting dance. 

Heavily the king’s voice broke in. The 
music sank to a whisper. 

“There was a man who loved this woman. 
He took her for his own. And she laughed. 
Laughed — knowing power as well as beauty, 
growing drunken at the thought of ruling 
Paititi. Of ruling the man who w’as the 
king.” 

Proud, triumphant, the song rose. Ivory 
arms gleamed. 

“And her eyes fell upon a man who was 
not a king. But she knew that in her arms, 
any man might be the emperor of the uni- 
verse, and the equal of ihe gods. Nor was 
she wrong. If her embrace meant death, 
death would be sweet poiscm.” 

T inkling, mocking laughter, and an 
undertone oi sadness in the music now. 
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“She W81S faithless,” the king said, his 
words falling heavily as stones into the still 
air. “Those lips were faithless. And the arms 
of Yrann sought another, and the white body 
of Yrann yearned too.” 

1116 song hushed almost to silence. 

“Long ago. Very long ago. Now she is no 
longer faithless. Nor is the king sorrowful. 
Maidens dance before him. They ask his love, 
but he has none to give. His love is for 
Yrann, most beautiful of all womankind, and 
she — she loves him now.” 

Tender, obedient, the oboe murmured 
softly. 

“But the king is mad,” the quiet, cool 
voice said, and the music died into stillness. 
“There was a red hour long ago when the 
madness entered into him. That hour will 
not pass, Yrann, and love and madness dwell 
forever side by side.” 

For a long time, there was no sound but 
the faint vibration of the cataract making 
the castle tremble in its iron grip. 

“We speak together, Yrann and I, of things 
forgotten and things that are not forgotten,” 
the king said at last. “But music is her 
tongue now.” His voice changed. “Yrann 
must not die, though Paititi dies. I think that 
you hold a certain answer in your hand, 
Craddock, and whether 1 let you open your 
grip upon that great secret is something I 
cannot teU yet. We must talk first. There are 
many questions.” 

For the first time Raft spoke. He moistened 
his lips. 

“One question has to be settled first,” he 
said. 

“And that is?” 

“I’m not Craddock.” 

The eyes watched him. Raft plunged on. 

“I tried to teU your soldier, Vann, but he 
didn’t believe me. I don’t know what story 
Parror had. It must have been a good one. 
For Craddock’s in Parror’s castle now, his 
captive. I came here to rescue Dan Crad- 
dock, and my name is Brian Raft.” 

“I cannot believe that.” 

“Why should I lie?” Raft asked. “What 
could I gain?” 

“You might have many reasons. And yet 
Parror is clever too. If he had wanted to 
gain time, he might use deception.” 

“Janissa knows who I am. The girl in Par- 
ror’s castle.” 

“But will Janissa speak the truth?” Darum 
asked. “Her mind is like a wind, changing 
and changing. Tell me your story, then. It 
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may be a lie, or it may not. But I will lis- 
ten.” 

Raft talked. He marshaled his thoughts as 
clearly as he could, though the ruddy dim- 
ness of the room played strange tricks on 
his nerves. When he had finished, the glow- 
ing eyes of King Darum were half-closed. 

“Go,” Darum said. 

Raft hesitated. The deep voice sounded 
again, more commandingly. 

“Go,” I said. “We will speak again later. 
Now I must test your story.” 

Raft stood up. From the half-glimpsed 
figure at Darum’s feet that exotic, haunting 
music breathed out again. Caressing, gentle, 
and indefinably sad. 

The king’s eyes watched him. 

Stumbling, Raft moved across the cham- 
ber. He felt the velvet folds of the curtain 
against his face. He lifted it, stepped under 
its soft drape. Behind him light flared. The 
music rose shrilly. Raft half-turned. 

On a dais strewn with cushions Darum 
was standing, his face hidden as he looked 
down at the figure at his feet. Nor had Raft’s 
guess been wrong as to the loveliness of 
those ivory limbs, that half-veiled beautiful 
body. But Yrann’s face was not veiled. 

And her face was — horror. 

Into Raft’s mind flashed unbidden memory 
of the cruel-taloned gauntlet he had seen on 
the king’s hand. Something terrible and sav- 
age and mad had destroyed the beauty of 
Yrann’s face, leaving her goddess body un- 
touched. 

Tlie king looked up. His eyes met Raft’s. 

Raft stepped backward into the corridor 
and let the shielding curtain fall into place. 


CHAPTER VII 
Dread Flame 


H IS watch said minutes had passed, but 
Raft knew that it had been hours since 
his interview with the lord of Paititi. Im- 
patiently he waited in his apartment, left 
alone with his puzzled thoughts. He could 
not fathom the trick of the door, and Vann, 
after escorting him back here, had not re- 
appeared. From the balustraded porch noth- 
ing could be seen but the torrent pouring 
lazily into the abyss below. 

The room was sterile. It was beautiful, 


luxurious, but it held nothing that aroused 
Raft’s interest. Inaction was twanging his 
nerves into tense irritability. He seemed the 
only thing not frozen into semi-stasis in this 
strange land. 

A long time had passed when from beyond 
the window he heard his name called softly. 
He knew the voice. A stir of excitement 
quickened him as he hastily stepped out on 
the balcony. But there was nothing. 

Only falling water. Lazy falling water. 

“Brian!” The low call came again. “Brian 
Raft!” 

He leaned over the rail, and found him- 
self looking down into the soft, familiar face 
of Janissa. The aquamarine eyes were dark- 
er now, almost purple. She was clinging to 
grips and footholds on the castle’s wall, cran- 
nies where it seemed not even a squirrel 
could find lodgment. 

Catching his breath, Raft leaned down, 
extending his arm. But Janissa murmured 
a quick warning. 

“Get a cushion, Brian. Bring it. No, I’m 
safe enough here. Do as I say.” 

He hesitated, turned, and hurried back 
into the room, where he snatched up the 
nearest cushion and carried it out with him. 
Janissa had not moved. Her slim body was 
flattened against the stone. 

“Hold it by a corner. Yes, that’s it. And 
lower it toward me, very carefully. Don’t 
lose your grip on it.” 

Raft obeyed. There was a sudden whir 
and a flash of steel, and the cushion was 
almost torn from his hand. From the smooth 
wall beneath the raihng a fan of sharp blades 
had leaped out, one of them impaling the 
pillow as Janissa’s flesh would have been 
pierced had she continued her climb. 

Her teeth showed in a smile. 

“Now it’s safe, I think. Give me your 
hand.” With feline agility she clambered up, 
writhing between the swords so that no blade 
or edge touched her. On the balcony she 
shook herself, patted her hair, and took the 
cushion from Raft. 

“You’re alone? I thought you would be. 
I asked questions before trying this climb.” 

“You might have been killed,” Raft said, 
looking down into dizzying emptiness where 
the slow cataract poured into bottomless 
deeps and the slower mist wreathed up in a 
swaying tower. Then he turned to the girl 
and, as he met her smile, he felt a little diz- 
ziness that did not come from vertigo. 

[Turn to page 40] 
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This was the face that had drawn him over 
miles of river and jungle almost as unerring- 
ly as Craddock’s trail had drawn him. No 
one, he thought, could have looked once 
upon this delicate, soft, malicious little crea- 
ture and not wanted to look again. 

In their first meeting he had been tired and 
bewildered. Today he could gaze more clear- 
ly into the aquamarine eyes and the gay, yet 
prim face of this contradictory girl. He 
stared frankly, trying to make the clear gaze 
waver. 

Janissa laughed. 

“We’ve met before, remember?” she jibed. 

Raft grinned. 

“Sorry. It was just — Do your people here 
know how beautiful you are?” 

“Men of all races must be very much 
alike,” Janissa parried demurely. “We must 
think about you just now, Brian Raft. You’re 
in trouble.” 

“Trouble you walked out on, I remember.” 
He did not mean to let her attractiveness 
blind him to that memory. 

She shrugged lithely. 

“What could I do then? Now I’ve walked 
in again, and you must forgive me.” 

He glanced over the balcony rail and shud- 
dered. “You certainly did take a long 
chance. Lucky you weren’t killed.” 

“Not by a fall. Not my race! Though if 
you hadn’t been here to spring the trap, I 
might have had some trouble. Let’s go in. 
We may be seen from another balcony.” 

She stepped through the window, stared 
around, and tossed the slashed cushion away. 
“Now we can talk.” 

R aft follow^ed her, seeing how supple 
was the movement of her round, 
smooth limbs as they glided beneath velvety 
garments. She tilted him a sweetly wicked 
smile over one shoulder and shook the cloudy 
tiger-striped hair. There was a mound of 
silken cushions against the nearer wall. She 
laid a hand on Raft’s arm and drew him 
down beside her to a cross-legged seat 
among them. 

“We have much to tell each other,” she 
said. “And perhaps not a very long time to 
do it in.” 

“You’ll have to start, then. Remember, I 
don’t know anything at all.” 

“I suppose not,” Janissa murmured. There 
was a soft roughness to her voice when she 
lowered it, a luxuriant roughness, like a purr. 
“Not even Craddock knew, really, though he 


— ^created — our race. And now he does not 
remember certain things. So Parror will have 
to build a device that — ” 

“Suppose you start at the beginning,” Raft 
interrupted her. “First, where is Paititi? On 
my own planet?” 

“Yes. We know that, for some of us have 
gone through the unseen road to the jungle 
land outside. Not many, and only guardians, 
like Parror and myself. I went once and 
only once. It was horrible. Your world is 
frozen. Nothing moves. 

“When we meet others outside, you know, 
we have to force ourselves to do everything 
as slowly as people in a nightmare. Other- 
wise we’d be only a blur when they looked 
at us. But we cannot live long outside Pai- 
titi, unless we carry something of the Flame 
with us.” 

“The Flame?” Raft echoed. “The Flame?” 

“The Flame is the source of all life,” Jan- 
issa said soberly. “In our whole land there 
are only two amulets that hold a little fiery 
seed of the Flame itself. We do not know 
how to make them. These two sire very old, 
our heritage from the ancient race that lived 
here before us.” Her eyes narrowed. “Par- 
ror has one. I should have the other. It’s 
my right as Guardian. But the king cleums 
it, and — well, never mind. I have my plans. 
The time is coming when — ” 

“Please,” Raft broke in. “First tell me 
about this business of speed, and your people 
moving faster than ours. Why?” 

“The Flame is sinking.” Janissa said in a 
somber voice. “That is why Parror sought 
put Craddock. You see, Paititi was not al- 
ways as it is now. In the old days, gener- 
ations lived and died during the day, and 
other generations in a night. And before 
that, hundreds of generations in a day. The. 
cycle slows now. Water moves faster than 
in the days of our fathers. Our memories go 
back a long way. We have written records, 
but certain things we had to guess. Before 
we were human, long, long ago, another race 
dwelt in Paititi. 

“That race built these castles. Men and 
women not of our species but akin to yours, 
strong and wise and happy, dwelt in this 
land and lived beneath the Flame. Then the 
Flame sank and slept.” 

Raft scowled. 

“That race died?” 

“It did not die.” 

“What happened to it?” 

She looked away. 
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“As you came through the unseen road, 
you must have seen a cavern there — a dark 
place where things crept and flew in shadow. 
You saw the monsters that dwelt in it. Those 
things — their ancestors — ^built this castle, and 
Parror’s castle, and a hundred others. But 
as the Flame sank, they sank below the level 
of beasts. We know that now. But we did 
not always know.” 

Raft tried to marshal the facts. “The first 
race degenerated, eh? As your own evolved?” 

“They degenerated long before we had the 
first glimmers of intelligence. I said that the 
Flame slept. Craddock wakened it, millions 
and millions of cycles ago. We know that, 
because our ancestors penetrated to the cave 
of the Flame, and found certain things there 
— a cloth sack, metal containers, a notebook 
with symbols we could not read. 

“Not until da Fonseca came here, in his 
machine that flew, did we have any knowl- 
edge of the real truth, though we had often 
theorized. Parror and I took da Fonseca and 
through him learned the contents of that 
notebook.” 

“Millions of cycles? Craddock isn’t that 
old!” 

“The tides of time are altered in Paititi,” 
Janissa said. “Craddock awakened the Flame, 
and our race was given birth. Now the Flame 
sinks, and that means great evil.” 

D an CRADDOCK! How much did he 
really know about the man. Raft won- 
dered. For thirty years the Welshman had 
wandered the Amazon Basin. Why? Because 
of some secret he had stumbled on, long 
ago? 

“What is this Flame?” he asked. 

Janissa made a curious symbolic gesture. 
“It is the giver of life and the taker-away 
of life. It is Curupuri.” 

Raft stared at her. “All right, leave that, 
then. What do you want?” 

The eyes shaded to purple again. “I am 
of royal blood. In the old days there were 
once three kings, enemies. They fought, and 
two were conquered. But the two vanquished 
kings were not shamed. They were given 
the hereditary honor of guardians of the 
Flame. They dwelt, after that, in the castle 
Parror holds now, while the conqueror dwelt 
in this place, by Doirada Gulf. It was so for 
generations. Until now!” 

She seemed to bristle. 

“Parror uses me — uses me! And I am of 
blood no less royal than his own. I held 
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the secret of the lens, vdiich he needed, but 
now that he has Craddock, he can waken 
the Flame, and I will be stripped of my 
birthright.” Her eyes glowed. “Holding the 
castle of the Flame is a trust. We guard. 
Parror intends to break the trust, and act 
on his own, without waiting for the king’s 
decision. That will be a shameful thing. It 
will bring shame on me, one of the guard- 
ians.” 

“Yet you helped him murder da Fonseca,” 
Raft said. “You helped him kidnap Crad- 
dock.” 

“As for the murder, I did not know he in- 
tended that. The spell of the mirror can be 
broken, but it must be done slowly, care- 
fully, or the victim will die. I had no love 
for da Fonseca, yet I did not want his death, 
and I would have stopped Parror could I 
have done so. 

“Craddock — well, Parror lied to me. He 
told me he would do no more than bring 
Craddock here. I would not have trusted 
his word alone, but he gave me logic I could 
not deny. False logic, I know now. For he 
will get the knowledge he needs from Crad- 
dock’s brain, and waken the Flame. That — 
that — ” She hesitated. “It may be a very 
great sin. I am no longer sure what is the 
right way, Brian.” 

“Well, one way is for me to get out of 
here and see Craddock,” Raft said prac- 
tically. 

“I cannot get you out — ^yet,” she told him. 
“But the rest is easy. I have the mirror. 
See?” She drew the little lens from her 
bosom and held it out. Raft, remembering 
da Fonseca, found himself instinctively 
glancing away. 

Janissa laughed softly. 

“There’s no harm in it, unless the psychic 
cleavage is violent. Look into my mirror.” 

“Not so fast,” Raft said. “How does it 
work?” 

“We know much of the mind,” Janissa 
said. “The device is — is a mental bridge. 
Once it has caught the matrix of a man’s 
mind, it can be put en rapport with that 
man. Each brain has a different basic vi- 
bration. You could not use the mirror alone, 
Brian, for it needs a trained mind to direct. 
But vinth my aid, you can. Look.” 

He obeyed. In the tiny lens the gray 
storm-clouds misted and swirled. They were 
driven aside. Tiny and alive. Raft saw the 
face of Dan Craddock. 

He had a stubbly white beard. His eyes 
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were bloodshot, and he looked utterly ex- 
hausted. Beyond him Raft could make out 
vague outlines. Silks, he thought, of many 
colors. 

“He is alone, and resting,” Janissa whis- 
pered. “So you may speak with him freely.” 

“Speak?” 

“In the mind. Look closer now, while 
I summon him.” ’ 

Raft stared down at the lens. He saw 
Craddock’s gaze lift, and sudden awareness 
spring into them. 

Raft heard his name! 

He did not hear it. He sensed the impact 
of Craddock’s thought. Abruptly he was 
conscious of nothing but his friend’s pres- 
ence. The room about him darkened and 
vanished. There was present only the odd 
feeling that Janissa was here, somewhere, 
alive and guiding. 

“Dan. Are you all right?” His thought 
formed words. 

“All right, Brian. Yes. You?” 

“So far I’m alive, anyway,” Raft thought 
grimly. “Janissa’s here.” 

“Good. She managed to tell me a little. 
And Parror’s told me more.” 

“Is he — ^has he tried any tricks?” 

RADDOCK grinned wanly. 

“More or less. He’s the most dan- 
gerous altruist I’ve ever met. You shouldn’t 
have come after me, Brian.” 

“You should have told me the set-up back 
in the hospital, when Parror first showed 
up,” Raft pointed out. “But that’s water 
under the bridge. What we’ve got to figure 
on now — ” 

“I didn’t know,” Craddock intemipted. 
“When Parror brought da Fonseca to the 
hospital, I hadn’t the least idea what was 
going on. When he showed me my notebook, 
I was — well, as flabbergasted as I looked.” 

“You were here before, though.” 

“Yes. I was here. Thirty years ago by 
our time, a hundred million, maybe, by 
Paititi’s time. For it’s variable. There’s the 
flame. . .” 

“Tell him,” Janissa’s thought urged. 

Craddock nodded. 

“Yes, I — I’d better, I suppose. Though 
thirty years ago I hadn’t much idea what I 
was getting into. I was pretty young. I 
was on the trail of the secret medicines the 
Indio witch-doctors were supposed to have 
around here, and that’s how I stumbled on 
the unseen road. It wasn’t closed then. It 


lay wide open. A trap, as it proved.” 

“A trap?” 

“One set by fate,” Craddock thought grim- 
ly. “I went on, though, past the cavern of 
the monsters, and to the place where the 
road forks. One branch leads to Paititi. The 
other leads to the thing the Indies call 
Curupuri.” 

“The Flame,” Raft supplemented. “What 
is it?” 

“I don’t know. Radiant energy of some 
kind. It may be alive. It may not. But 
certainly it’s nothing that ever was spawned 
on this earth. Paititi’s a meteoric crater, 
Brian, and I think Curupuri came to this 
planet in a meteor. Perhaps it wSs the 
meteor. It’s— -life.” 

“The creator and the destroyer,” Janissa 
put in quietly. 

“Destroyer? Yes. There are forms of 
energy we know nothing about. Sometimes 
we see them through telescopes, in the giant 
nebulae light-years away. The stuff of primal 
energy, spawned in interstellar space, where 
that tremendous force can safely exist. It 
can’t exist — safely — on a planet. Not unless 
the planet is still gaseous, still molten. Curu- 
puri, the thing that fell on Brazil in a meteor 
ages ago, is a source of life, Brian.” 

“A living thing?” 

“Too colossal for us to conceive of or 
measure. You know the Arrhennius theory, 
that life reached Earth in the form of spores, 
drifting through space on light-pressure 
tides. WeU, that’s fair enough, but what 
gave life to those spores? 

“It’s the old chicken or the egg problem, 
with a difference. The spores may have been 
the dust, the waste-products of things like 
the nebulae. Or that vast force raging in 
space may have had power to create life in 
dust, a galaxy away. I don’t know. I’m 
theorizing, that’s all. But radiant energy, 
vibration, power — they’re tied up with it, 
somehow.” 

Craddock’s tired face brightened. 

“And the merest fraction of that energy 
fell on Earth once, in a meteor. It must 
have been a microscopic amount, for any- 
thing more would have devastated the planet. 
Growth, unchecked. I guessed some of that, 
and learned a little more, from records I 
found in Paititi.” 

“Records? Left by whom?” 

“I didn’t know then. There was no one 
in the valley, no life except birds and in- 
sects, peccary, tapir, and the jaguars. Re- 
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member the jaguars, Brian. They’re im- 
portant. Meanwhile, I found those records 
in what is now Parror’s castle. 

“They weren’t unlike the written Indio 
language. I suppose that’s where the Indies 
got their lingo in the first place. Anyway, 

I found out the truth. Curupuri had given 
life to Paititi. The merest touch of that 
energy has made the Amazon Basin the most 
fertile and prolific place on Earth.” 

Raft nodded. 

"Keep going. How does this trick work?” 

“In cycles. There are cycles in suns, giants 
and dwarfs, and in nebulae too, though our 
lives are too short to comprehend them. 
When the Flame is at full tide, a certain 
type of energy pours forth from it. The re- 
sult is peculiar.” 

“Time is speeded up?” 

S LOWLY Craddock shook his head. "No. 

Not objectively. What happens is a 
metabolic change. The rate of growth is 
tremendously increased. Not only in men, in 
mammals, but in all living things. When the 
Flame is at the top of its cycle, a man may 
be bom, live a complete life, and die in one 
second. Yet it will be a lifetime to him. 

“Inanimate things are not affected, of 
course. The radiation won’t make stone 
crumble faster. It influences living cells only. 
The animal world, and plants. That is what 
happened.” 

“The Flame wakened.” Janissa supple- 
mented. “And in its light all things sprang 
to life.” 

“Yes. Long ago. But that cycle was more 
normal. The First Race, the one that built 
these castles, lived here, evolved, and — and 
then the Flame sank. They did not die. But 
apparently the radiation is a false stimulus. 

“When the Flame’s power falls below a 
certain level, its rays are actively malignant. 
Cellular tissue may be stimulated, but it can 
also become cancerous. When the Flame 
sinks, there is a retrogression. It’s freakish. 
It’s — horrible.” 

“I saw what was left of the First Race,” 
Raft mentioned. “Those monsters in the 
eavem.” 

“Yes. They saw their fate coming, and 
made plans. They were skilled scientists. 
They found a way to rekindle the Flame be- 
fore its cycle had been run, but they failed 
to do it. Because it was dangerous. If they 
were not accurate to a hair’s breath, if they 
failed to control the Flame exactly, it would 
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mean total destruction. The radiation would 
rage out imchecked. The Flame would de- 
vour itself instantly, but in that instant Pai- 
titi would be seared lifeless.” 

“They didn’t do it, then.” 

“No. They waited. Each generation 
thought it could live out its own span. Each 
generation let the problem go on to its 
children. And the children thought the same. 
In the end, the beast-minds were too dull to 
comprehend. 

“The creatures that had been the First 
Race remembered only the Flame, and they 
found their way to the cavern where you 
saw them. Their nearness to the radiation 
keeps them alive, and they’ve lived and bred 
there in the dark for a long time.” 

Raft frowned. 

“But the cat-people. How did they come 
into being?” 

Craddock’s eyes held a touch of deep 
horror. 

“I created them. I — ^wakened the Flame.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Kharn, The Terrible 


V ISUALIZING that scene of thirty years 
ago. Raft could picture a younger Crad- 
dock lost in wonder before the secrets he 
had imcovered, feeling a dangerous exalta- 
tion burning in his mind, and, of all the 
world, the only man who knew of that tre- 
mendous, intergalaetic Force that blazed 
hidden in the jungles. Yes, he could under- 
stand why Craddock might have been 
tempted to meddle with forbidden forces. 

“I wakened the Flame. The records I had 
found, they told the way. I couldn’t under- 
stand all of it, but I understood enough. Too 
much. That was when — ” Craddock held up 
his maimed hands — 

“I succeeded and I failed,” Craddock con- 
tinued. “For the Flame wakened raging with 
power, too much power, though it was far 
beneath its — maximum. I was lucky to es- 
cape as I did.” 

The worn face held horror again. 

“Against tha*~ flaming terror I watched my 
hands change. I saw the living flesh alter. 
I saw human tissues writhe and blacken into 
something that was — was a blasphemy, Brian. 
Even as I ran, I could feel those — things — 
where my fingers had been. I could feel 
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them — ^writhing!” 

He drew a deep breath, went on more 
steadily. 

“I escaped into the jungle, and there I 
amputated — those horrors. I had my surgical 
kit. There wasn’t sulfa in those days, but 
I managed. I thought then I’d never go back 
to Paititi. My career was ruined, of course; 
my hands were — not hands. 

“Yet something kept me in the Amazon 
Basin. I was too close to the Flame once; 
part of it touched me, and I could never leave 
Brazil after that. Sometimes I thought I 
could hear Curupuri in the Jutahy drums.” 

He nodded. 

“Then I did hear it, after thirty years. 
Parror brought something of the Flame with 
him when he came down the river, and the 
Indios sensed it. That incredible vitality sent 
its message through the jungle. When I saw 
Parror for the first time, in the hospital, I 
felt Aat same life-energy I had found in 
Paititi. It was faint, but I couldn’t mistake it. 
I was afraid. 

“Parror came to me in the laboratory and 
gave me my notebook. He’d traced me 
through that. There’s the woods-telegraph, 
and he knew my name. He’d left Paititi on 
a crazy chance, hoping I was still alive, hop- 
ing to find me. 

“And he succeeded. He told me I must 
come back to Paititi with him. and of course 
I said no. Then you came along the hospital 
hall.” 

“I remember,” Piaft nodded. “But you 
were alone in the lab.” 

“Remember Parror’s faster metabolism. 
He could move at tremendous speed when 
he wanted to, in our slower world. He had 
to restrict himself and do everything in slow 
motion when we were watching. He simply 
ran out so fast you couldn’t see him. Later, 
he hypnotized me with his mirror. Though 
I knew what I was doing, I couldn’t help 
myself. Not till I woke here in his castle. 
Now I know the truth, but I’m helpless.” 

“What is the truth? You mean the cat- 
people evolved in thirty years from primi- 
tives?” 

“From the jaguars of the valley,” Crad- 
dock supplemented. “But it was not merely 
thirty years. Thirty million or billion, with 
the radiations pouring out from the Flame. 
Remember I told you a man could live a 
lifetime in a second? What took place in our 
world over a period of eons, happened in 
Paititi in three decades. The metabolism, the 


life-rate, was speeded up so enormously that 
the jaguars evolved in hours or days to 
savages. And thence to reasoning beings. 
Their paws became hands. 

“They learned to walk upright. If we could 
have looked down on Paititi from above, in 
those times, we would have seen the shapes 
actually flowing, living flesh melting and 
changing.” He paused, glancing at his hands. 

“Yes,” he went on, after a time. “The cat- 
people evolved and became intelUgent. They 
created a culture of their own based on the 
older culture that had preceded them. The 
other life-forms in the valley reached dead 
ends. Only one species becomes dominant 
in any milieu. Here it was the cat. 

“Only lately, the Flame has begun to sink 
again. W'hen I wakened it, I gave it an arti- 
ficial stimulus, and its flare-up will die as 
swiftly. In another generation or two, it 
will sink beneath the danger-level, and then 
the malignant radiations that destroyed the 
First Race will come pouring out.” 

UICKLY Raft sucked in his breath. “I 
see. I’m getting it now, finally.” 

“Yes. That’s why Parror abducted me. 
Because the records of the First Race that 
held the secret of the Flame no longer exist. 
I left them in the cavern then, and they were 
destroyed by that horror. As I would have 
been destroyed if I’d stayed longer. Parror 
thought I knew how to waken the Flame.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“I could not understand all the records,” 
Craddock admitted. “I told you that. I can 
waken the Flame, but I can’t control it. 
That’s the danger.” 

“Not even Parror will risk that,” Janissa 
suggested. “Until he finds the knowledge he 
seeks, he won’t take chances.” 

Craddock gestured urgently. “Someone is 
coming. Parror, I think.” 

Janissa touched the mirror. “We can speak 
no more, then, until he is gone. But tell him 
nothing, Craddock.” 

“How can I?” the man asked. Then gray 
clouds blotted out his face. 

Raft leaned back, realizing that he was 
sweating and exhausted. Janissa watched 
him sympathetically. 

“It is not an easy road unless you know 
the way,” she told him. “But it is a road 
we must take again.” 

“Yeah. I’d like to get my hands on Parror 
personally. Or see him in my rifle-sights.” 

“Perhaps you will, later.” The cat-face 
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was somber. “You see, there is still danger. 
Craddock did not understand all the old 
records, but he read them.” 

“So?” 

“The memory is in his mind. It is forgot- 
ten now, hidden away, but it is not lost. 
Such memories can be recovered. And if 
they are, Parror will know how to use the 
wisdom of the First Race.” 

“He can dig up Craddock’s memories, eh? 
Mnemonics — ^hypnosis, I suppose.” 

“Not easily.” The girl looked troubled. 
“He is working on a device that will aid 
him.” 

Raft’s lips tightened. “But if he succeeds, 
he’ll try to waken the Flame?” 

“He will, and there is the peril,” Janissa 
said. “The First Race supposedly learned 
how to control Curupuri, but their experi- 
ment was never performed. How do we 
know they found the answer?” 

“We don’t.” 

Janissa moved uneasily. 

“It may mean destruction. The Flame un- 
checked, raging through Paititi. Many of us 
think as the First Race did, that we can live 
our lives safely, and let our children make 
the test. But the Flame sinks fast. The 
waters run more swiftly than in the old 
days. We do not know when the danger- 
level will be reached. And — and the king has 
not yet decided.” 

“Which side does he favor?” 

“Who knows?” she asked, shrugging. “We 
cannot read Darum’s mind. Many in Paititi 
want freedom to live as they always have. 
They are willing to procrastinate rather than 
risk extinction. But there are others who 
think differently. 

“I, for one, do not know, Brian. I know 
only this; I have my trust. I am of royal 
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blood, and must guard ^e Flame. Against 
Parror if need be! When the king decides, 
I’ll obey him. Meanwhile, Craddock has the 
answer locked in his brain. An answer that 
may mean death or life.” 

Raft stared toward the open window and 
the cloudy veil that hung above the great 
deep beyond. His voice was low. 

“There’s one thing, Janissa. I’m in this 
game now. I don’t know quite where I’ll fit, 
but I’m not just a spectator any more.” His 
eyes hardened. “I don’t like being pushed 
around. Darum — ^Parror — even you — have 
been treating Craddock and me like chessmen. 
And there wasn’t much we could do about 
it, because we didn’t know the answers.” 

She watched him unblinkingly. He went 
on. 

“We were dragged into this. What we 
want most is to get out, back to our own 
world. If you’ll help us, we’ll help you. So 
let me tell you this straight. You don’t mind 
if Parror gets the secret of controlling the 
Flame, but you don’t want him to use it. Not 
without the king’s permission. Right?” 

“That’s correct.” 

“Fine. Then it’s simply a matter of con- 
vincing Darum that I’m Brian Raft. He had 
me captured because he thought I was Crad- 
dock.” 

H er green eyes flashed. “Darum has 
left the castle, with a band of soldiers. 
I’ve learned that.” 

“Then he believed me! He went to get 
Craddock himself.” Raft hesitated. No, he 
realized, the king had not taken his word 
for the substitution. Instead, Darum was 
investigating the possibility, cutting the Gor- 
dian knot of uncertainty by going directly to 
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the source— Parror. 

“Parror is resourceful,” Janissa said. “I 
don’t know. . She shook her head, the soft 
curls stirring with her movement. 

“Well, what am I supposed to do? Sit here 
waiting till Darum gets back?” 

The girl pondered. 

“Let me use the mirror again,” she said 
at last. She took out the tiny lens, bending 
her head to stare intently into those cloudy 
depths. Raft saw her start. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Wait.” She held up a warning hand. “It 
is difficult to get through. There’s a bar- 
rier. . .” 

She straightened, thrusting the mirror 
back into her dress. 

“Craddock is tranced,” she said. “Not the 
spell of the mirror, but a kind of hypnosis. 
Parror is takirig him somewhere- — can’t see 
where. But they have left the castle.” 

Raft bit at his lower lip. “Can’t you com- 
municate with Craddock at all?” 

“I can catch only a few stray thoughts. 
Not much.” 

“Can you find out where they’re going? 
Try again, Janissa. If we could discover that, 
it might help.” 

She took out the lens, bent above it in an 
agony of concentration. Raft saw diamonds 
of perspiration glittering on her forehead. 

‘Tt’s hard. His mind is veiled.” 

“Try!” 

She let the mirror drop, amazement in her 
eyes. “No. Kharn— no! He’d never go there!” 

Raft gripped the girl’s slim arms. “Kharn? 
Is that where the Flame is?” 

Janissa drew away, shivering. 

“Oh, no. I thought he might take the un- 
seen road, but to go to Kharn. He must have 
some method of protection I Imow nothing 
about. Or else it’s suicide.” 

“What is Kharn? Where is it?” 

“At the source of the great river,” she 
said. “The river that flows here, under Doi- 
rada Castle. That is Kharn. But no man 
goes there.” 

“Why not?” 

Janissa seemed to draw inward into her- 
self. 

“The Garden of Kharn has life which isn’t 
like ours. There are beings in Kharn who 
are — I don’t know what. I’ve never been in 
the Garden. But I’ve been near it, though. 
I’ve felt something reaching out to touch 
my mind, something cold and crawling and 
deadly.” 


Raft uttered a harsh laugh. 

“I’d be willing to face any ghost if I had 
my rifle back.” 

“Kharn is unhealthy,” the girl said quietly. 
“If Parror has fovmd a way to protect him- 
self against the Garden, he’s wiser than I 
thought. But. I fear for Craddock.” 

“Why? Parror will take mighty good care 
of Dan Craddock, till he gets the information 
he wants. Apparently this Kharn is taboo. 
Which is fine for Parror. He can take his 
time getting the information he wants.” 

A change had come over Janissa. 

“This alters things, Brian. When Darum 
reaches Parror’s castle, he’ll find Parror 
gone. But if he knew his quarry goes to 
Kharn, he might intercept him, if he goes 
fast.” She rose to her feet in a hthe, smooth 
motion. “Yes, this changes the face of our 
plans. I must get to Darum and warn him.” 

“I’ll go with you,” Raft said. 

“No, you cannot. You couldn’t leave by 
my path.” She waved toward the window. 
“And there are guards outside the door.” 

“I can take care of them.” 

“You are not that strong. I must move 
fast, and alone.” 

Raft caught her arm as she moved away. 
“At least tell me how to open that door!” 

T he elfin face smiled up at him mali- 
ciously. 

“Lay your hand on the brightest spot of 
light. But you’d better wait here for my 
return, Brian. A door sometimes has more 
than one lock.” 

They were on the balcony now, and Ja- 
nissa swung a slim leg over the railing. 
“You’ll be back?” Raft said. 

“I promise.” 

“Her mind is like the wind,” Darum had 
said. How much could Raft trust this cat- 
girl of an alien species? 

He gripped her arms hard. He drew her 
toward him. That slim, strong body tensed 
in revolt, but Raft’s mouth came down hard 
and covered hers. 

After a moment he let her go. There was 
a touch of mockery in his eyes now. 

“At least, you may not find it so easy to 
forget now,” he said. 

Janissa touched her lips with questioning 
fingers. She stared at him. 

“No,” she said enigmatically. “I shall not 
forget — that.” 

She slipped over the balustrade and was 
gone, writhing to avoid the keen blades, 
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clinging precariously to the face of the stone. 
Raft watched her descend till her figure van- 
ished around a turret. Then, still undecided, 
he returned to his luxurious prison. 

He had solved nothing. 

He had learned a great deal, but nothing 
that could be of immediate use. Except — 
he nodded — the key to the door. That might 
be of very real help. Unless he wanted to 
sit here quietly until Janissa or the king 
returned. 

He found a heavy metal statuette, wrapped 
it in a silken scarf, and went to the door. 
He stared at the translucent panel, seeing 
now that glowing flecks of light moved slow- 
ly within the oval, like pallid moon-flames 
caught in a lazy current. 

The brightest spot of light. 

He found it and laid his palm over its 
glow. But nothing happened. The fleck slid 
from under his hand. He tried again, with 
no result. 

A door has more than one lock. That 
was what she had meant, then. Smiling sour- 
ly, Raft tossed his weapon away and returned 
to the balcony. 

Janissa had descended, but he could not 
follow her. He had no illusions on that score. 
Nor would any rope he might improvise 
reach to firm footing. He bent and tried to 
break off one of the swords. All he accom- 
plished was the wounding of a finger. 

Raft sw'ore softly and savagely. After that 
he felt a little better. He dropped on a pile 
of cushions and tried to plan. It was difficult. 
What he wanted, obviously, was to get out 
of Paititi and take Craddock with him. The 
way to do that — ^what was the method? 

He knew the road out. Once back in the 
Amazon jungle, he’d take his chance, even 
without a rifle. But escaping wouldn’t solve 
Raft’s problems now. 

The amulets, Parror’s, and the one taken 
by the king. They, apparently, gave the 
possessor power to live outside Paititi, to 
slow down the metabolism to a speed normal 
to life beyond the valley’s cliffs. But the 
effects were variable. Back in the hospital, 
Parror had once moved too fast for human 
eyes to observe. 

Suppose, then. Raft thought, he and Crad- 
dock managed to escape. They might reach 
the Jutahy. They might get a week’s start, 
or a month’s. But in a day pursuers from 
Paititi could overtake them. With the aid ot 
the amulets, Parror or the king could flash 
through the jungle in pursuit, and kill or 
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hypnotize with Janissa’s trick mirror. And 
back he and Craddock would go to Paititi. 

So he was up against a dead end there. 

It was difficult to judge time. The sun 
didn’t move appreciably, and the second- 
hand on his watch went so slowly he couldn’t 
see its progress. He was living at an ab- 
normally increased rate of speed here, which 
meant that in Paititi he was on more nearly 
equal terms with the cat-people. Once out- 
side, that slight advantage would be instantly 
lost, as his metabolism slowed to its former 
rate. 

The psychology of a feline race — that might 
be the answer. . . . 

Raft was lost in thought for a long time. 
He roused when the panel opened to admit 
not Vann, but a guard and a page with a 
food-cart. After the meal he again fell into 
his reverie. It should be night now, but the 
days in this land would be as long as the 
nights, abnormally long. 

Basically the people of Paititi were feline, 
as he was of simian stock. Monkeys are 
curious. The instinct of curiosity is strong in 
the human race. But cats lose interest quick- 
ly. They are not builders. They had taken 
possession of these castles, reared long ago 
by the mysterious First Race, and renovated. 
Cats were essentially hedonists. But the 
factor of intelligence was a strong influence, 
and one whose strength Raft could not esti- 
mate. 

Could he base any plans on rules of logic, 
in a land where the human factor was so 
alien to his owti experience? A race of cats 
might have unpredictable reactions. . . . 

Low, urgent, warning, a wordless murmur 
whispered softly from across the room. 


CHAPTER IX 
Assassin’s Plot 


R aft was on his feet facing the door- 
way before those last echoes had died. 
The translucent oval was open now, the way 
of escape clear. But barring his path was 
a figure, veiled in soft grays, her face hid- 
den, and both loveliness and horror breathed 
out from beneath the shrouding veils. 

Her hands, slim, pale, were bare, and held 
an instrument unfamiliar to Raft, though he 
had heard it before. Again the white fingers 
moved across intricate strings and keys. 
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Once more the music breathed out More 
urgent now, summoning him. 

“Yrann?” Raft said questioningly. The 
shrouded head bowed once. He stepped for- 
ward. 

“The guard?” 

Yrann beckoned. She turned toward that 
inviting portal, and Raft was at her heels, 
but warily. The corridor outside held no 
menace. 

The guard was standing motionless. He 
did not turn his head. By the door, he stood 
frozen, his eyes wide, staring at a milky, 
glittering little sphere on the floor at his 
feet. 

Raft’s eyes were drawn to that globe. 
Colors were moving and coiling slowly be- 
neath its surface. It was growing larger. . . . 

The soft,' urgent strings roused him. Yrann 
moved forward, bending to lift the sphere 
and hide it in her veils. The spell snapped. 
But the guard. Raft saw, still was motionless. 

He pointed to the man and raised his 
brows questioningly. The music sounded re- 
assuring, somehow. 

“The guard will not wake. Not for a while. 
The spell holds him." 

Raft noticed that the oval door had closed 
behind him. Yrann was beckoning again. 
Which meant exactly what? Treachery? 
Perhaps. The cat people were unpredictable. 
But, at least, it was better than sitting in 
his prison waiting, and Raft felt quite able 
to protect himself against a woman. 

He followed her along the corridor. 

She took a circuitous route. Raft thought. 
They met no one, with the exception of a 
page who came hurrying toward them from 
the distance. Instantly Yrann pressed Raft 
aside, into a shelter behind a velvet tapestry. 
Tbie page passed unsuspiciously, bowing to 
Yrann as he went. Then, after a moment, the 
journey was resumed. 

It ended before another hanging that 
Yrann thrust aside, urging Raft through and 
letting the drape fall again. Now that fa- 
miliar dim light — or, rather, absence of it — 
made Raft close his eyes briefly. There was 
utter silence. 

Through the stillness Yrann’s music sang. 
Her fingers dwelt on his arm. 

She guided him forward, making no mis- 
step even in this vague gloom. Swiftly they 
approached the silk-heaped dais vdiere the 
king had sat. 

The shrouded form beside him began 
sending out emanations which were curiously 


ominous. 

“What is it, Yrann?” Raft said. “What do 
you want?” 

The oboe murmured, the strings twanged, 
and there was something evil in the minor 
notes that sounded. 

The music held malignance. 

Yrann touched the cushions of the dais 
reflectively. Her hand lingered on the soft- 
ness where Darum’s body had lain. Then 
again that cool, wordless song whispered 
evilly, with a conspiratoral secrecy about it. 
It was heavy with suggestion. 

Yrann turned toward the back of he dais. 
Curtains hung there. She held one aside, 
beckoning till Raft came to her side. Gently 
she guided him to a little alcove in the wall. 

She pressed something into his hand. And 
stepped back, letting the curtain drop. 

Wait, the music said. Wait now. 

He was in utter darkness. But he knew 
what it was that he held. His free hand 
investigated cautiously. And recoiled from 
vicious, razor-sharp metal. 

He pulled at the curtain. Yrann’s harp- 
oboe shrilled sharp warning. The velvet fell 
back. 

Then soft footsteps fading into stillness. 
A rustle. He sensed that Yrann had gone. 

But he knew unmistakably now why she 
had brought him here. 

T ORKING his lips as though he tasted 

WW something unpleasant, Raft leaned 
back against the wall. Yrann had helped him, 
if only for her own purposes. Now the idea 
was to get out of the castle, somehow. 

On the curtain before him a ghostly, pale 
movement was visible. His eyes had ad- 
justed now, and he could make out a shadow, 
man-shaped, cast on the fabric — the shadow 
of a man whose hand held a long-bladed 
dagger. 

His own shadow. He turned. Behind him 
was no wall, but one of the familiar oval 
doors. But its glow was dimmed, and the 
crawling flecks of light were very faint. 

He located the brightest one and laid his 
hand upon it. 

’The oval panel lifted and was gone. In- 
stantly a blaze of light dazzled him. 

His weapon ready. Raft waited, blinking. 
But there was nothing alive in the room be- 
fore him. Only a fantastic glitter of bright- 
ness and shining metals, a richness of flam- 
boyant color that contrasted strangely with 
the gloom of the chamber behind him. 
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Struck by a new thought, he stepped back, 
through the curtain, and swung it into place. 
Ihe material was opaque. No hint of light 
filtered through. If Yrann, or anyone else, 
entered, his hiding-place would not be be- 
trayed by an oval glow on the dark hanging. 

Satisfied on that score, Raft again entered 
what he saw to be Darum’s treasure-vault. 

If he expected a hoard of gold and dia- 
monds, he was disappointed. There were 
diamonds, highly polished and many- 
faceted, but they seemed to hold equal place 
with quartz crystals that were used for the 
same purpose of jewelry and decoration. 
There was metal here, curious alloys in 
which hints of rainbow colors rippled, like 
oil CHI water. And weapons, many weapons. 

Tlie blades were of good quality, which 
was to be expected, for manganese, beryl- 
Bum, and chromium were found in Brazil. 
There must be deposits of the elements here 
in Paititi. Certainly there was silver, for 
delicately shaped and engraved vases of it, 
burnished and shining, were set in a row 
around the walls. 

It was the loot of a strangely alien civiliza- 
tion. Some of the objects the cat people 
found beautiful were ugly to Raft’s eyes. 
One set of very plain, sleek metals reminded 
him of Brancusis. His gaze followed arcs and 
curves that were cniriously satisf 3 dng and 
oddly suggestive, though he realized he could 
probably never completely understand the 
principles that underlay the art-forms of this 
race. 

There were more utilitarian objects. Many 
of them were dueling-gloves, with their 
razor-keen triple talons curving out viciously 
from the fingers. Raft picked up one of 
these, jeweled and ornate, and drew it on his 
hand. The claws ran the full length of his 
fingers, he found, and instinctively his hand 
tensed and curved. 

Encrusted as it was with gems, the glove 
could be used as a handy substitute for brass 
knuckles. Which would probably shock the 
cat people. Raft thought sardonically, as he 
slipped the gauntlet into a capacious pocket 
he had discovered in his garments. 

There were a number of maps, engraved in 
metal, and jewel-framed, too heavy to be 
portable, but interesting. One seemed to 
show Paititi. Raft could make nothing of the 
symbols, but he located Parror’s castle, and 
the great gulf into which the torrent poured. 

Thoughtfully he traced the river back to 
its source, where a tiny ring of zircons sur- 
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rounded a few cryptic markings. The Gar- 
den of Kharn, eh? Where Parror was head- 
ing, with his captive Craddock. 

Another map showed the castle itself, and 
was made with a dozen thin metal sheets 
that lifted on hinges. Raft studied this close- 
ly. What he wanted was a way out. Unfor- 
tunately, he found orientation difficult, until 
he managed to identify his own prison apart- 
ment. After that, it was easier. 

Finally he drew back, nodding. Yes, he 
thought he could find his way now. 

Yrann’s music came urgently to his ears. 
Raft whirled toward the door. Nothing. 
But the song kept on, warning, shrill. 

He moved forward. The shape of a familiar 
object on a shelf caught his glance. 

I T WAS a revolver, a small, ornate weapon 
of mother-of-pearl and silver filigree. 
Beside it lay a heap of cartridges. Raft swept 
the cartridges into his pocket and lifted the 
gun, staring at the initials on the butt. TDF 
— Thomaz da Fonseca, the aviator who had 
crashed in Paititi. His revolver, then. 

It was not Raft’s own heavy, powerful 
Colt, but it was far better than a dagger. He 
slipped his finger through the guard, saw 
that it was unloaded, and deftly thrust shells 
into the chamber. Then he stepped across 
the threshold and waited, his hand on the 
curtain before him. 

Yrann’s music had dianged. It was softer 
now, welcoming. But under it ran a coxm- 
terpoint of menace, a soft susurrus of treach- 
ery and eviL 

“Parror had escaped me, Yrann,” the 
king’s low voice said. “There was another 
man from outside in his castle, I found 
traces. But they are gone. We could find 
no tracks.” 

The wordless song was questioning. 

“They are still in Paititi. I had guards at 
the gate to the unseen road. Parror will not 
get at the Flame till I am willing. Never- 
theless, I do not know where he is, now.” 

Tenderness breathed across the strings — 
and hidden hatred. 

Darum sighed. 

“I was ready. I was ready for anything 
I might find. I even thought Parror might 
take the unseen road to outside, and I was 
ready to pursue him even there. But how 
can I find him when he has vanished with 
this other man?” 

Raft rubbed his jaw reflectively. He knew 
where Parror had gone. If he told flie king, 
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would that help? 

Yrann played lightly, and now slumber 
breathed out from the hollow crying of the 
pipes. 

“Yes,” the king said. “Yes, there is al- 
ways this, Yrann. The world does not come 
into our chamber here.” He sighed. “There 
is nothing here but our love.” 

Sleep, the music said. Sleep, my lover and 
my king. Only sleep— and wake no more. 

But Darum sensed no menace. His breath- 
ing grew quieter. Drowsiness crept through 
the curtain, taking Raft in a warm embrace. 
Yrann’s music was magic. 

Dark magic, Raft thought angrily. He 
shook his head savagely. 

After a time Yrann’s arm crept through 
the soft barrier, touching Raft, pulling him 
forward. The glare of light from behind him 
struck full on Yrann’s face — or what should 
have been a face. With a wordless sound 
she pulled her veil in place. Raft felt her 
gaze go from him to the treasure chamber. 
But the harp was silent. It asked no ques- 
tion. 

The curtain remained looped back, and the 
light struck out to the dais, where Darum 
lay asleep, his face relaxed and peaceful. 
He stirred uneasily. Yrann’s fingers rippled 
across the strings, and the king was silent 
once more. 

Yrann touched the little revolver hesi- 
tantly. Then she pulled the dagger from 
Raft’s belt, where he had placed it, and 
thrust it into his hand. She pushed him for- 
ward, pointing to the dais. 

Raft halted. The veiled face was lifted to 
his. He shook his head slowly and em- 
phatically. 

“No,” he said under his breath. “Even if 
that would save my life, I don’t think I could 
do it.” 

Yrann’s hand poised over the harp-strings, 
somehow threateningly. The tableau held for 
a moment. Then she must have seen that 
he meant what he said. She made a dread- 
ful snarling sound deep in her throat and 
snatched the dagger from Raft’s grip, whirl- 
ing toward the sleeping king. Her draperies 
swirled as she bent and plucked at Darum’s 
shirt, tearing the thin silk open. Darum 
murmured and stirred in his music-drugged 
sleep. Yrann swung the dagger high, poised 
it. 

Raft’s reaction was instinctive. He had 
begun his leap forward before he saw what 
gleamed upon the king’s bared chest, some- 


thing square and shining, on a silver chain. 
Something that seemed to give out light that 
quivered like the pulse of life itself. 

The amulet! 

There was no time to examine it. There 
was no time to ask questions and be sure. 

But Raft had an inner certainty which 
needed no confirmation. A man could not 
look upon that shaking gleam and not recog- 
nize it. 

W ITH one hand Raft snatched at the 
amulet. The chain snapped under 
his violent pull. With the other he seized 
Yrann’s as her knife began to plunge down- 
ward. She snarled again and bent like a 
bow against him, fighting hard for the 
weapon. 

They swayed together beside the couch, 
battling in desperate silence. The harp 
crashed to the floor. A string broke with 
a ringing snap. On the couch Darum sat up 
dizzily, peering at the dimly seen figures 
reeling before him. 

Then with a suddenness that made Raft 
stagger, Yrann released the knife. She sprang 
back, stooping to snatch up the harp. Her 
fingers swept across it, dragging a wild dis- 
cord of alarm from the strings. 

Waken! Beware! 

Loud with ringing urgency, the music 
crashed against the walls. The king struggled 
up, shaking his head, crying out confused 
questions. But he was caught in the shaft 
of light from the treasure room, and could 
see Raft as no more than a shadow — a 
shadow, and a glint of threatening steel. 

The music screamed and wailed. There 
was a distant sound of rimning feet 
Cursing under his breath, Raft whirled 
and raced for the door by which he had en- 
tered, praying that it was open. He swept 
the drapery aside, saw an open passage be- 
fore him, and plunged into it. Now he was 
tagged as an assassin. That meant he had 
to escape, and fast. The king might listen 
to explanations, but the probability was that 
he wouldn’t, especially since they involved 
Yrann. 

The map he had seen burned in Raft’s 
mind. If he got off the track once, he knew 
he was lost. There should be another branch- 
ing corridor here, at about this point. 

He dodged into it, but did not slacken his 
pace. The sound of distant, aroused voices 
gave him warning. He gripped the revolver 
tighter. It would be more useful than the 
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dagger. As for Yrann, he knew now what 
she had intended. If necessary, she would 
have killed Darum herself, and put the blame 
on Raft. Which was thoroughly human as 
well as feline. 

Twice he hid behind curtains while guards 
raced past. Once he stopped, not breathing, 
before an oval door, wondering what lay 
beyond. It led to escape, he knew, but there 
might be soldiers behind it. 

There were. Shadows showed against the 
panel. Raft turned silently and raced back, 
knowing he was lost now. Unless another 
way opened up before him, which wasn’t 
likely. 

He turned into another passage, where 
windows stood open in one wall. Glancing 
out, he found himself staring, not into the 
Gulf of Doirada, but at the river, where it 
curved in and finally poured over the edge 
of an arched opening, beneath the castle. 

Beyond the mossy plain loomed the enor- 
mous pillars of the forest, sanctuary if he 
could reach it. But the river lay far below, 
and was flowing too fast. It would sweep 
him into the abyss, if its rush gripped him. 

Too fast? 

Not in Paititi, where the metabolism of all 
living things was speeded up so enormously. 
For all its power, the waters below glided 
past so smoothly, so gently, he might have 
been watching the gentle boiling of a cloud- 
river. 

Raft thrust the revolver into his pocket, 
closing over it a fastening. The contrivance 
sealed it tightly, which indicated the pocket 
might be waterproof. That would help. Raft 
gave a quick glance to left and right. He 
saw no one, though the sounds of pursuit 
were louder. 

Then he climbed into the window-frame, 
two hundred feet above that molten silver 
cataract — and dived. 


CHAPTER X 
Nightmare Garden 


NE thing Raft had forgotten, and the 
fantastic thing was that he had time 
to remember it as he fell. The rate of speed 
of a freely falling body does not vary. Fric- 
tion of air has some effect, but very little 
when an object weighing a hundred and sixty 
pounds, in the form of a man, drops free. 


Raft’s metabolism had been tremendously 
accelerated by the radiation that pervaded 
Paititi. He was living far faster than in his 
own world. And he had seen immense boul- 
ders float down lightly as feathers from the 
towering cliffs. 

To his own mind, he did not fall. He 
dropped gently as in an elevator, utterly 
stunned with surprise, so astonished was he 
that the truth did not strike him imme- 
diately. When it did, there was nothing he 
could do about it. 

Gently he revolved as he drifted down. 
Beside him the wall of the castle slipped 
past. At any moment someone might come 
out on a balcony and see him. A thrown 
spear would be dangerous. It could be 
thrown sufficiently fast to impale him, since 
the wielder could easily gauge the rate of 
Raft’s fall. 

He had never felt so helpless and naked 
in his life. It was like hanging free and 
unsupported in interplanetary space. He had 
time for a hundred questions and fears to 
pass through his mind before, finally, with 
agonizing slovmess, his body struck the 
waters of the torrent. 

His mass was the same, and he sank, 
angling slowly in the direction of the current. 
But he was breathing perhaps a hundred 
times faster than normal, so there was a 
new danger. Under ordinary conditions he 
could have held his breath until he reached 
the surface. As it was he might not emerge 
above the water for five minutes! 

Now the accelerated metabolism was help- 
ful. Raft managed to turn and swim up. 
though it was like moving in glue, against 
that slow, inexorable thimst of driving 
waters. He was a fly drowning in syrup. 
But the fly reached the surface at last. 

Under ordinary conditions he would have 
been swept over the brink into Doirada 
Gulf, but his stimulated time-sense fought 
the slow pressure of the water. He fought 
his way upstream. He dragged himself to a 
shallow pool and collapsed, gasping. 

There was no time to rest yet, though. He 
was not yet out of range of pursuit. Nor did 
he think he could cross the clearing to 
where the forest began without being spot- 
ted. 

Wildly he stared about him, searching for 
a hiding place. 

Reeds grew thickly about the margin of 
the pool. The water itself was roiled with 
thick mud, and opaque. Raft found a hoi- 
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low reed, tested it, and made use of an old 
trick. He simply lay down in the water, 
anchoring himself by gripping embedded 
rocks, and breathed through the improvised 
lifeline. 

He could not see, but he could not be 
seen, either. The cat people might discover 
his hiding-place, of course. Yet the chance 
was worth taking. Raft thought, remember- 
ing the difference between feline and simian 
psychology. 

The pursuers would expect him — ^as a 
descendant of simians — to depend on flight, 
and probably to head for the forest They 
would themselves be too fastidioiis to hide 
in dirty water if any other way of escape 
opened, and automatically might expect Raft 
to think in the same manner. If so, they 
would be mistaken. 

His eyes shut, Raft concentrated on breath- 
ing. It was not too easy. 

The amulet — could that help him now? 
It contained a spark from the Flame, from 
the tremendous energy-source called Curu- 
puri. And it had the property of lowering 
the naetabolic rate, somehow. 

If, instead, it accelerated metabolism. Raft 
would have been more satisfied. It might 
actually do that, but that seemed improbable. 

The sparks, probably, were keyed to the 
original Flame, kept powered by induction, 
unless they were each complete in them- 
selves, like a speck of radium. To decelerate 
would mean that Raft would become the 
equivalent of a living statue among enemies 
moving like flashes of lightning. 

Anyhow, the amulet was in his sealed 
pocket, and could not be secured without 
ruining da Fonseca’s revolver. It was some- 
thing to be investigated later. There was 
nothing to do now but play possum, and 
wait. 

S O RAFT waited, while the chill of the 
river crept stealthily into his flesh, 
numbing nerves and muscles. He forced 
himself to wait, unhitching his mind till he 
seemed to float in a vacuum where neither 
light nor sound existed, nothing save the 
slow, jellied motion of the current in the 
pool. He couldn’t afford to wait for night- 
fall. It might be several weeks, to his time- 
sense, before the sun dropped cwt of sight. 

There were. Raft thought wryly, certain 
handicaps to a land where metabolism had 
gone so fantastically haywire. 

Anyway, Darum had not caught Parror. 


That arrogant individual had taken Crad- 
dock to Kharn, which lay at the source of 
this very river. What lay in the Garden of 
Kham, Raft hadn’t the slightest idea. Ja- 
nissa had feared it. And she WEtsn’t easily 
frightened. Raft surmised. His thoughts 
drifted toward the girl, with her strange, 
dark-circled eyes and her tiger-striped hair. 

For no apparent reason, he thought of 
Balzac, and the French writer’s story, “A 
Passion in the Desert.” Then he had the 
connection; a man’s love for a — ^had it been 
a lioness? Or a leopard. Not a jaguar, any- 
way. There were no jaguars in the Sahara. 

Janissa? 

Feline she was, but she was human too. 
Though child of an alien species, she was 
no beast, no stalking beast of prey. 

Raft caught himself. 

“Good grief!” he thought. “Am I imagin- 
ing I’m in love with the girl? I’ve seen her 
just twice, in the flesh. It’s novelty. I’m 
attracted by her exotic strangeness. When 
I get out of here, in five years or so, maybe, 
Fll meet a girl from Peoria and marry her.” 
The very term marriage made him realize 
the fantasy of the situation. He grinned 
inwardly. 

“Biologically I rather imagine it’s impos- 
sible. Besides, such things don’t happen. I 
certainly wouldn’t want my, wife going out at 
night to sit on the back fence and howl.” 

Nevertheless the thought did not entirely 
leave him. The union of two races, two 
species, rather, had never occurred in the 
history of biology. He broke the problem 
down into basic equations of genes and 
chromosomes, and that passed time, but 
finally made him feel foolish. Eventually 
he was glad to raise his head warily above 
water and prepare to emerge. 

A long time had passed, and the alarm 
must long since have died down. No one 
was visible on any of the castle’s many bal- 
conies, nor could the courtyard be seen from 
here. But if Raft attempted to cross that 
c^en plain, he would inevitably be spotted. 

He could keep to the river — though its 
slow, powerful current was a danger. So he 
set off upstream hugging as closely to the 
bank as he could, crawling mostly, swim- 
ming at times, and keeping the reed always 
ready. Once, at a suspicious flash of move- 
ment, he lay hidden, but he was overly cau- 
tious then. By the time he reached the 
forest, he was freezing cold and bleeding 
from scraped dbows and wrists. 
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He hoped the cat people did not trail by 
scent. It was unlikely. They were a civilized 
race, and the dulling of certain senses is the 
price evolution exacts. The lower species, 
depending on scent and sound, have those 
faculties highly developed. On the other 
hand, man’s vision is far more powerful and 
more easily adjustable than the vision of 
most beasts. 

Darum would not know his destination. 
The closer he got to Kharn. the safer he 
would be from pursuit. 

A Cyclopean tree shut out the turrets of 
the castle. Raft went on cautiously for per- 
haps half a mile. Then he opened the sealed 
pocket, made sure his revolver was dry. and 
put the dagger into his belt. The amulet he 
took out for a closer inspection. 

It told him nothing. A spark of fire glit- 
tered in the depths of a cloudy crystal chip 
that was in turn set in a thick metallic 
lozenge, square with rounded corners. The 
flat gem could, he found on experiment, be 
revolved like the dial of a safe. He turned it 
cautiously. 

There -was no change, except, perhaps, for 
a freshening of the breeze. How could he 
test the device? 

His watch, of course. 

I UCKILY the watch was waterproof. He 
stared at the dial, noticing that the sec- 
ond hand was moving very slowly. He 
turned the crystal on the amulet again and 
the pointer moved faster. Another turn, and 
it raced. 

Which meant that his metabolism was cor- 
respondingly slower. 

Would the amulet also increase the rate of 
life? If so, that would solve many prob- 
lems. He could get to Kharn, perhaps, even 
before Parror arrived there. But he was 
doomed to disappointment on that score. The 
amulet could retard metabolism, but it could 
not increase it beyond the rate prevalent in 
Paititi. 

That meant the spark, undoubtedly, was 
attuned to the Flame itself, radiating at the 
same energy-rate, and moving in the same 
cycle. Well, Raft didn’t want to be handi- 
capped by moving more slowly than the rest 
of his temporary world, and he adjusted the 
device till it was as he had found it. 

He now put it in the pocket that held the 
revolver, and went on. He was estimating, 
as well as he could remember, the velocity 
of a bullet, and wondering if, under Hie cur- 


rent conditions, any target he fired at might 
be able to dodge lead. 

He must remember to use the gun at close 
range, the closer the better! 

The use of artillery would be handicapped 
in Paititi. If a bomb were dropped on Doi- 
rada Castle, the cat people would almost have 
time to dismantle the structure and move it 
elsewhere before the egg landed. No wonder 
the species fought with steel, instead of pro- 
pellents. Only an energy-ray could be truly 
efficient here. 

Which explained, Raft decided, why men- 
tal powers were so highly -developed — Jan- 
issa’s mirror, Yrann’s hypnotic sphere. Time- 
lag would be minimized with such devices. 

The whole inanimate part of the valley was 
indeed under a spell, such a one as had pro- 
tected the Norse god Baldur. There could be 
few fatalities through accident. Not when 
stones floated, rivers ran like treacle, and a 
man fell as slowly as Alice descending the 
rabbit-hole! 

As he went on, he paid more attention to 
the life around him, the curious creatures 
that used the gigantic trees as hiding places. 
In the cool, clear light he could make out 
new details. 

The flower-bright vines, with their dan- 
gerous tentacles, slithered swiftly across the 
bark. There were many of the three-foot 
alligators, lurking in the pools they them- 
selves seemed to have constructed on the 
trunks, shells that resembled the cups rub- 
ber-workers fasten to the hevea bark as they 
drain their milky latex. 

Iffie ’gators had surprisingly flexible claws. 
Raft noticed a couple of them constructing 
their pools, scraping resinous wood from the 
tree and making it into a kind of cement 
with a fluid they secreted from salivary 
glands. 

Only the sloths were truly familiar, and 
they were all the stranger because of the 
rapidity with which they moved. The true 
sloth hangs motionless by its claws, as its 
tongue flashes out to reap a nutritious har- 
vest of insects. Its metabolism is abnormally 
slow. 

But it was not slow here. 

As for the inch-long parasites that crept 
through the sloths’ hair. Raft found those 
creatures too unpleasantly familiar to be 
truly interesting. Only their ape-like tails 
kept them from resembling too closely the 
species that was not dominant in Paititi, 
though it might be elsewhere. 
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Most intriguing were the brown furry 
manunals in the apartment-house nests. They 
had sucking-disks on their paws, which were 
none too efficient, but their elongated snouts 
ended in tabs of flesh like the extremity of 
an elephant’s trunk, a Anger and thumb, 
which they used as man might use his hands. 
Its prehensile delicacy was amazing. 

Raft wondered what the interior of the 
nests was like. He felt that what lay inside 
might be surprising. 

Underfoot was only the moss. There was 
no underbrush. Those incredible trees seemed 
to have sucked all the nutriment out of the 
ground, leaving so little that only moss could 
flourish. That gave a logical explanation for 
the tree-pareisites. 

Where else could they live, except in a 
closely integrated society, where hunger 
made an automatic check-and-balance? Even 
the trees were part of that inexorable sys- 
tem, for they had drained the earth of life. 
And in return, they were hosts to other 
species. 

S pecies had reached dead end in this 
land. They would never evolve to 
dominance, as the cat people had evolved, 
Raft surmised. They had found their balance. 
And, meanwhile, he had to find Craddock. 
Keeping a wary eye out for possible pur- 
suit, he followed the river. Never at any 
time could he see more than a half-mile 
ahead. The trees made a maze. But the river 
itself was a guide. Raft plunged on dog- 
gedly, until at last exhaustion forced him to 
rest. 

Ihere might be shelter on one of the en- 
crusted tree-trunks, but life was too teeming 
there. None of the things seemed to ven- 
ture to the ground, however, and Raft finally 
lay down on the river bank, in lieu of better 
shelter; He might be attacked while he slept, 
but there was no way of guarding against 
that. He laid the revolver ready and slept, 
hoping for the, best. 

When he awoke, he went on again. Nor 
had he far to travel now. An hour’s walk, 
as he estimated time, brought him to a wall 
which blocked further progress. It was only 
twenty feet high, dwarfed by the trees, but 
it was of some age-resistant plastic or alloy, 
and had eroded scarcely at all. 

To left and to right it stretched away and 
was lost amid the trees. But it was broken 
at one spot by an archway, through which 
the river poured. Sediment had built up a 


narrow ledge bordering the water, a jwe- 
carious path that led beneath the arch. 

Unhesitatingly Raft stepped out on that 
muddy trail. He could see faint outlines that 
might have been footprints, and, further 
along, his suspicion was confirmed when he 
observed a track that was unmistakably that 
of Craddock’s heavy boots. He was very 
nearly at the end of the trail. 

Ahead he could make out irregular vege- 
tation darkening that hemispherical open- 
ing, blocking his vision. He went on, more 
carefully now. There were bushes, he noted 
with surprise. 

He began to push through their tangled 
mass, and abruptly drew back, contact with 
the things startling him. Their texture had 
been unlike the rough, bristly texture of 
plants. They were WEum. 

They were not plants. 

Lacy filigrees, arabesque nets of inter- 
woven mesh, made a curtain on each side of 
the river. They were grayish-pink, remind- 
ing Raft unmistakably of the neutral struc- 
ture of a living body, networks of nerves, 
raw and unpleasant. Nor were they rooted 
like plants. 

They quivered, vibrated. They drew back 
to let him pass. 

As he stepped forward, they drew into 
themselves like contracting anemones touch- 
ed by an intrusive finger. A dozen grayish, 
irregular little balls hugged the ground, 
blending with it in protective camouflage. 

Beyond them lay the Garden of Kham, a 
sickly, yellowish tangle of vegetation block- 
ing Raft’s view. He could see the guarding 
wall marching to left and right, curving in 
to form what must be an enclosure. There 
were none of the giant trees within the wall, 
though their columns loomed above and be- 
yond it. 

Raft moved on, keeping to the river bank. 
The bushes were strange to him, though he 
was no botanist. They seemed a rather im- 
possible hybrid of fungus and true plant. 
They were fern and mushroom in one. 

Oddly he thought of them as vampires, 
draining life from the very ground. 

That forest was not normal — no. The Cy- 
clopean trees outside were friendly by com- 
parison. They, at least, were as immense and 
aloof as gods. 

But these plants, these sickly hybrids, grew 
with a rank luxuriance that was in itself un- 
healthy. Movement crawled through the yel- 
low jungle, not the wave-motion of wind. 
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but secretive, stealthy movements which 
made Raft’s scalp prickle. 

Very faintly, scarcely noticeable, he felt a 
presence in the Garden. And he knew, then, 
why Janissa had not wanted to speak of 
Kharn. 

For that intangibly sensed presence was 
not malignant. It was worse. It was cold and 
distant and alien. 

And, intrinsically, it was very evil. 

AFT moved even more cautiously now. 
There was menace here, the more 
ominous because he could not define it. It 
was a brooding, enigmatic presence which 
was sensed by the cat-people as well as by 
himself. This added up to significance. 

Felines and simians react in different ways 
to the same stimulus. Cats are notorious for 
their acceptance of the supernatural, which 
meant simply the supernormal, vibrations 
and radiations too subtle to be sensed fully 
by mankind. Psychic menaces that would 
give a man cold chills would rouse a cat to 
purring ecstasy. 

Similarly, cats react violently to a canine 
menace — a wolf — whereas a man simply 
reaches for the nearest weapon. 

This malignancy, therefore, was a presence 
alien to both feline and simian. 

Perhaps, it was alien chiefly because of 
the altered evolutionary standard in this hot- 
house valley of forced growth. There was 
an odd sort of familiarity about that unseen 
presence. Raft felt certain that he had en- 
countered something of the sort before, and 
often. Yet never had his living flesh shrunk 
from the mere nearness of any creature as it 
did now. Whatever dwelt in the Garden of 
PCharn, it was nothing remotely normal or 
healthy. 

He stepped beneath the broad leaves and 
mushroom-caps of the forest. A sulphurous 
yellow light filtered through from above, 
lacking in the cool clarity of the atmosphere 
outside the Garden. 

The groimd underfoot was spongy, a moist, 
slippery muck into which his sandals sank 
mushily, with an unpleasant sucking sound. 

It was not silent here. There were furtive, 
quick movements all about him, hidden in 
that yellow jungle. 

He was an intruder and felt it. A fleshy 
stem bent slowly toward him, sticky juice 
exuding from its surface. The sweetish odor 
of the liquor was sickening. Raft stepped 
away, and the branch rose slowly toward the 
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perpendicular, as though it was dragging 
itself painfully upright against the fetters of 
gravity. 

Yes, the forest was conscious of him. But 
there were no cannibal trees here, no gigan- 
tic Venus fly-traps that could swallow him 
whole. There was something horrible about 
the straining, awkward motion of those heavy 
leaves and stems. 

The place was alive with insects. The for- 
est crawled with them, flies, moths, butter- 
flies, a myriad varieties crept and buzzed and 
fed on the ichor the trees sweated. 

Some of the fungi had hollow caps like 
huge bowls, and the stench that rose from 
those liquid-filled basins was overpowering. 
Yet it was not entirely unpleasant. 

Attar of roses is sickening in quantity, but 
the merest suggestion of attar has the op- 
posite effect. Had the forest not sweated 
their perfume till the very air .was satu- 
rated with it, Raft might not have objected. 
As it was, his clones were moist and stink- 
ing with the stuff before he had traveled 
more them a few yards. 

The trail of Parror and Craddock was well 
marked. There were other tracks in the soil, 
ambiguous prints Raft did not recognize. But 
he ignored these to follow his quarry. Par- 
ror had headed directly toward the center 
of the Garden. 

One of the pink webwork creatures crept 
slowly into view. A filament of raw nerves, 
it crawled up the stem of a fungus and 
pulled itself into the liquid-filled .cap. It im- 
mersed itself, floating motionless, its tendrils 
spreading out like the hair of a drowned 
woman. 

A little creature, plated like an armadillo, 
rolled into view. Raft watched it warily. All 
over the armored body sharp spines stuck 
out. 

It roiled toward Raft, but he avoided it 
easily. The spines looked dangerous. They 
might be toxic. Luckily the creature could 
not move fast. 

It rolled into the jungle and was gone 

Raft went on. He saw another of the ar- 
mored animals, but it was licking the stem of 
a fern-mushroom, and did not notice him. 
Then a clearing opened ahead, and it was — 
carpeted. 

That was Raft’s first impression. Patterns 
of flowers, arabesque and exotic, blazed with 
a riot of color within a circular expanse 
twenty feet in diameter. But they were not 
flowers. A queer, smooth glaze seemed t« 
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overlie that expanse — and it was a carpet, 
after all. The meaningless, twisting pattern 
was the first touch of vivid color he had 
seen in the sar on forest. 

Raft stood scowling, sensing more strongly 
now that dim pulse of a living presence in 
the Garden. 

Slowly there crept into his mind the 
thought of a voice — whispering. 


CHAPTER XI 
Creeping Menace 


I T CAME so slowly, so imperceptibly, that 
eerie voice, that Raft could not tell when 
it took form and shape in his brain. Yet it 
.was not exactly a voice nor a thought. 
Rather, it was something akin to each, but 
with a difference. Communication is aimed 
at what psychologists call empathy — ^the 
transference of the senses from one mind to 
another, so that perfect understanding may 
be approached. It is rapport, never complete, 
always groping — 

Till now. 

Because the Intruder understood Raft. 
With its ancient wisdom it knew the very 
structure of his soul. Like ivy sliding through 
crevices in a wall, the thing permeated Raft, 
as though he stood bathed in a light that 
flowed into his body. As though he were a 
living sponge through which tidewater stole. 
The slow tide mounted. 

The heavy scent of the forest was not so 
unpleasant now. Raft could sort out the com- 
ponent elements which made up the per- 
fume, the sharp, pungent fluid that the ar- 
madillo-creatures liked, the warm, oily, sweet 
ichor that fed the nerve-things. Other juices, 
musk-heavy, eucalyptus-keen, salty and sour 
and pungent were present. It was oddly fas- 
cinating, this business of analyzing the odors 
and recognizing each one. 

For they were, in essence, food-odors. Not 
human food. But nevertheless those smells 
stimulated the purely physical part of Raft 
and, through that, struck deep into his mind. 

Feeding was an integral part of the life- 
cycle, the purpose for which all things were 
created. Dulled senses could not appreciate 
the pure ecstasy of absorbing nourishment. 
Only specialized beings could understand the 
delight which went through every cell of the 
body. 


The nerve-things. They lay immersed in 
their warm, steaming liquor, tinghng with 
electric pleasure as they absorbed the fluid 
that was food and drink to them. The ar- 
madillo-beasts. The feeling of taste on the 
taste-buds of a tongue. Cool liquid slipping 
down a dry throat, sharp and refreshing. The 
pleasiue of taste, and taste alone. 

You have always known hunger, Brian 
Raft 

He was standing in the center of that pat- 
terned carpet, he noticed. It did not matter. 
He was trying to concentrate on that mes- 
sage, that inviting whisper which spoke to 
him of delights so purely physical that they 
transcended anything else. 

Not only animal-beings, but plants as well, 
knew hunger and satiation. For plants fed 
through their root-systems, set deep into the 
breathing earth that is the primal source of 
all life. Something utterly unimaginable 
crawled through Raft, the physical sensa- 
tion of having roots, of feeling himself absorb 
nourishment through vegetable tissue. Plant- 
cells. He was part of the earth itself, and it 
fed him. 

He sank to his knees on that smooth, vivid 
carpet. 

Now he was looking up at a shimmering 
dance of faint light. He was on his back, 
arms flung wide, and a tingling, delightful 
warmth was saturating him. He was on 
quicksand which very slowly, very gently, 
settled beneath him. 

Or it was not settling. It was he who was 
dissolving, being absorbed into that alien 
substance on which he lay. He was becom- 
ing part of the composite, hungry life that 
beat distantly all aroimd him, murmuring in 
the slow motions of the trees, shuddering 
through the very earth. 

You have always known hunger, Brian 
Raft. You are one. I am many. 

Therefore feed and be content, the silent 
voice said. Sip the sharp, tingling essence 
that nourishes the armored beasts. Steep 
yourself in the warm smoothness of the 
liquor in the fimgus-cups. Thrust roots into 
the soil, and know the subtle delight of a 
feeding which permeates all of you, body and 
mind. 

Brighter grew the swirling mists. They 
blotted out vision. But there was no need 
for eyes. The trees were blind, yet they 
thrilled with ecstasy as their roots sucked up 
food. 

The trees? 
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No, they could not feel. And yet they 
could. Something bound them to all other 
life here, by an unbreakable cord. 

The Garden of Kharn hungered and was 
fed. 

M emories flashed through Raft’s mind. 

The Intruder was questioning, seek- 
ing, probing for what? He remembered the 
sharp catnip taste of beer, the peppery spici- 
ness of curry, the fresh hot taste of newly- 
baked bread. The sweet juice of tangerines 
was in his mouth, and the heavy richness of 
cocoa. The aromatic tickling of old brandy. 

Eagerness touched Raft. The probing grew 
more violent. He half roused himself from 
his trance. 

Still the memories were dragged into the 
forefront of his consciousness. The tastes of 
things he had known once, elsewhere. 

Where, then? 

In a world where brandy was sipped from 
sleek glass inhalers, where bread was baked 
in ovens, where cocoa was served in cups, on 
tables upon which white linen was spread. 
Association clicked in Raft’s brain. He re- 
membered more than food now. 

He remembered civilization. And with that 
thought came realization of himself, of Brian 
Raft. He was not a sensuous machine for 
sucking up nourishment. 

The bright mists swept down like a shroud- 
ing blanket. The Garden of Kham sent its 
heavy perfume like a tide over Raft. But he 
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remembered, very suddenly and chillingly, 
another Garden, and a Tree which had home 
stMnge fruit. A command that said, “Ye 
shall not eat of it.’’ 

You have always known hunger, Brian 
Raft. Feed as I feed. Know ecstasy as I 
know it. 

A still, cool, distant voice, infinitely allur- 
ing, impossible to resist, although it, too, 
aroused memory. That indefinable familiar- 
ity was stronger now. The presence that In- 
filtrated the Garden was one that Raft had 
known before, in different form. 

Then he remembered. 

And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye 
shall not surely die. 

The blind shock of realization stabbed 
through Raft with abysmal violence. His 
muscles jerked into tenseness. He attempted 
to spring up, and found that he could not. 

That gelid carpet had flowed upon him, 
over him, as he had lain motionless. 

Yet it was possible to move. With infinite 
effort he dragged his arm down till his hand 
closed over the hilt of the dagger. He could 
feel the treacherously pleasant embrace of 
the thing aU around him. A winding sheet 
that would have absorbed him, he thought, 
as he lay helpless. 

He stabbed up, claustrophobia bringing dry 
panic to his throat. He slashed in a blind 
frenzy of panic till llie living carpet was rib- 
boned. The worst part was that the entity 
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did not try to flee. It let itself be cut to rags, 
till all that flowery beauty was torn and 
spoiled. Raft stumbled away into the dubious 
shelter of the saffron forest, choking for a 
breath of clean air. He felt filthy and con- 
taminated. 

It revolted him that any one of his senses, 
the purely animal one of taste, could be so 
treacherous! 

What monstrous dead-end evolution had 
developed such a devil’s Garden as this? 

It was more than symbiosis. It was an 
attunement of all life within these walls. 
Outside, on the cyclopean trees, various spe- 
cies killed each other, ate, propagated, and 
died. But in Kham there had been a grad- 
ual absorption, a bond growing into existence 
between plant and animal life. 

One species — dominant! 

Raft presently saw that species. 

Deeper in the forest, the shapeless mound 
of flesh lay under a transparent hemisphere 
that seemed to be unbreakable. Raft yielded 
to impulse and smashed a rock down upon 
it, without result. He did not wish to fire his 
revolver, for fear of forewarning Parror, but 
he had an idea that a bullet would not harm 
that protective barrier either. Immersed in 
a watery liquid the gray mass floated. Small 
conduits like arteries led down into the 
ground. 

A brain? Only partially. Sections of it 
were abnormally developed, others vestigial. 
There were other additions which Raft could 
not understand. But he felt more strongly 
than ever the intangible evil that throbbed 
out from the thing. 

F or it was reptilian. Here in Kharn the 
reptilian species had become dominant, 
subjugating all other life into a fantastic rap- 
port that made the Garden itself a single 
entity. There was no really recognizable in- 
telligence in the being. Reptilian instincts 
are not mammalian, and a tremendously 
evolved reptile might have nothing at all in 
common with other creatures. 

The thing lived only for the specialized 
pleasure of taste. It had developed the neces- 
sity of feeding into a sensory ecstasy that 
was exclusive of all other faculties. Intelli- 
gence there might be, of a sort, but it was 
applied only to purposes that would aid the 
monster’s dominant instinct. 

Through the Garden, through living trees 
and living flesh, that horrible, ravening hun- 
ger-urge had swept. Trees and flesh ate as 


their — ^brain — commanded. In return, trans- 
mitted their sensory reactions to the rep- 
tilian thing that had gone beyond the touch 
of any sense but one. 

Impregnable, alien, living only for blind 
delight, the horror floated within the trans- 
parent dome. 

Shuddering, Raft turned away. Once more 
he turned to the easily-discernible trail of 
Parror and Craddock. The sooner he caught 
up with them, the sooner he could get out of 
the Garden. Unless they themselves had 
fallen victim to Kharn’s menace. 

They had not. The white gleam of pillars 
showed ahead. A figure was visible there, 
working at something, and Raft recognized 
Parror’s sleek hair and the velvet beard that 
shadowed the jaw. The Flame’s guardian 
sensed Raft’s presence instsintly. He whirled, 
eyes narrow, and then, relaxing, laughed. 

The familiar anger began to rise in Raft. 
As always, he was conscious of Parror’s calm 
arrogance, his complete self-assurance. He 
tried to fight down the feeling. 

“So you got away from Darum,” Parror 
said, smiling with some secret amusement. 
“You’re shrewder than I’d thought. How did 
you know where to find me?” 

Raft ignored the question. “Where’s Crad- 
dock?” he asked. 

Parror’s head moved slightly. Beyond a 
pale column lay a motionless figure, eyes 
closed. 

“There he is. Don’t bother to take out your 
knife. He’s unharmed.” Parror finished 
winding up a thin coil. He dropped the sil- 
very wire into a pocket and fumbled there 
for a moment. When his hand emerged, it 
wore one of the taloned gauntlets. 

“You touched me once in anger,” Parror 
said silkily. “I haven’t forgotten Aat. I’ve 
no further use for you or Craddock.” He 
was almost purring. “I’ve an extra glove. 
Here.” 

Raft said, “Thanks. I can take care of my- 
self.” He had an idea that might remove 
the careless smile from Parror’s face. It 
would be a pleasure to do just that. 

He took out the jeweled glove he had stol- 
en from Darum’s treasure-chamber and 
slipped it on his right hand. Parror nodded. 

“You learn fast,” he said, flexing his fin- 
gers so that the duU claws spread and closed 
menacingly. Raft poised himself and waited 
silently. 

Dull claws. 

They were bright metal where they joined 
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the gloves, but their three-inch blades were 
stained dark. Raft suddenly guessed the sig- 
nificance of that. He had an idea that if those 
razor-sharp talons penetrated his skin, he 
would die, no matter how slight the wound. 

Treachery, to a feline, was not dishonor- 
able, it seemed. 

Too late now to call a halt. Parror was 
stalking forward, his eyes shining. More- 
over, Raft still had an ace in the hole. But 
he dared not fail. 

Then Parror sprang. He was laughing, his 
velvet motion almost careless, as he came in 
with the agility of a jaguar. With rippling, 
nimble speed he charged, swerving at the 
last moment, while the talons raked straight 
at Raft’s face. 

Raft ducked under the slash. His hand 
came up, clenched into a fist. That short, 
deadly blow cracked solidly against Parror’s 
chin. Raft felt flesh grind against his knuc- 
kles as hard gems ripped through skin and 
grated on bone. 

W HATEVER Parror had expected, it 
wa.s not this. He was flung back, 
dazed and reeling, and for a few seconds was 
actually unconscious as he wavered there. 
Then the blinding berserk rage dropped upon 
him like a scarlet cloak. His lips flattened. 
His eyes flamed green. His face was that of 
a devil — or a beast. 

Raft had tom off his glove. He held da 
Fonseca’s revolver now, and he was smiling 
coldly. 

“Come on,” he whispered. “Come on, Par- 
ror. It’s just what I want. Close quarters. 
So I won’t be able to miss.” 

Parror’s gaze flashed to the weapon. Briefly 
mad fury and caution battled within him. He 
strained forward with tigerish blood-hunger 
in his contorted face. 

He — ^hissed! 

Raft started to walk toward his opponent. 
Parror snarled something that sounded like 
an oath. He made a furious, baffled gesture 
and whirled away. Raft’s finger tightened on 
the trigger, and, on impulse, he sent a snap 
shot after Parror. * 

Either he missed completely, or the bullet 
was too slow in this accelerated world. For 
the cat-man was gone in the saffron jungle. 
The tangled underbrush swallowed him. 

Raft shrugged and turned to the motion- 
less Craddock. He worked on the man for a 
short time. Respiration was slow, and the 
skin was moist and clammy. Shock, prob- 
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ably. And wdth good cause. Raft thought, 
his mouth twisting into an ugly shape. 

At last Craddock’s eyes fluttered open. 
There was intelligence behind them, not the 
hypnotic stupor Raft had feared. He man- 
aged a crooked, weak smile. 

“Brian. How — Show’s tricks?” 

“Okay, for the moment,” Raft said. “How 
do you feel?” 

“Nearly normal,” Craddock murmured, 
his voice growing stronger. “It’s just reac- 
tion from hypnosis, I think. It’ll pass.” 

“Don’t try to get up. Just take it easy.” 

“Where’s Parror?” 

Raft explained. Craddock nodded slowly. 

“He won’t be back. He got what he want- 
ed.” 

“You mean — ^what?” 

“Information. He had a machine, a little 
gadget that probed my mind. It dug up 
memories I didn’t even know I had. That 
was why he brought me here. He needed 
time to adjust the thing to my brain. I’m of 
a different species, so there were difficulties. 
But he solved them.” 

Raft frowned. 

“Too .bad he’s such a devil. He’s smart.” 

“He’s no devil, except by human stand- 
ards,” Craddock said oddly. The maimed 
hands lifted. Craddock rubbed his eyes and 
shook his head as though to clear it. “A 
different psychology. To them, the end al- 
ways justifies the means. Parror’s end is to 
stimulate the Flame. Curupuri.” 

“And he can do it now?” 

“When he gets the equipment he needs. 
That’ll take time.” 

“Yeah,” Raft said thoughtfully. “And 
Datum’s got the unseen road guarded by his 
soldiers.” 

“Darum?” 

“The king of Paititi. Listen, Dan. Do you 
feel strong enough to tell me what hap- 
pened?” 

“There isn’t much,” Craddock said. “I was 
in a trance, but I could see what was going 
on. Parror brought me here. He had a claw- 
tipped glove he’d poisoned, and he fought off 
some creatures with it, pretty nasty speci- 
mens.” 

“In here? In the Garden?” 

“The yellow forest,” Craddock said doubt- 
fully. “Yes, it was here. When we got to 
this place, he rigged up a barrier of some 
sort, with wire. I don’t know what it was. 
But it worked. It must have. We weren’t 
bothered after that. 
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"Parror put his gadget on my head ' and 
kept adjusting it, dragging out all the memo- 
ries I’d ever had. Eventually he got the 
secret of the Flame. The part Fd read, from 
the old records of the First Race, but that 
I hadn’t understood.” 

Craddock hesitated. 

“Funny. The symbols were stored up in 
my brain, though I never knew what they 
meant. You never really forget anything, 
you know, Brian. It’s all there, in your sub- 
conscious, layer after layer of submerged 
memories that go back to the time your brain 
first became capable of storing up thoughts 
and impressions. 

“Eventually I remembered. But I had to 
write it out. It had been written, not spoken. 
The Indio language is a degraded version of 
it. Just the same Parror figured it out. And 
he’s going to waken the Flame, when he gets 
the equipment ready.” 

“That’s dangerous,” Raft said. 

“I suppose it is. Still — ” Craddock looked 
at his deformed hands “ — I risked it once. 
Blindly, of course. Parror knows what he’s 
doing.” 

K AFT thought of that tremendous power 
unleashed and raging unchecked 
through Paititi. 

“I wonder.” 

Craddock shivered a little. “I hope so, 
Brian! If the Flame ever gets out of control, 
the game is over.” 

“We’d better get out of here. This isn’t 
a safe spot. Are you able to walk yet?” 

“Sure, if you can help me a little.” But 
Craddock was still weak, and he needed more 
than a little assistance as they retraced their 
steps through the saffron jungle. Raft sup- 
ported him over the rougher spots, and he 
leaned heavily on the younger man’s arm. 

They kept a sharp eye out for Parror, 
though Raft felt certain that the Flame’s 
guardian had left the Garden by now, intent 
upon gathering the equipment he would need 
for the ultimate experiment. 

Nevertheless, there was still danger. Kharn 
— ^watched. Raft could sense the hidden, rep- 
tilian menace lurking in the yellow shadows 
rmder the trees. 

They were almost at the river-gap when 
Raft touched Craddock’s arm and they halted. 
Ibere was something ahead, blocking their 
path. Not the nerve-bushes, but a sickly, 
saffron thing which lay like half-solid dough 
along the bank for twenty feet or more. 


Raft’s brows contracted. 

“It wasn’t here before,” he said slowly. “I 
don’t like it.” 

Craddock straightened and drew a deep 
breath. “Guess I’ll have to stand on my own 
feet for awhile. You may need both hands. 
See those pseudopods sliding this way? The 
thing’s alive.” 

“An amoeba?” 

“It isn’t that. It’s — there’s no sharp line of 
demarcation between animal and vegetable 
here. It may be protoplasm but, I think, it’s 
allied to those fern-mushrooms. If it caught 
us we’d probably get digested. However, it’s 
slow.” 

“Yeah. But it’s big. You feel up to run- 
ning?” 

Craddock drew himself together. “Okay. 
Where?” 

“Let’s move along the shallows here and 
then run like blazes for the tunnel.” 

Craddock nodded. They stepped into a 
cold, slow current and waded forward, feel- 
ing the water slide leisurely around their legs 
as they watched the jellied, saffron entity on 
the bank. They came abreast of it, and the 
tunnel-mouth lay only a little way ahead. 

Raft began to think, as he splashed on, that 
they would make the tunnel without trouble 
after all. The monster of Kharn, he told him- 
self, was not a creature of action. It’s danger 
lay in the mind. It used purely mental power 
to attract and overpower its prey. Nor was 
it accustomed to highly developed minds, 
able to resist. Perhaps it had never needed 
to develop physical offense. 

The water suddenly boiled just before 
them, sHding with nightmare slowness from 
a round saffron arm. A pseudopod, stretch- 
ing after them from the bank, broke the sur- 
face. Another lifted out of the water close 
behind it. 

Ihey tried to circle farther out to avoid 
them, but the footing shelved off steeply into 
dangerous depths. The pseudopod reached 
inexorably out — farther — farther — and 
touched Raft. 

It was filled with a living, hothouse warmth 
that made his flesh crawl. It wound about 
his waist, its moist heat striking inward 
against his skin as if digestion were already 
at work upon him. 

He felt its strong pull toward the hank. 
He tried to get out his knife, but another 
coil came up from somewhere and laid a 
warm, wet embrace about his arms, fastening 
them to his sides. He felt himself being 
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pulled shoreward, and struggled hard to keep 
his footing in the slow water. 

“Hold firm, Brian!” 

Craddock stumbled forward, lips set, fight- 
ing his own weakness. 

He got the knife from Raft’s belt with a 
violent surge of effort, and slashed at the 
tentacle. That yellowish, half-fungoid flesh 
gave like cheese. It had surface tension, ap- 
parently, but it was not more than half solid. 
Craddock slashed, and the pseudopods fell 
away and were washed slowly, slowly off 
down the curi’ent. The incident was like a 
nightmare in its gentle, deliberate, inexorable 
sluggishness. 

The whole mass of the thing was sliding 
into the stream now. 

“Come on,” Raft Said, “Can you make it?” 

He seized Craddock’s arm as they ran for 
the archway, the water sucking like glue 
around their feet. 

On their right the entire bank seemed to 
be giving way and dropping toward them in 
hungry, malignant pile that could afford to 
take its time. 

Craddock’s weakness hampered them. The 
water parted reluctantly under their splash- 
ing feet. It was like running through semi- 
liquid rubber, with the great, slow, yellow 
thing rolling its bulk forward to intercept 
their way. 

The mouth of the tunnel opened before 
them, and the nerve-networks that acted as 
sentries made a quick, concerted, abortive 
motion to stop them, as if the whole vaUey 
answered a single brain, as perhaps it did. 
But Craddock slashed weakly at them with 
the knife, and when the blade had severed 
two or three the rest shrank and folded down 
out of harm’s way as the two men plunged 
through. 

“They’ve — stopped,” Craddock panted, 
glancing back. “They won’t — ^follow outside, 

I guess.” 

“Keep going,” Raft urged him grimly. “No 
use taking chances now.” 

They stumbled on, out of the gloom at last 
into the cool green light from the leafy vault, 
far overhead, that roofed Paititi. It was like 
finding sanctuary. 

But not quite. A quarter of a mile away, 
rounding one of the giant trees, a little col- 
umn was moving steadily toward them. Raft 
groaned. 

“Darum’s soldiers. That looks like — ^yeah, 
it’s Vann, all right. Come on, Craddock. 
Maybe we can make it,” 
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“I — I can’t.” The older man staggered as 
he tried to keep up with Raft’s quick strides. 
“Go on ahead. Don’t mind about me.” 

Raft halted and shrugged. “They’d have 
caught xis anyway. We’ll wait, I guess. And 
fight it out.” He touched the butt of the re- 
volver, and watched that glittering column 
draw nearer. 

Finally, the column deployed, showing 
two score of soldiers, wary, armed men 
who spread out to surround their prisoners. 
Vann’s scarred, hard face was impassive. 

“You’re captives,” he said. “There’ll be 
time for a duel later, if you want, but the 
king needs you both now. So you are Brian 
Raft, after all, eh? And this man is Crad- 
dock?” He stared curiously. 

“What does Darum intend to do?” Raft 
asked. “Cut my throat?” 

“No,” Vann said. “Not yet, at least. Where 
is Parror?” 

“Gone. I don’t know where.” 

“We’ll find him.” Vann issued swift orders. 
Half of the group broke up, spreading out 
into the forest. 

“Now we’ll go back to Doirada Castle. 
Meanwhile, you can tell me. Raft, what lies 
in the Garden of Kharn. I’d have entered it 
to carry out my orders, but not with any 
pleasure. What devils lair in Kharn?” 

“I’ll tell you later,” Raft said wearily. He 
let the revolver drop back into his pocket. 
“Right now. I’m too tired to care. Let’s go 
back to Doirada.” 


CHAPTER XII 
Power of Science 


UIETLY they stood before the king, 
waiting, in the dim-lit room where 
Yrann’s harp had sung. But it was bright® 
now. The veiled woman was not around. In 
her place Janissa sat on a cushioned couch 
near the dais. She had looked at Raft once, 
given him a cryptic smile, and turned back to 
watch Darum, who squatted cross-legged 
amid his silks. 

Darum watched Raft out of hooded eyes. 

“You think I am going to kill you,” he 
said. “Why? Don’t trouble to answer. I can 
read that much in your face. Because you 
tried to kill me, with that knife Vann took 
from you. Also because you stole my amu- 
let.” 
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Raft attempted to speak, but the king lifted 
his hand. 

“Wait. Your race is not as mine. I see 
no great evil in your attempt at murder. 
You’d have succeeded had you deserved to 
succeed. Since you didn’t — ” He nodded 
“ — It is over and done with. What is past is 
past. Tomorrow you may try again, or I 
may, and succeed. And I will take back the 
amulet too. Meanwhile, Janissa has told me 
a great deal.’’ 

“When I found you’d escaped, Brian — ^I 
told Darum,’’ the girl said. “I knew you’d 
gone after Parror.’’ 

“Yes,” the king said silkily. “And I want- 
ed Parror. He goes too far, I think. After 
all, I rule in Paititi, not Parror.” 

“For a while,” Raft said quietly. “If he 
starts the Flame, and it gets out of control, 
you won’t rule anything.” 

“So he learned Craddock’s secret.” Darum 
sighed. “He is outlawed now. Every man’s 
hand is against him. And I have guarded the 
unseen road so he cannot enter it. I do not 
think he will reach the Flame.” 

“Parror is clever,” Janissa said. 

Craddock broke in. 

“He’ll need instruments. I know that much. 
It’ll take time.” 

Darum shrugged. 

“I am no scientist. I know only that there 
is danger both ways. If the Flame fades be- 
low a danger level — ^well, Janissa? What 
then?” 

“We will become as the cavern-beasts,” 
she told him. “We will degenerate as the 
First Race did.” 

“But when that day will come none can 
say. In our lifetime, or our children’s, or per- 
haps not even then. And if Parror tries to 
rouse the Flame, and fails to check it, that 
win mean immediate destruction.” 

“He doesn’t think so,” Craddock said. “He’s 
sure he can control the Flame.” 

“But can he?” Darum leaned forward. 
“That is what I seek to know. Can he — 
surely?” 

“I wish I knew,” Craddock said. “Parror 
got certain memories out of my mind, but 
they were mere superficial memories, not 
knowledge. I don’t even know what most of 
the symbols I wrote down for him meant. I 
didn’t know thirty years ago, when I trans- 
lated part of the record.” 

“The record that was destroyed when the 
Flame wakened,” Darum said. “A secret 
only Parror and you know now?” 


“I don’t know,” Craddock said. “It was 
dragged out of my mind by hypnosis. I 
wasn’t conscious most of the time. I’ve only 
the vaguest idea what Parror intends to do.” 

“Well, the first step is to capture Parror, 
so he won’t rouse the Flame,” Darum said 
practically. “I hope my guards will find him 
soon. Meanwhile, how am I to detJ with you 
two?” 

“Why not just let us go?” Raft said slowly. 

“Simians are too curious. Your race would 
try to enter Paititi. Two species, both domi- 
nant, cannot live together successfully.” 

“Why not?” Raft asked. “There’s the pos- 
sibility of mutual benefit.” 

“Our minds are too imlike.” 

“I think you underestimate Parror, Dar- 
um,” Janissa said. “He’s clever, and he has 
more knowledge than I. There are — ^powers 
connected with the Flame that not even I 
understand. But Parror understands them. 
Also, I have heard legends of a secret way 
to reach the cave where Curupuri burns.” 

“He must not reach the Flame!” Darum 
said. 

Raft glanced at Janissa. and drew courage 
from her steady gaze. “Suppose he does, 
though. In spite of everything. That means 
that he’ll waken the Flame. If he makes a 
mistake, nothing can save Paititi. Right?” 

The king nodded. 

“True.” 

“All right,” Raft said. “Here’s an answer. 
Forestall him.” 

"H^ARUM jerked his head up to stare. 

“Waken the Flame ourselves?” 

“Why not?” Raft asked. “We’ve got the 
science of two cultures here in this room, 
which gives us an edge on Parror. Janissa 
knows the Flame. She’s its hereditary 
guardian. I know biochemistry, and Crad- 
dock isn’t a layman. And you must have 
technicians here.” 

“We do.” 

“Well, then, what’s to prevent us from 
making the device ourselves?” 

“The question of possible failure,” Darum 
said. “The First Race never tested their ma- 
chine. They waited too long. There is ab- 
solutely no way of foretelling whether it 
would actually control the Flame. Trial and 
error is the only way, and one error means 
destruction.” 

“There is a way,” Raft said. 

Janissa breathed a question. 

Raft took out the amulet. Seeing it, the 
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king’s eyes narrowed. 

“You know what this is, Darum. It holds 
a spark of Flame. It is the Flame, but too 
tiny to be very dangerous. Why not use this 
as the control? If this spark from the Flame 
itself can be stimulated, and leashed, you’d 
know the machine was successful.” 

Darum shrugged. 

“Parror may have the same idea.” Raft 
continued. “I hope so. But in case he doesn’t, 
we’ll have the jump on him, and know defi- 
nitely whether the device the First Ones 
planned is safe.” 

Darum hesitated. 

“Perhaps that is true.” 

Raft talked fast. “If this works, it’ll remove 
the menace of the Flame forever. It’ll mean 
complete control of that source of energy. 
The threat of degeneration will be removed 
from Paititi completely. Suppose we do fail 
— we’ll simply be right back here where we 
stand now, won’t we?” 

“He’s right,” Janissa said breathlessly. 
“It’s a chance, Darum. The only one, if Par- 
ror outwits us. And it may mean safety for 
Paititi forever.” 

Darum did not speak for a long moment. 
Then he nodded slowly. 

“I agree, then. Janissa, this is in your 
hands. And now leave me. We will talk 
later.” 

The girl led them out. Behind them the 
lights dimmed, and, as Raft moved along the 
passage that led from the king’s chamber, he 
heard a murmuring of faint music. 

Yrann. Should he have warned the king 
against her? Perhaps. But he doubted 
whether Darum would have believed him. 
He shelved the thought for future reference. 

Meanwhile Craddock was pulling at his 
arm. 

“Brian.” 

“Well?” 

“I didn’t want to queer the pitch, but — ” 
His voice lowered “ — you forgot one thing. 

I can’t remember what Parror dragged out 
of my mind. He forced it out with his gadget, 
but I was in a trance. I don’t remember 
now.” 

Janissa had overheard even Craddock’s 
soft whisper. 

“It is well you didn’t mention that to 
DcU’um,” she said. “But I think the problem 
can be solved. I don’t know what device 
Parror used. Nevertheless, when a gate has 
been opened once, it opens more easily the 
next time. I have some knowledge of the 
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mind, Craddock, and possibly we can suc- 
ceed.” 

“We’ll get it out of you,” Raft said. “If it 
means a course in psychonamics!” . . . 

It did, almost. Raft had used medical hyp- 
nosis himself, and could help Janissa, who 
otherwise might have been hindered by the 
alienage of minds, the more than racial dif- 
ference between Craddock’s thought-patterns 
and her own. But with Raft as mentor, the 
secret wisdom was slowly, painfully pulled 
into the light. 

They did not sleep. Some drug like ben- 
zedrine, Raft guessed, kept them alert and 
stimulated for their long sessions. There was 
technical equipment in the castle, and there 
were scientists as well, though their knowl- 
edge lay chiefly in the realm of the psychic. 
Many allied sciences were represented among 
the cat-people. Surgery was highly devel- 
oped, as was biology. 

I T WAS Craddock’s subconscious they 
were probing, and it was like fishing in 
a teeming pool. Too often they caught the 
wrong fish, till they learned the right sort of 
bait to use. But finally symbols began to 
take form on the pad that was always ready 
to Craddock’s hand. He scribbled a line — 
hesitated, corrected himself — and, step by 
step, pieced out the record he had read only 
once, thirty years before, but which his sub- 
conscious mind had never forgotten. 

“If Parror hadn’t opened the way, we’d 
never be able to do this,” Janissa said later 
as she was standing on a balcony with Raft, 
taking a well-earned breathing-space after a 
particularly arduous session. Before them 
the slow cloud of mist hung like an enormous 
tower. 

Raft looked at her. He remembered his 
half-mocking question of long ago, whether 
two species could mingle. But logic did not 
seem so important now. The warm, living 
presence of Janissa was more vital. 

Till lately he had not known her, really. 
She had been a paradoxical, fascinating girl 
who had revealed few of the traits that make 
humanity human. But now, since they had 
been working together, he had come to un- 
derstand her more, and to know that he 
would never be able to understand her fully. 

That sweetly curved, softly malicious httle 
face, with its hint of diablerie, its lovely, 
feline strangeness, was more attractive than 
he dared admit to himself. The aquamarine, 
shadowed eyes were tui-ned up to his . . . 
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Eyes of Bast, whose velvet aloofness guards 
the night of Egypt Yet she could he playful 
too, gay as a kitten might be, and with the 
same endearing charm. 

Now as he stood there, something hidden 
and secret flashed between them. There was 
no need for a physical embrace. It was sub- 
tler than that. But, briefly, it seemed as 
though a veil had been lifted, a veil that 
himg between two beings who had been 
alien. 

His hand stole out and touched hers. They 
looked out across Doirada Gulf, to the colos- 
sal columns of giant trees that supported the 
sky of Paiflti. 

He thought. Only here in this lost land 
beyond space and time, could I have found 
Janissa. 

They were silent. Speech was not neces- 
sary. Hand in hand they stood, lost in the 
warm, comforting awareness of each other’s 
presence, until Craddock’s voice called them 
back to the work of harnessing the Flame. 

What could harness such a tremendous 
force, a power which burned in the heart of 
the spiral nebulae and kindled giant suns? 
The chain that bound Fenris-wolf? What 
was the Flame? 

They did not know. But men do not know 
what electricity is, either. Yet they can tame 
it with insulated wires. What was needed 
here was insulation, but not only that. There 
must also be a means erf stimulating the 
Flame. A safe way. 

That was not easy to find. First the last 
fragments of the lost record had to be taken 
from Craddock’s mind. Time after time hyp- 
nosis probed into his memories, and gradu- 
ally the cryptic symbols made longer lines 
on the recording pad. Janissa could read 
those symbols for her own language was 
founded upon it, as her own civilization was 
built on the earlier culture of the vanished 
First Race. Also technicians were helpful. 

For there were semantic difficulties. Raft 
knew the Indio dialect thoroughly, but he did 
not know the intricacies of Janissa’s more 
highly developed language. There were sym- 
bols she could not explain to him. Then a 
chemist, perhaps, would sketch charts, elec- 
tro-chemical hookups, or atomic patterns, 
until the answer clicked in Raft’s mind. 

He was no technician, though, and could 
not have built the device alone. Nor could 
Janissa. But his different background of 
human science was invaluable in casting light 
from another angle on the problem. There 


was the matter of the amulet, for example. 

“When you turn the stone, it slows down 
metabolism,” Raft pointed out. “Tha*. means 
the radiation is blocked at a variable rate. 
What blocks it? Something opaque to the 
vibration, eh?” 

“The metal?” a physicist hazarded. It's 
an alloy of chromite. Vanadium, per 'naps. 
We’ll have it tested.” 

For, though the last secrets of the records 
in Craddock’s memory had been discovered 
by now, there were still gaps. In the days of 
the First Race, different elements had existed 
hi the valley, elements which were now ex- 
hausted. 

T hey found that the truth lay not only 
in the material of the amul^s setting, 
but in the intricate interlocking of a-Ioys. a 
very tiny machine powered by the induced 
radiation of the energy-source rtseli. the 
spark in the crystal. That crystal was simply 
quartz, but how the radiant atom had beai 
put into it Raft couldn’t guess. 

The secret, then, lay in a complicated ar- 
rangement of various alloys that seemed to 
block the energy-output of the spark. Part 
of this knowledge they gleaned from Crad- 
dock’s hsrpnotically-stimulated memories : the 
rest they found by simple analysis. There 
was, finally, a dead end. 

For they knew what elements they need- 
ed, and some of them no longer existed in 
Paititi. 

Then the practical value of an alien culture 
was demonstrated. Raft thought of the pos- 
sibility first. He had brought considerable 
equipment to Paititi in his rucksack, medical 
supplies, concentrated food in httle tins, and 
there were his personal belongings, as well 
as Craddock’s. 

His watch yielded platinum, which was 
vital. There was tin to be found in the ruck- 
sack, and the firearms were taken apart to 
provide a treasure erf necessary metals. 

The laboratories of the technicians swiftly 
analyzed the loot, broke it down, and formed 
new alloys. Given the raw material, they 
could, at last, work out the equation. 

The machine, when finished, was not large. 
Specifications had clearly indicated its pro- 
j>ortions. It stood on a tripod, coming ap- 
proximately to Raft’s chest, a surprisingly 
simple device of crystal, metal, and hollow 
tubes. 

The integral part of it was the fuse, which 
floated free in a mercury bath atop the gad- 
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get. This was the safety, the innocuous- 
seeming footlong tube that had the power to 
control the tremendous radiations the rest of 
the machine was built to stimulate. 

“Parror's bound to fail,” Raft said. “Those 
special alloys — they don’t exist in Paititi. He 
can't possibly make the safety control, and 
without it he'd know the experiment would 
be too dangerous.” 

Janissa was less certain. 

“Parror has a blind confidence in himself. 
He might try to substitute other materials. 
The sooner we test this, Brian, the better 
I’ll feel.” 

But the test was not spectacular. The thing 
was handled by remote control, to minimize 
the danger. Even with the tiny spai’k of 
energy in the amulet, there was peril. 

Raft used a scanning glass to examine the 
amulet, five hundred feet away on the mossy 
plain. He looked briefly around the crowd 
that surrounded him — Craddock, Janissa, the 
technician and, with a silent prayer, turned 
on the pow’er. Nothing happened. Machine 
and amulet remained as they had been. 

“Doesn’t it power the spark?” Janissa 
breathed. 

“It ought to stimulate it,” Raft said, and 
moved the needle on his rheostat device. He 
moved it too far. From the amulet a spear 
of light shot straight up, and simultaneously 
the moss for a hundred feet aroimd sprang 
into — life! It writhed and crawled visibly, 
the ordinary progress of growth, accelerated 
incredibly by the radiation of the stimulated 
spark. 

Hastily Raft adjusted the rheostat. But he 
was smiling. He knew, without the need for 
further experiment, that the machine was a 
success. Remained now only to discover 
whether its power could control the Flame 
itself. Raft thought it could, since it would, 
via induction, have all the Flame’s power. 

But the danger struck too soon. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Flying Demons 


B rian raft wakened to see Janissa’s 
face above him. The light she carried 
glowed through the darkened room. 

“Brian!” 

He blinked ai her. 

“Janissa — what's wrong?” 
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“It’s Parror,” she said. “I’ve touched his 
mind. He’s on his way to the Flame.” 

That brought Raft bolt upright. “Good 
grief! You’re sure?” 

She nodded, her eyes shadowed with fear. 

“His barrier slipped for an instant. I had 
been watching my mirror and, suddenly, I 
felt his thought. He goes by a secret way to 
waken the Flame.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“In the forest somewhere. I could not tell. 
I could see only what he intended, and the 
secret way he will take. Brian, we must stop 
him somehow.” 

“We will,” Raft said. “Wake up Craddock. 
Then we’ll rouse the king.” 

Janissa slipped away, and Raft hastily 
donned his garments. His mind was working 
at top speed. He could not have guarded 
against this contingency, yet he felt at fault. 
Parror must have a duplicate machine, but it 
could not possibly be successful, without the 
special alloys that did not exist in Paititi. 
If Parror aroused the Flame, disaster would 
result. 

The three of them went to Darum’s suite. 
Vann was guarding the entrance, since it was 
the hour for sleep. He stared at them curi- 
ously, his scarred soldier’s face hard. But 
when he heard the nature of their errand, 
he let them pass. 

“Nevertheless, I’d better go with you,” he 
said, falling in at their heels. “Assassinations 
have been cleverly managed before this.” 

Lights softly illuminated Darum’s cham- 
ber. The king himself was there, relaxed on 
the cushions of his dais. He sprang awake 
instantly as they approached. His hand 
dropped toward the silks and came up with 
a long-bladed dagger. But he said nothing. 

“There’s no need for weapons,” Raft 
growled. “Parror’s got his own and he’s 
ready to use it.” 

“Parror?” Darum let the knife fall. “You 
mean — the Flame?” 

“TeU him, Janissa.” 

She explained swiftly. The king frowned 
in indecision. 

“You say his machine will not work?” 

“Oh, it’ll work all right, but it will wreck 
things without the safety device,” Raft 
pointed out. “Our only chance now is to get 
there before him, if we can. And if we can’t, 
we’ll take our own instrument. We may be 
able to check the Flame before it’s too late.” 

“I was dreaming a strange dream,” Dannn 
said slowly. “I lay dead, I thought, here in 
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my own chamber, and a shadow hung over 
PaititL A shadow of light. Of life. But it 
could not bring life back to me, and it had 
power only to destroy. I wonder, new, if the 
vision will come true.” 

His voice was remote and strange, as if 
the memory of the dream had carried him 
back into the dream itself. 

“It was a true dream, so far as the shadow 
goes,” Janissa said. “There will be death for 
all of us, imless Parror is stopped.” 

“Death!” the king murmured as if he had 
heard only that one word out of all she said. 

“Death.” 

Raft thought he recognized something in 
the timber of the soft, deep voice. He had 
heard Dariim speak that way before. If the 
madness was coming back upon the king, at 
this moment of all moments when action and 
clear thinking was needed, ghastly things 
might happen. 

“Parror will reach the Flame before you,” 
Darum said in a soft monotone. “That much 
I — see.” He dropped his head suddenly and 
hid his face in his hands. “I see no further 
yet” His voice came muffled. “Death — death 
in my dream. This room is full of death!^’ 

The voice was wild now, but his face was 
still hidden. Madness wailed in the deep 
resonance of Darum’s words, and yet there 
was conviction too, as if even in his madness 
he knew he spoke the truth. 

“There is death here,” he shrieked. “Too 
much death for one man. I shall not die alone. 
I think you must fail with the Flame, Janissa, 
Craddock, Raft! I think you must fail and 
doom us all, for this room reeks with death.” 

M AFT felt a thriU of horror. Utter con- 
viction rang true in the king’s voice. 
Conviction and madness. 

“Death over all Paititi!” said Darum, lift- 
ing his face suddenly and showing them a 
wild and diining glare tiiat saw nothing be- 
fore it. 

And suddenly “Death!” wailed a shiver of 
resounding strings from the curtains behind 
him. If ever music spoke a word, that music 
spoke and threatened. The promise was as 
clear as the sudden flash of a bared blade. 
It needed no articulation to speak its single 
syllable of prophecy. 

The curtain swept aside, and Yrann’s veiled 
figure stood there, fingers poised above the 
stiU- quivering strings. Faceless and veiled, 
like the Nom Atropos, ready to cut the thread 
that held Darum’s life. 


For a moment nobody moved. The room 
was too full of that certainty of doom which 
Darum’s mad voice had made them all believe 
whether they would or no. For that instant, 
against aU hope and reason, even Craddock, 
even Raft, knew certainly that there was no 
chance for life. In the single moment, they 
were all as mad as the king. 

But only Raft understood what happened 
next. Only he knew what must have passed 
through Yrann’s clouded mind. Death hung 
over Doirada Castle and the whole world she 
knew. 'The king had spoken, and in this mo- 
ment there was no doubting the king. And 
she had waited so long for vengeance. The 
Flame would rob her of it now, unless — ^un- 
less — ^she acted. 

One last wild shriUing cry came shivering 
from the harp-strings. With the same motion 
that swept music across the instrument she 
fltmg the harp aside, letting it crash to the 
floor with a last jangling discord of its own. 

She moved forward with a swift, stooping 
rush toward the couch. Her white hand, 
darting from the veils, was like a flung weap- 
on in itself as she snatched up the long dagger 
he had dropped. Headlong, she hurled her- 
self against him, swinging the blade like a 
scythe. 

He was off guard. He tried to rise, to leap 
away from the blade’s glittering descent, but 
the tangling silks caught and betrayed him. 
He managed only to writhe aside, so that the 
first blow only raked his ribs in a glancing 
wound. Yrann, still silent, brought up the 
knife again with deadly singleness of purpose. 

Then Raft had her. 

He felt her arch against his restraining 
arm with the desperate strength he remem- 
bered from their other struggle in this room, 
and a shock of unreasonable horror went 
thi’ough him as that veiled face turned to his. 

She fiimg herself against his grip with a 
cat’s sudden, explosive fury, and with one 
last frantic surge broke free. Springing back, 
still gripping the dagger, she turned her face- 
less gaze toward the king. 

He was on his feet now. facing her, ready. 
Her chance was gone. She knew it. They 
could see the knowledge slacken the tautness 
of the lovely body beneath her veils. They 
heard her sigh once, deeply, in the tense 
silence of the room. 

Then she moved suddenly, her draperies 
swirling like slow smoke, and sank the knife 
hilt-deep in her own heart! 

Motionless, speechless, they watched hoi 
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sink to the floor. Red came slowly out 
through the gray veils pinned by the knife 
against her. 

Darum brushed past Raft. He knelt beside 
Yrann. His hand went out, poising over the 
veiled face. But he did not touch the gauzy 
webs that hid her. 

“Yrann?” he said. “Yrann?” 

But she did not stir. The red stain widened 
upon the gi'ay. 

Darum’s fingers closed upon the hilt that 
stood up from her chest. He knelt there for 
a heartbeat, his hand caressing the weapon 
as if it were Yrann herself. Then his grip 
tightened. 

He tore the knife free, dripping scarlet 
drops, and rose in a lithe, inhuman motion, 
facing Raft. His lips had flattened back, and 
the light in his eyes was the dark blaze of 
pure madness. He lifted the blade, and the 
red di'ops spattered in an arc across the car- 
pet. 

Raft stood motionless, his mind racing. He 
was too close to the king, and he was un- 
armed. There was no way of escaping that 
blow, unless he came to grips with the man, 
and he had no illusions about which of the 
two was stronger. Power flowed tremendous- 
ly through the feline’s rippling body, and 
madness lent it double strength. 

“You saved my life,” he said in a hissing 
snarl. “You came between us! You turned 
the knife against her as surely as if you held 
the blade. What use do you think life is to 
me now?” His features convulsed in the mad 
inhumanity of feline rage. “You — ape!” 

Darum sprang. 

ROM behind Raft a thin, shining flash of 
light darted, to quench itself in the king’s 
throat. Darum’s body arched. He strained to 
take one step more forward — to keep the 
dagger raised for its blow — 

Then with shocking suddenness, all the 
strength went out of him and he dropped 
the silks with the lithe, silken limpness of 
the silks themselves. His fingers released the 
dagger, and he pulled the rapier from his 
throat, blood gushing from wound and mouth 
as it came free. 

“Vann." he said, and coughed. “Vann. We 
ha’-e dueled before — but never thus!” 

Vann's deep voice answered heavily. 

“I served you. Darum, but I serve Paititi 
first. Yrann was not worth any man’s love.” 

“She was so beautiful.” the king whis- 
pered. “She could not bear to die — ^with 


Paititi — without slaying me. She hated me 
always. And — and — ” He tried to choke 
back blood. 

He lifted himself on suddenly strong arms 
and dragged himself forward a few feet. He 
ran gentle fingers down the dead woman’s 
arm. Her harp lay where it had fallen, al- 
most beneath her fingers. He touched the 
strings, and their sad music hung forlornly 
in the quiet air. 

“I would have crushed Paititi,” Darum 
said. “I would have— crushed the world — 
for her. Rather than have her harmed. She 
was so beautiful.” 

The king’s head fell upon the soft body of 
Yrann. The tiger eyes closed. One hand 
sought for and foimd Yrann’s. 

His blood mingled with hers. 

The red stream flowed slower and slower — 

And flowed no more. 

Vann stood motionless, his heavy shoul- 
ders sagging. 

“Go now, while there’s time,” he said. “I 
did this to save Paititi, and now I find my- 
self wondering whether I have struck steel 
into the wrong throat.” 

“Vann,” Janissa said. 

“Take them away, Janissa. Take these 
men from another world out of the king’s 
presence. Let them stop Parror if they can.” 

“Parror?” Craddock whispered. He touch- 
ed Raft’s arm. “We’ll have to move fast.” 

“Yes,” Raft said tonelessly. 

He tui’ned and led the way out of the 
chamber. His face was gray, and sweat 
stood out in fine droplets on his cheeks. 

Once outside, he did not mention the king. 

“We’ll need the machine,” he said. “It’s a 
portable, so we can manage the weight. But 
I’ll want some straps.” 

They found silken scarves that would do 
as well, and the machine was adjusted on 
Raffs back. The light alloys made its weight 
less than its bulk would have indicated. That 
would help, since fast travel would be neces- 
sary if they hoped to forestall Parror. 

Silently they left the castle, darkened now 
for the sleep-period. Outside the cool, clear 
daylight of Paititi was dazzling. 

“We should have remembered weapons,” 
Craddock said. 

“It’s too late now,” Raft told him. “Janissa, 
you’ll guide. Do you know the secret way 
to the Flame?” 

“I think I can find it, yes. The thought in 
Parror’s mind was clear enough. But it is a 
long way.” 
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Yet it was shorter than they expected. 
They did not head for Parror’s castle. They 
angled off toward the base of the rock bar- 
rier that guarded Paititi. Four hours of fast 
travel brought them to it. There, however, 
time was lost as Janissa searched for the 
secret entrance. 

“There are ruins here,” she said. “Ruins 
of the Old Race. There should be a double 
column, Parror was thinking of it when I 
read his mind.” 

Silently Raft pointed. With a little cry 
Janissa ran to the spot he indicated. She 
felt the smooth surface of the rock-face, 
searching for a key. 

Silently, smoothly, an oval opened in the 
bare stone. 

Raft turned to stare back the way they 
had come. 

“No sign of Parror,” he said. “He may be 
ahead of us. Or he may not. We’ll soon 
know.” He followed Janissa and Craddock 
into the opening. Behind him the hidden 
door closed. 

UT they were not in darkness. A pale, 
cool glow came from the walls and roof 
and the smooth floor on which they stood. 
The tunnel wound upward at a steep slant, 
and the silence made Raft feel the blood 
beating in his ears. 

“Come on,” he said, shouldering the ma- 
chine. 

It was not long, that passage in the cliff. 
It made a short-cut through the rock to the 
cavern of the Flame. But, before then, there 
was another cavern. 

An oval door barred their path. Janissa 
opened it easily, but she did not pass through 
the portal. Raft saw her slender figure poise, 
hesitate, and shrink back. He brushed past 
Craddock. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

Janissa did not answer. 

“The First Race,” Craddock said, in a 
breathless voice. “The First Race!” 

It was the cavern Raft had seen when he 
had first entered Paititi. Leprous violet light 
bathed the dripping stalactites and crept over 
the thrusting stalagmites that made an up- 
thrust forest. High overhead, slanting down 
at a dizzy angle, was the gravity-defying, 
nearly transparent tube of the unseen road, 
made visible now only because of the hordes 
of creatures that crawled upon it, as though 
striving to break through the glassy barrier. 

The monsters! 


Raft had seen them before, but only dimly. 
Now he felt his throat go dry and close with 
loathing. 

Bat-winged and beast-snouted, degenerate 
and horrible, the things swarmed in the violet 
light there in the great cave. They were the 
descendants of what had once been the First 
Race, the mighty civilization that had reared 
the proud castles of Paititi. 

And fallen now — fallen into the primal pit 
of horror. 

The baleful radiations that had once raged 
through Paititi when the Flame waned long 
ago had changed them to demons. Few were 
alike. Some had immense bat-wings, while 
others flopped and dragged their fat, shining 
bulks among the stalagmites. And some 
were dwarfed. Some were giants. Some had 
the clawed feet of giant birds. 

Straight as a lance across that arena of 
terror ran the path they had been following, 
a faint white glow that ended at the farther 
wall, before an oval panel that was obviously 
a door. 

“Through — there?” Craddock said. 

Raft looked at Janissa. She was white- 
faced, but she caught her breath and stepped 
out of the tunnel’s protection, into the violet 
light of the cavern. 

“We’ll run for it,” Raft said. “If we can 
reach that other door, we’ll be all right.” 

They ran, panic spurring their heels. The 
sight of the nightmare horde flapping and 
crawling and leaping all about them was hor- 
rible. And the thought of those black talons 
actually touching them — it was not a good 
thought. 

A stir went through the monsters, a ripple 
of interest. As Raft ran, he saw from the 
corners of his eyes, that shapes were con- 
verging upon them. But the three were more 
than halfway across the cavern now, and 
there was more than an even chance that 
they could reach their goal before the mon- 
sters rallied to investigate. 

Raft reckoned without the winged beings. 
Something struck him hea\-ily from behind, 
sending him to his knees. He struggled to 
regain his feet. Janissa. glancing back, saw 
what had happened, and with a little cry, 
ran back to help him. 

A nightmare shape, scaled and horned like 
a medieval demon, sprang at her — caught her 
in its grip. 

Cursing, Raft plunged forward, heedless of 
the creature on his back. His fist smashed 
out into the face of the monster. It was 
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driven back, screaming in a thin, high- 
pitched wail of agony. 

That was the signal. From all around the 
devils of Paititi swooped and lumbered and 
dragged themselves toward the intruders. 
Raft went down under the weight of foul- 
smelling bodies. He was blind with nausea 
and hatred and revulsion. His fists ham- 
mered at pulpy flesh, and the shrieking grew 
to a shrill crescendo. 

That sickening odor almost choked him. 
The touch of the monsters against his skin 
was loathsome. They felt like fungoid things, 
hke dead creatures raised to a ghastly simili- 
tude of life. And the faces were ghoulish 
demons. 

C raddock came back to use as a spear 
a fallen stalactite he had picked up. 
Raft was reheved of his burden for a mo- 
ment. He staggered up, looking for Janissa. 

He saw her, in the midst of a group of 
monsters. 

He had enough reasoning power left to 
find another fallen spike of stone before go- 
ing to her rescue. The creatures, interbred 
and degenerate, were physically weak, but 
they had the advantage of numbers, and Raft 
realized that the sheer weight of those de- 
formed bodies could press him down and 
smother him. His hps lifted in a snarl, he 
charged forward, stabbing with his impro- 
vised spear. 

He felt flesh tear. He heard the squealing 
redouble in volume. The monsters came at 
him hke a wave. They had the feeble malev- 
olence of rats. As he went down on his 
back he tried desperately to turn, to shield 
the precious burden he carried — and failed. 

He heard the machine’s crash as it was 
crushed against the rock beneath him. 

There was only hopelessness then, and 
blind hatred, and a feeling that he was 
drowning in floods of evil, fiving flesh. But 
he fought on. The remnants of the machine 
w'ere ripped from his back. He lashed about 
him savagely with the sharp stalactite, till at 
last he had cleared a little space free of the 
monsters. 

As he stood there, panting and half-naked, 
he saw that they had fought their way almost 
to the door. But at his feet coils and broken 
crystal and twisted metal told of the wreck of 
the machine that could save Paititi. 

One thing remained whole — a foot-long 
cylinder of burnished alloy. It was the safety 
fuse that controlled the device’s stimulating 
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power. Raft snatched it up and thrust Ihe 
tube into his belt. 

“Brian,” Craddock called. “Here!” 

Raft lifted his spear and rushed. The mon- 
sters had learned the menace of that sharp 
spike of stone by now, and there was a little 
flurry as they gave back. Janissa was with 
Craddock, the two of them back to back, 
though the girl was tmarmed. But she was 
bristling with fury, her hands clawed, like a 
kitten roused to anger. 

“The door,” Raft said. “Open it, Janissa.” 

He cut a red path for her. The worst dan- 
ger was the flying monsters. More than once 
Raft swung up his weapon in time to rip the 
flesh of a swooping demon that came rush- 
ing down at him from the violet depths 
above. He fought on, grimly silent, con- 
scious only of those devil-masks, distorted 
and horrible, glaring at him, spouting crim- 
son as he struck, screaming in thin, wailing 
agony. 

“Brian!” Janissa shrilled. “The door!” 

He saw with surprise that it lay open. 
Craddock, white hair flying, broke through 
with a stumbhng rush. Together the two 
charged that waiting portal. 

They reeled through it. Raft whirled, 
thrust out at a pressing horde of monsters, 
as Janissa’s hand swept out. 

The oval door closed — barring the cavern. 

The high screaming gave place to silence. 

“They smashed the machine,” Raft Scdd 
hopelessly. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Raft Chooses 


C raddock was panting with excite- 
ment. His eyes were tired looking and 
weary. 

“You saved the safety fuse,” he ssdd. 
“Maybe that’s enough. If Parror’s machine 
is a duplicate of the one we built, maybe we 
have a chance, even yet.” 

“It has to be, unless the man’s a complete 
fool,” Raft said. “But if we can stop him 
before he wakens the Flame, that’d be even 
better.” He caught himself and laughed. 
“Parror’s probably behind us, not ahead of 
us. If he passed through that cavern, they’d 
have broken his gadget too.” 

“Unless he knew another route,” Janissa 
put in somberly. She tried to adjust her tat- 
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tered garments, with fastidious, feline deli- 
cacy. Raft thought, watching her, even now 
she’s half cat. I 

Then something quivered through the air 
about them, a burning, shaking vibration 
that raced through their bodies, quickening 
the living flesh and was gone. A low thun- 
der faded into silence. 

White-faced, Janissa turned to Raft. Her 
hands went out helplessly. 

“The Flame!” she said. “It — ^wakes!” 

With a curse, Raft sprinted forward, the 
others at his heels. To fail now, so close to 
success, would be intolerable. The tunnel 
was miles long, it seemed. 

It ended at last, though not before that 
warning vibration had rushed in deep thun- 
der through them twice more. Each time the 
effect was stronger. Each time the force grew 
more vital, more alive. 

Janissa fumbled at the door, searching for 
the key. At last, the panel slipped away and 
was gone. 

They stepped out on a small balcony of 
rock, from which a curving ramp twisted 
down to — ^to what? 

It was dark, too dark to make out details 
clearly. Emptiness, it seemed, stretched far 
out above and below them. 

Yet there was light. It was too faint to be 
more than a hint, or else it was too far away 
below him. Raft leaned on that dizzy rail- 
ing and stared down, down, down almost to 
the bottom of the world, an immeasurable 
gulf in which one flicker of brilliance 
gleamed. 

But it was not vertigo that struck Raft 
then. It was fear. 

Fear plain and simple, and reasonless. He 
knew that feeling. 

Once, in Madagascar, he had had to go 
through a guard-hut where sentries were 
sleeping. A noise, a false move, would have 
meant spears through his body. He had 
known then that they were going to waken. 
He had felt it, with every bit of his mind and 
every inch of his skin. 

Like that. Something down below, where 
the light was, so vitally alive that he felt 
himself standing on its palm. 

And something more as well. It was the 
jungle. Or the life that makes up the jungle. 
Steaming, fertile Amazon forests, roaring 
rivers, all that teeming, tremendous life that 
stirs in the green moist heat of the tropics. 
Blind and terrible and hungry — there in the 
abyss burned the energy that rages in the 


heart of the great nebulae, the destroyer and 
the awakener— Curupuri! 

“The Flame sleeps," Janissa breathed. 

But in the depths was a distant bright- 
ening. A low sound, below the threshold of 
hearing almost, deepened and grew louder. 
It became an intolerable thunder, crashing 
out like the roaring birth-pains of a god. 

From that gulf that dropped toward the 
heart of the world— far down — very far be- 
low — rose the Flame. 

It expanded and lifted, a spear, a tower, 
a mountain of purest briUance burning with 
intolerable fires. It was the essence of life. 
Raft felt himself, his whole body, swinging 
toward that kindling torch. 

His mind swept toward it. His soul swung 
out across the abyss. 

The thunder crashed deafeningly against 
the walls. The Flame brightened, blazed and 
towered — pulsing with eagerness — mad with 
delight — with ecstasy of living. 

Beneath him. Raft saw, was a darker shape. 
Two shapes. The silhouette of a man, stand- 
ing beside a machine that was curiously 
familiar. 

Parror! And the device he had built from 
the First Race’s records! 

A S THE Flame brightened. Raft sprang 
toward the descending ramp. He raced 
down it, praying that he would be in time. 
That unchecked violence — Parror might not 
recognize the symptoms, blinded as he was 
with egotism — but Raft knew that the Flame 
was wakening uncontrolled. 

The spark in the amulet had not reacted 
in this manner. 

The galactic force of a nebula — raging un- 
checked in Paititi. Perhaps loosed on the 
whole world! 

Down he raced, toward his quarry, while 
the fires brightened. They blazed with super- 
nal brilliance and began to fade. The col- 
umn of light slowly sank unwillingly. The 
thunders subsided. 

Now Raft stood on the glassy, transparent 
floor of the cave. He looked down once, and 
reeled dizzily. He was standing unsupported 
above a gulf that dropped down to earth’s 
burning center. 

He dashed toward Parror. And Parror ran 
to meet him. 

The light came from below, casting curious 
shadows on the man’s face. Raft saw he was 
wearing one of the talon-gaimtlets, snarling 
silently as he charged. Raft had no objection 
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to killing Parror, but quelling the Flame was 
more important. He slowed, pulling the safety 
fuse from his belt. 

“Parror!” he shouted, in the stillness as 
the thunders died. “Your machine’s out of 
control! This will restrain it.” 

Parror did not even hear. He was lost in 
a berserker blood-thirst, blind and nearly 
insane with the demon’s rage that Raft had 
seen before. His clawed fingers, tipped with 
sharp steel, slashed at Raft’s face. 

Raft did not duck quickly enough. His 
cheek was laid open, agonizing pedn darting 
through him. The fuse spun from his grasp. 

He closed with Parror or tried to. That 
agile body leaped out of reach. Again the ' 
claw ripped down, and again. A blaze of 
pain stung Raft’s chest and side. Raft struck 
out savagely, but Parror eluded his driving 
fists. 

Thunder crashed. The light from below 
brightened. 

The Flame leaped from its bondage, bel- 
lowing wdth delight! The fires surged up — 
poured up — sprang high as though trying to 
return to their interstellar cradle. 

Again the claw reached out. 

Raft felt a razor drawn across one eye, 
and sight was suddenly altered. Half- 
blinded, his cheek tom to the bone, his nose 
almost ripped away, he sent blow after blow 
at his elusive enemy. 

Janissa ran in, threw herself between them. 

Pan-or balled his fist and stmck her hard 
and clean upon the jaw. The girl was flimg 
back, to crumple motionless on that glassy 
floor. 

“You taught me that, Raft,” Parror purred. 

Raft mouthed frenzied curses. If he could 
only get his hands on that smiling devil, sink 
his fingers into that bearded neck. 

Intolerably bright blazed the Flame. The 
thunders raved and crashed within the cav- 
ern. This time the star-kindled fires did not 
sink. 

Higher they rose, and higher — questing — 
eager. Wakening from slumber to a life be- 
yond the conception of earthly minds! 

Suddenly, amazingly. Raft could see from 
both eyes again. The agony in face and body 
was gone. The dripping of blood had stopped. 
He saw a look of amazement cross Par- 
ror’s face. 

The radiations from the Flame healed. 
They rejuvenated living tissue with mirac- 
ulous speed. They hastened life. 

Craddock’s voice cried something. Raft 
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could make out only a word or two through 
the thunder, but he saw Craddock, thirty 
feet away, running toward the distant ma- 
chine. In Craddock’s hand was a foot-long 
cylinder Raft recognized. 

Raft never knew what Parror thought was 
happening. He saw the cat-man whirl, cry 
out in a thick, furious voice, and take one 
step after Craddock. 

One step. No more. For then Raft had him. 

But it was not easy. Raft had never bat- 
tled a jaguar, but he was battling one now. 
The mad, raging fury that filled Parror had 
turned him into a wild beast. The eyes were 
all green now, blazing with hatred and blood- 
thirst. Writhing, struggling, gasping, the two 
crashed down together. 

T he Flame rose ever higher. The thun- 
ders were an intolerable ache drumming 
against Raft’s skuU. That shadowless, inter- 
galactic light burned into his brain. 

The claw tore at his face, and instantly the 
wounds healed. 

Snarling, as helpless in the grip of mur- 
der-lust as Parror himself. Raft surged to his 
knees, with an effort not even his enemy’s 
strength could resist. Nothing existed, for a 
flashing, crimson second, but that red-stained 
claw. 

He caught Parror’s arm in a judo grip, and 
broke it with savage fury. 

For a moment he held the man motion- 
less. That was enough. The power of the 
Flame healed bone and tissue, but Parror’s 
WT-ist and lower arm jutted out at an impos- 
sible angle. 

But he fought on, with teeth and nails and 
feet, though Raft’s fingers were clawed deep 
into his throat. Inexorably, with the blind 
savagery of his kind, he fought on until not 
even the Flame could bring life back to his 
strangled body. 

Then Raft looked up. 

Far across the cavern stood the machine 
on its tripod, perilously close to the Flame 
itself. And moving painfully tov/ard it, like 
a man breasting a strong wind, was Crad- 
dock? 

Craddock? 

Something about that shape made Raft 
catch his breath. The outline was altering 
even as he watched. Raft remembered Crad- 
dock’s maimed hands, and the power that 
had destroyed them, the same star-born 
energy that now thundered through the cav- 
ern in burning ecstasy of awareness. 
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The figure still gripped the fuse -cylinder. 

Raft got to his feet. He began to run after 
Craddock, but the distance was too great. 
Nearly at the machine now, the figure was 
fantastic. 

It was not Craddock. It was not even 
human any more. 

The living flesh boiled and altered and 
flowed under the monstrous force that could 
create whole universes. Something utterly 
inhuman, at last, stumbled and dragged it- 
self forward into the full blaze of the radi- 
ation. 

And yet there was a human purpose. 

It reached the machine. For an instant it 
crouched there, adjusting the fuse. Beyond 
it, Curupuri shouted in cataclysmic fury as 
the fires poured torrentially up from the 
abyss. One instant of utter madness, while 
the power of universes, of galaxies, stooped 
and touched that cavern — 

One instant — and then the thunders died. 

The Flame pulsed once, twice, and sank. 
With a sigh almost human, the fires of life 
dwindled and dropped into the great gulf. 

Remained, far below, a point of light, 
burning with xmquenchable fires! 

Harnessed! 

The fire that had come from beyond the 
stars was harnessed. 

Tamed — chained — by the flesh to which it 
had once, long ago, given life. . . . 

Janissa stirred. 

Fear came into her eyes. She raised her- 
self against Raft’s supporting arm to look 
around questioningly. Then her gaze came 
back to Raft’s. 

“It’s over, Janissa,” he said. “The Flame 
sleeps.” 

“The machine is working?” 

“Yes. Parror had made a duplicate of ours, 
after all. But he didn’t have the safety fuse. 
Once Craddock inserted that, it worked.” 

“But Craddock?” 

“He’s dead,” Raft said quietly. “He died, 
I suppose, because he had to. The man who 
once wakened the Flame died to quell it 
again. This time, I think, the danger is over 
forever.” 

She watched him. 


“I tested the machine,” he said. “It’s ex- 
actly what’s needed. The First Race were 
right, after all. They waited too long to build 
their own machine, or they’d never have be- 
come monsters. Anyway, the Flame will 
burn, will send out its radiations, at this 
normal rate forever.” 

“Normal?” 

a AFT nodded. “I altered the adjustment. 

Not to the danger-point, but so that 
metabolism in Paititi will be the same as 
metabohsm in my own world. There’s no 
barrier now. The talismans aren’t neces- 
sary.” 

“I can live in your world? It won’t be — 
slow?” 

“Your world or mine, Janissa,” he said. 
“You can choose.” 

But she had chosen already. And so had 
Raft. He had made his decision long ago, 
he thought, the first time he had seen Janis- 
sa’s face in the little mirror. She had drawn 
him across the miles into the lost land where 
the Flame from infinity had burned and, 
after all, there was no choice. What prob- 
lems the future might hold could be solved, 
somehow. 

“We need not go back through the cavern 
of the monsters,” she said. “There is a way 
to reach the unseen road from here.” 

Raft’s lips found hers. 

But he was thinking: My world will be 
strange to you, Janissa. I will make you 
happy, if I can. And I think I can, for I 
love you. 

But will you turn back, sometimes, and 
remember? Will you remember Paititi, and 
the great trees that hold up the sky? Will 
you remember the castle above Doirada Gulf, 
where the white cloud from the cataract 
hangs forever in the sky? 

Will the heritage of the jaguar stir in your 
blood, Janissa, to memories I cannot share? 
Or will you find contentment in my world? 

Silently Raft let Janissa guide him toward 
the way that led to freedom, and to a des- 
tiny he could not foretell. But the girl’s hand 
lay warm in his, and that, for the while, 
was enough of an answer for them both. 
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SHADOW ©YCR VENDS 

Ey FRANK BELKNAP LONG 

Commander James Elwood battles desperately tor Me when 
the Venusian gules take over the minds of his spaceship crew! 


From dawn to dusk 
The Gule sits in its cage 
Only the Gule 

Which sits so quietly in its cage 
Knows why the long grass withers 
Only the Gule knows why sorrow dogs our 
footsteps 

And destroys the work of our hands. 

Venusian folk chant. 

HORN came into the cabin briskly 
and saluted. 

“Tomlison’s here, sir,” he said. “He 
has five native bearers and he’s coming 


aboard without so much as a by your leave.” 

Commander James Elwood leaped up, his 
boyishly handsome face suffused with joy. 
He felt like shouting, sobbing with relief and 
timning a series of handsprings across the 
deck. 

Perhaps that was only natural, after what 
had happened. 

Elwood shut his eyes, visualizing a steamy 
jungle land stretching away to limitless 
horizons. A heavily bearded young man 
stood in a clearing, staring straight before 
73 
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him. His lips were sun-blistered and he was 
sweating in every pore. 

For a moment the yoimg man swayed, 
gnawing at his imderlip. Then, with a con- 
vulsive shudder, he straightened, and walked 
forward with an indescribable shining some- 
thing in his stare which hadn’t been there an 
instant before. 

From a sloping gray boulder another man, 
older, gaunter, but more composed, arose 
and extended his hand. The youth halted. 
He spoke in a voice that was half a sob. 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” he said. 

The vision vanished. 

Having pried loose from humanity’s buried 
past a nugget which had remained untarn- 
ished after three hundred years, the Com- 
mander of the Morning Star felt better able 
to cope with the unbelievable implications 
of his own splendid accomplishment. 

Henry Tomlison was probably the greatest 
e3g)lorer of the Twenty-second Century. But 
the primeval forests of Venus had swallowed 
him as completely as the Africa of Stanley’s 
day had swallowed Livingstone. 

He’d simply disappeared. Disappeared so 
completely that for months and years not a 
whisper concerning him had filtered out of 
that pestilence-ridden wilderness to shatter 
the inviolacy of- his renown. 

At irregular intervals supplies had been 
dropped from low-flying planes by men who 
had forgotten the lessons learned in the 
swamplands of Mimas, the trackless deserts 
of Mars. To stay alive in a completely alien 
environment a man must not stop to set up a 
camp or attempt exploration on a systematic 
scale. He must go and return quickly, for 
after the first few days it becomes increasing- 
ly difficult for puny man to war with the 
mighty forces of the unknown. 

It was an altogether incredible moment 
for both Elwood and his first officer. They 
had hardly dared hope that Tomlison would 
come walking out of the jungle with speci- 
men cages and native bearers in his wake. 
True the visionaries, who had financed the 
rescue expedition, had anticipated the ap- 
pearance of just such a gaunt, haggard-eyed 
apparition beneath the Morning Star’s yawn- 
ing gravity ports. But Elwood was a prac- 
tical man who did not believe in miracles. 

Now, seemingly, a miracle had taken place. 

E lwood swung about, his body taxmt. 

“All right, Thom. Get aft and order 
the derricks lowered. I’m going dovm to the 


airlock embrasure, and welcome him 
aboard.” 

“You’ll find him changed, sir,” Thom said. 
“He walks with a limp and he seems to have 
picked up a tic. His face keeps twitching.” 

“Tick? Oh — you mean a tic?” 

Thorn nodded grimly. “I mean a nervous 
tic, yes. But for aU I know there may be 
ticks on the little beast he’s bringing aboard. 
It’s a gule, sir.” 

Elwood started. “A gule,” he said, slowly. 
“A Gule, eh? Does it resemble the one we 
saw in the jungle?” 

“See no reason why it shouldn’t, sir,” Thom 
said. “Those little animals are as alike as 
peas in a pod. Spectral tarsierlike, I’d say.” 

“A' spectral tarsier crossed with a midget 
tree sloth,” Elwood grunted, “couldn’t begin 
to take on the appearance of a gule. But if 
Tomlison is bringing one aboard he must 
have a reason. The creature doesn’t use its 
scent organs indiscriminately — I hope.” 

“I don’t believe it does, sir,” Thorn said. 
“In fact, I’m sure the creature is as harmless 
as it looks. Otherwise the natives wouldn’t 
trust themselves within ten yards of it.” 

“Okay, fella. Now suppose you get those 
derricks lowered. I don’t know why we’re 
standing here discussing Venusian fauna 
when Tomlison is coming aboard.” 

“In exalted moments the mind concen- 
trates on trivilities,” Thorn said. “That’s the 
answer, sir.” 

“All right, but get below. Get below be- 
fore the way you feel blows you apart.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Thorn saluted, turned and strode off, his 
lips, set in tight lines. 

Five minutes later Elwood stood in a nar- 
row lock embrasure, staring down at an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. Tomlison was leading 
a procession of sweating Venusian natives up 
the long airlock ramp. His face was haggard, 
his lips sun-blistered, and he was still wear- 
ing the remnants of the suit which had ac- 
companied him into the jungle. 

The natives were trailing him with lowered 
heads, sunlight glinting on their bare green- 
blue bodies, their huge, six-digited feet 
making a padding sound on the metallic 
ramp. Although Elwood knew that they were 
considerably more intelligent than the great 
apes of Earth he found himself wondering 
if he’d be able to reconcile himself to their 
presence aboard his ship. 

They were without moral scruples, and 
would as soon slit a man’s throat as accept 
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food from him in a bowl, then squat with a 
pretense of friendliness at his feet. 

On the broad shoulders of the hindmost 
bearer there reposed an enormous wooden 
cage occupied by a small, black and furry 
creature which kept weaving back and forth 
a few inches from the bars. 

Elwood foxmd himself wondering whether 
the animal had been caught and put into the 
cage by Tomlison, or whether it had walked 
into a cage, prepared for it by the natives, 
and trapped itseK. 

It was curious he should find himself 
speculating about the animal in the cage 
when Tomlison was coming up the ramp with 
a lurching unsteadiness in his gait. 

The animal wasn’t important. Only Tomli- 
son was important — Tomlison lost five years 
in the jungle and now miraculously restored 
to his rightful place in the sun. 

Elwood caught his breath. Tomlison had 
seen him and was waving a greeting. The 
great explorer’s hand flashed in the sunlight, 
his head came up. 

“Hello, up there!” he called. 

It was a startlingly casual greeting, almost 
blithe, as though Tomlison were making an 
effort to convince his rescuers that his long 
sojourn in the wilderness had been just a 
trivial incident which could be dismissed 
with a shrug. 

But there was something about his ex- 
pression which disturbed Elwood and con- 
vinced him that the explorer was putting on 
an act, a deliberate effort at deception. 

About what? 

The answer came with appalling sudden- 
ness. 

Tomlison had increased the rapidity of his 
stride and was almost at the summit of the 
ramp when the haggard anxiety in his stare 
turned to stark terror. 

He swung about, dropped to one knee and 
clapped his hands to his head. Instantly the 
natives behind him halted, their hdless eyes 
fixed on him in dull astonishment. 

F DR ONE awful instant Tomlison seemed 
to be trying to defend himself frantically 
against something that had no material 
existence. His arm flailing the empty air, he 
dragged himself forward hke a baited animal 
with its leg caught in a trap. 

Again and again his arms lashed out and 
his knee shot up, but he couldn’t seem to 
drag his leg out from the trap. 

As Elwood stared in stunned horror, the 


man before him, a man who had never 
knovTO fear, screamed hoarsely and made a 
final, frantic effort to rise. Then his whole 
body went limp. He slunlped, a low moan 
escaping from his bps. 

When Elwood reached his side, he was 
lying in a crumpled heap, his eyes wide and 
staring. . . . 

Later, v/hile walking along the between- 
deck passageway which led to the ship’s 
laboratory, Elwood felt a cold horror gnaw- 
ing at his vitals. In a scant half-hour he had 
lived five lifetimes, and — watched his world 
collapse about him like a house of cards. 

That world had been built around the 
rescue of Tomlison. For eighteen months he 
had lived for nothing else, thought of nothing 
else. Thirty-six times he had brought his 
ship down and risked death in a hundred 
hideous forms. At each landing he had set up 
camp in the deep jimgle, and cut his way 
through pest-infested jungle and floundered 
across shallow swamps with the suffocating 
odor of rotting vegetation in his nostrils and 
a churning horror in the depths of his mind. 

Thirty-six turns of a hideous wheel that 
had stopped five times before a mound of 
Venusian skulls, twice before the charred 
embers of a fire built by natives who had 
fled at his approach, and once before a low- 
roofed, hutlike structure made of wooden 
stakes set close together and driven deeply 
into the weed- choked soil. 

Elwood had entered the hut and stared 
through the bars of a small wooden cage at 
the shining eyes of a strange little animal 
with thick black fur on every inch of its 
lithe, slothlike body. 

For an instant he had crouched in the 
sticky darkness, his heart thudding against 
his ribs. Then, close to the cage, the humid 
air had seemed to thicken. A cloying odor 
had assailed his nostrils, causing him to gasp, 
half-suffocated. 

He had left in a hurry. 

Now, with Tomlison’s notebooks clutched 
tightly in his hand, he was sorry he hadn’t 
endured a trivial unpleasantness and waited 
in the darkness for a native to creep into the 
hut. 

For he knew now that the natives visited 
the hut to stare at the little animal. Not to 
worship the animal, but to laugh and jeer at 
it, to hurl sticks and stones at it. 

Why? He wondered! Would he ever 
know? Would he ever discover the truth, 
with Tomlison lying stretched out on a cot 
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in the sick bay, unable to move or speak? 

The laboratory door was ajar. Cold light 
slanted out into the passageway, cascading 
over Elwood’s slightly stooped shoulders, 
accentuating the pallor of his face. 

With a grimace he threw the door wide 
and stepped into a blaze of light that seemed 
to follow him as he crossed the room. At 
the far end of the laboratory a slender young 
woman was seated, peering into a micro- 
scope. It was Anne Buckmaster. Before she 
could turn, he’d taken her into his arms and 
had pushed the microscope back across the 
table with his elbow'. 

“I’m keeping the natives on boai'd,” he 
said. “So far I’ve not been able to get much 
out of them. But I intend to keep trying.” 

“You’d be foolish to send them back into 
the jungle before v/e know what struck Tom- 
lison down,” Anne said. “Or after, for that 
matter.” 

She slipped out of his embrace and stood 
very white and still, staring at him. 

“And I must say you picked a very strange 
time to kiss me,” she added. 

“I’m sorry if it upset you,” Elwood an- 
swered. 

“I didn’t say it upset me. I just said you 
nicked a strange time.” 

Elwood had a sudden qualm. A breeze was 
blow'ing in from the jungle through the open 
gravity port at her back. Blowing in and 
ruffling a coppery strand of her hair. 

He was tempted to swing about and close 
the port. He did not approve of leaving the 
ports open when difficult experiments were 
being conducted. 

But Anne Buckmaster objected to working 
in a humid laboratory, and he did not cai’e 
to argue with her. Not only was he deeply in 
love with her, but she was the head of his 
research staff. 

For one thing, she was so young and eager. 
Yesterday he had felt young himself, as 
young as a man of thirty-seven could ever 
feel. But now he felt old enough to be her 
father. 

WALKED to the open port and stood 
for an instant staring out at a green 
sea of vegetation, his arms pressed to his 
side. When he .swung about his face was con- 
torted. 

“Tomlison’s notebooks are crammed with 
coldly objective observations,” he said. “A 
man spends five years in a virgin wilderness, 
living cheek by jowl with natives who are 


scarcely human, resting when he can in a 
pest-hooded sleeping bag and stealing forth 
by night to crouch on his haunches like an 
animal and listen to the small sounds of the 
jungle. 

“And all the while he’s filling his note- 
books with jottings — the incredible life- 
cycles of unbelievable bugs, plants and liz- 
ards, the weird harvesting rites and burial 
customs of the natives. There are one thou- 
sand closely written pages of observational 
minutae, and absolutely nothing else. This 
record is so impersonal, so lacking in emo- 
tional overtones, it reads as though it had 
been written by a robot.” 

Elwood laughed harshly. “A genius of a 
robot, of course. A great Audubonlike 
naturalist of a robot, but a robot notwith- 
standing. Elwood hasn’t told us one thing 
about himself. How he felt, what he thought 
his chances were of being rescued, whether 
he wanted to be rescued even. Not a line.” 

Anne looked at him. “And now he’s lying 
in the sickbay in a cataleptic trance.” 

“If you want to call it that.” 

Anne compressed her lips thoughtfully. 
“Is there anything in his journal which 
would justify us in making chemical and 
biological tests of his hair, his skin, his cloth- 
ing to discover what struck him down?” 

Elwood winced. “You talk as though you 
wished there were.” 

“No, I’m just being realistic. If there’s 
some virulent disease on Venus which can 
strike down a man who’s spent five years in 
that forest right when he’s nodding and smil- 
ing and waving a greeting, we ought to know 
about it.” 

She lowered her gaze. A small flying in- 
sect had alighted on her arm, and was fur- 
tively exploring the smooth contours of her 
elbow. The creature was a brilliant emerald 
green, with gauzy wings and peanut shaped 
head. It looked startlingly like a lantern bug. 
For an instant its resemblance to that ludi- 
crous terrestrial insect brought a smile to 
Anne’s lips. 

Then, startled, she straightened, and a look 
of horror came into her face. 

The insect had lowered its head and was 
grasping a tiny fold of her flesh in its furious- 
ly working mandibles. As she continued to 
stare it reared abruptly, and where its mouth 
parts had rested there gleamed two welling 
incisions, ruby red in the cold light. 

With a startled cry Elwood leapt toward 
her. “Don’t move,” he warned, hoarsely. “If 
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it bites you again, you won’t live thirty min- 
utes.” 

He broke off abruptlj^ his free hand lash- 
ing out. Whiphke, his fingers flicked across 
her elbow. 

There was an ominous buzzing, a flash of 
green. 

Angrily the insect rose into the air and en- 
circled the laboratory. Around and around in 
narrowing circles that seemed to tighten like 
a noose around Elwood’s pulsing throat. 

It alighted suddenly, its wings outspread. 
Elwood sucked in his breath and flicked his 
fingers across his suddenly tingling cheek. 

The tingling did not stop. 

He stood very still, his lips ashen. The in- 
sect was crawling slowly across his cheek. 
But he knew it hadn’t bitten him — ^yet. The 
stab when it came would be unmistakable. 
He didn’t want it to come. 

Anne moved swiftly close to him, her hand 
whipping up. 

“Hold still, darling,” she warned. 

With a convulsive shudder Elwood lowered 
his eyes. Unbelievably the creature Was on 
the floor. Anne’s knuckles had dislodged it, 
and it was now trying to right itself, awk- 
wardly attempting to take off again. 

With a choking sob Elwood stepped for- 
ward and suddenly brought his heel down 
upon it. 

Furiously, again and again. 

A moment later he was staring down at a 
damp green spot on the deck, his temples 
thudding. Then he saw that Anne was sway- 
ing. He stepped forward and caught her in 
his amis. 

“Tomlison’s notes!” a voice was screaming 
in Elwood’s brain. “Lantern insect, deadly as 
a cobra! Get her to sick bay. Hypodermic. 
Benzosulphinid is the only known antidote. 
Sick bay. Benzosulphinid.” 

The between-deck passageways had never 
seemed so long. 

Staggering on numbed legs he carried his 
now completely limp burden to the end of 
the dinflly lighted corridor, mounted a 
spiral staii'case, and entered a wider, brighter 
corridor which led to — to — 

His senses swam, as though he’d been 
dosed with an opiate. The sick bay. Must 
get her to the sick bay. 

S UDDENLY as he swayed a cuddy door 
burst open, and a white face swam un- 
steadily toward him. The face of Thom! 
Elwood started violently, then shook his 


head as he took in the whole of Thorn. Legs 
that seemed as unsteady as his own, a chest 
that rose and fell, features that were a glar- 
ing mask of horror. 

Thorn was shouting something, his shoul- 
ders jerking. 

“Listen to me, sir. You’ve got to listen! 
The ship’s infested with lantern insects. 
They’ve come in through the open gravity 
ports and they’re clinging to every bulkhead 
where there’s an inch of sky opening on the 
jungle. I know it sounds odd, sir. Rarest 
insect on Venus and they’ve never been 
known to swarm . . . Good grief! What’s 
happened to Anne Buckmaster?” 

Thorn stopped, as though his mind were 
not capable of shaping the words he wanted 
to say. 

“She’s been bitten,” Elwood heard himself 
replying. “I’m taking her to the sick bay. 
Tomlison’s notes say benzosulphinid will 
neutralize the poison if it’s administered hy- 
podermically within fifteen minutes.” 

Relief replaced the horror in Thorn’s stare. 

“Then there’s hope for the crew, sir. Four 
of the men were bitten. I’ve been trying to 
reach you through the intership communi- 
cator. We’ve locked up all the cuddies with 
gravity ports opening , on the jungle. We 
ought to be able to kill them off by flooding 
the cuddies with carbon monoxide.” 

“All right,” Elwood snapped. “Get the 
bitten men to the sick bay first.” 

Fifteen minutes later Anne Buckmaster 
was sitting up on a cot that seemed too nar- 
row even for her small body. 

“Fm not going to die?” she asked. 

“No, you’re going to be all right,” Elwood 
said, patting her shoulder reassuringly. He 
drew a shaky breath. “By now they’re 
dropping from the aerators in every part of 
the ship. With the aerators working it 
shouldn’t take long to get the gas out.” 

“But flooding the cuddies with carbon 
monoxide fumes was risky, wasn’t it?” Anne 
asked. “Terribly risky?” 

She was sitting up straight now, her eyes 
on his face. Bending over, he drew the 
blankets up about her chin. He shook her 
gently. 

“Not any more risky than not flooding 
them would have been,” he said. “Now lie 
down and try to get some rest.” 

H e turned as he spoke, staring across 
the sick bay at the sleeping forms 
which lay sprawled in neat white cots against 
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the opposite bulkhead. 

“What you need is a chaperon,” he said. 
“We ought to have separate wards for pa- 
tients of the opposite sex.” 

“They’re not disturbing me, Jim.” 

“No,” Elwood said. “They’re all asleep. 
Why can’t you get some rest?” 

“Because I’ve been thinking, Jim. It 
couldn’t have been an accident. If some 
force we can’t begin to fathom drew thou- 
sands of those insects here, there must have 
been a malignant intelligence behind it all.” 

Elwood’s lips tightened. 

“Good night,” he said, gently, and turned 
and strode from the sick bay. 

In the corridor Thorn intercepted him 
again. Thom was nervous, trembling. 

“We found one of the natives in the engine 
room, sir,” he said. “He was monkeying with 
one of the cylinders.” 

Elwood’s pale face went a shade whiter. 

“When we collared him, sir, he shrieked 
and went into a trance. Then he started 
chanting the Gull song, with variations. You 
remember — the curious little song which 
Tomlison recorded in his journals?” 

Elwood gripped his first officer by the arm. 
“Can you remember the exact words. Think 
hard. It’s important.” 

“Well, not the exact words,” Thorn said. 
“Venusian is a pretty hard language to 
translate. But it went something like this: 

‘From dawn to dusk 

The Gull sits in its cage 

Only the Giill 

Which sits so quietly in its cage 

Knows why death comes on swift wings.’” 

A fear, verging on panic, set up a prickling 
at the base of Elwood’s scalp. 

“I’m going down and have another look at 
that little animal,” he said. “Then I mean to 
take a look at the cylinder you say the native 
was monkeying with when you grabbed 
him.” 

“It’s still revolving,” Thorn said. 

Elwood started. “Still revolving?” 

Stark nodded grimly. “The crazy, gibber- 
ing devil wedged himself in the control box 
and did something to the vibratory mechan- 
ism. Now the cylinder is giving off a weird, 
unearthly droning. It’s enough to set your 
teeth on edge, sir. He twisted the pins around 
in a very ingenious way. I could have 
stopped the cylinder by turning off the ig- 
nition, of course. But I wanted you to hear 
it.” 

“All right,” Elwood said. “We’ll go down 


and inspect it. But not before I’ve had an- 
other look at that little animal.” 

Five minutes later the two men stood in a 
narrow, brightly lighted compartment di- 
rectly above the crews quarters, staring into 
the wooden cage which had come aboard on 
the broad back of a native. 

It wasn’t on the back of a native now, 
however. 

It stood on a cold, unmoving deck, and the 
furry shape within was staring out at them in 
sulky defiance, its tiny paws thrust into the 
loose folds of its body pouch. 

Elwood leaned forward suddenly, cupping 
his hands. 

“Hiya, pal?” he shouted. 

Protesting shrilly, the weird little animal 
scuttled into the back of its cage and un- 
hurriedly elevated its scent organs. 

Hastily Elwood whipped out a handker- 
chief, and pressed it to his nostrils. 

“If they just kept them as pets I could im- 
derstand it,” he said. “Neolithic man kept a 
weird assortment of pets and the Venusians 
are neolithic stage primitives.” 

“Do you suppose the natives worship these 
animals?” Thorn asked. 

The question seemed to disturb Elwood 
more than he cared to admit. 

“Nonsense! If they were sacred animals 
the natives would treat them with respect. 
Tomlison says that the Venusians badger 
these creatures unmercifully. The children 
throw sticks and stones at them, and the 
adults watch their antics with guffaws of 
mirth.” 

“Proving, sir?” 

“I’m not trying to prove anything,” Elwood 
snapped. “I’m merely saying that long low 
hut we saw in the jungle couldn’t have been 
a house of worship. And since Neolithic 
stage barbarians couldn’t grasp the rudi- 
ments of comparative zoology you may be 
sure it wasn’t a zoo.” 

“Yes, sir,” Thorn said. “And if we don’t 
get out of here fast, sir, our best friends 
won’t tell us.” 

T he engine room was a reek of smoke. 

The auxiliaries, which were picking up 
acceleration from the continuously revolving 
central shaft — ^the “cylinder” — had a strain- 
ing-at-the-leash look. Indeed, the engine 
room seemed to be bursting with energies 
which would have welcomed a chance to 
carry the ship up through the steamy Venus- 
ian atmosphere into the cold night of space. 
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But that could not be accomplished while 
the engine room crew sat about in wilted 
dungarees on enormous tanks which con- 
tained the fuel supply. All seven of the tanks 
were securely capped, but in each there 
slumbered, like a monstrous jinnee, a blast 
potential capable of blowing a hole in a 
“strip” of steel plating seven miles thick, 

“Hear that droning?” Thorn said. “Does 
it remind you of anything, sir?” 

The engine room grease-monkeys had 
leaped to attention, and were staring at El- 
wood with the haggard-eyed resentment of 
men too long grounded. Patience and forti- 
tude they had once possessed in abundance, 
but now — ^now! Oh, why couldn’t the “old 
man” realize that Tomlison had put a curse 
on the ship? Why couldn’t he reahze that 
you couldn’t keep a ship with a curse on it 
grounded without running the risk that it 
would become a dead ship. 

Also there was an indescribable bursting 
pressure inside their heads, as though they 
were already dead and were being galvan- 
ized into muscular activity by an urgency 
too ghastly to be endured. 

Elwood could sense the mood of the men. 
He knew that it boded no good and possibly 
harbored the seeds of an active evil. 

For a moment he stood listening to the 
drone of the cylinder, a strained intensity in 
his stare. 

“Suggest anything, sir?” Thorn reiterated. 

“No. I can’t say that it does.” 

Elwood gripped his subordinate’s arm. 
“Wait a minute! That droning is so high in 
pitch the cylinder could — must — ^be giving 
off subsonic vibrations as well.” 

“That’s right,” Thorn said. “I’ve an idea 
that cylinder could be monkeyed with till 
it would tortiu-e a tuning fork seven ways to 
Christmas. That’s because it happens to be 
hollow, and the longitudinal vibrations of air 
in a cylindrical pipe could be made to cover 
the entire range of sound right up to the kind 
of waves psychologists tell us could send a 
man running into the jungle seeking escape 
or death.” 

Elwood turned pale. “Are you trying to 
tell me that native crawled into the control 
box with the deliberate intention of making 
readjustments which would drive us all 
mad? Do you realize what kind of special 
skill that would take?” 

“It has been confirmed experimentally 
that prolonged exposure to sound waves of 
subsonic frequency can drive animals mad,” 


Thorn pointed out. “Just how sound waves 
too shrill to be heard can affect the brain we 
don’t know but guinea pigs do, and we seem 
to be learning. We seem to be learning, sir!” 

Elwood didn’t answer. He was pressing 
his palms to his temples as though fearful 
that the bursting tension inside his skull 
would split his brain assunder. 

“But that isn’t all, sir,” Thorn said. “As 
you know, Tomlison made some enormously 
amphfied tonal recordings of the wing fric- 
tion chirrups of a great variety of Venus- 
ian insects. Most Venusian insects produce 
mating calls by a friction of a file on the 
imderside of their forewings, precisely as 
Katydids do. 

“But the female lantern insect, which has 
a much more powerful and complicated vib- 
ratory mechanism, can transmit mating calls 
over a distance of several miles. I took the 
liberty of running off the audiofilm recording 
which Tomlison made of those calls, sir. 

“In frequency and vibratory pitch they 
correspond exactly with the sounds we’re 
hearing now. That droning would draw 
thousands of male lantern insects to the ship 
as surely as would the ‘chirrupings’ of a 
thousand females.” 

He laughed harshly. “Would and did! 
That native crawled into the control box a 
few minutes after he came aboard.” 

“Good gosh!” Elwood choked. 

“That crude barbarian climbed into the 
control box and with a few deft manipula- 
tions converted an auxiliary engine cylinder 
into a double-purpose sound transmitter. 
And what a sound transmitter! Just to prove 
its versatility it imitates the mating calls of 
lethal insects in the low voice while it bland- 
ly proceeds to drive us' mad in the high 
voice.” 

B^LWOOD took a deep breath. There was 
M a was no color at all in his face now. 

“All right, you can turn it off,” he said. 
“I’ve heard it. I don’t know whether we can 
make that native cough up the secret of his 
know-how, but we can try.” 

“Any instructions, sir?” 

“Yes. I want you to go to the lab, and 
hook up the hypnotic disk apparatus. Then 
wheel it to Cuddy V-Seven.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

After leaving the engine-room, the hisS 
of steam followed Elwood as though he had 
stepped on a cobra which had slipped oul 
from under his heel and was rearing up to 
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bury its fangs in his neck. 

. But it wasn’t until he stood facing a native 
who refused to return his stare, a native who 
whimpered abjectly and cringed and pleaded 
that something flickered across his face that 
might have been horror. 

For a moment it was a little difficult for 
him to realize that he had passed in ten brief 
minutes from the engine room to a wide, cir- 
cular compartment filled with ugly shadows, 
seized the native and strapped him to a chair. 

In appearance the native was no different 
from the five other Venusians who had come 
aboard with Tomlison. His compact, heavily 
muscled frame, totally bald head and smooth, 
almost expressionless face were in striking 
contrast to the rangy form and haggard 
visage of the Earthman. 

But terror shone in the barbarian’s slitted 
eyes aS he returned Elwood’s stare, shone 
forth unmistakably despite the fact that the 
lineaments of his face did not move at all. 

Elwood had never really mastered the 
Venusian tongue. His knowledge of the 
language was rudimentary at best. But in a 
moment the door would open, and Thom 
would come in, wheeling before him a glit- 
tering object on wheels. 

Under hypnosis the native would cease to 
speak in monosyllables and the questioning 
could start in earnest. Under hypnosis the 
native would start babbling. And a torrent 
of language was always revealing, because in 
a torrent there would be few sentences a man 
could understand. 

Elwood bent suddenly and gripped the 
native by the shoulders. He shook him vio- 
lently. 

“Motion-maker!” he demanded. “Motion- 
maker down rmder. How did you know how 
to bring kill bug to ship by changing motion - 
maker?” 

The Venusian sat for a while without an- 
swering, staring dully at the opposite bulk- 
head. 

“No remember,” he said. 

'“‘Oh, you don’t remember!” 

“No remember.” 

The door opened. Thorn, his face gleaming 
with perspiration, pushed the hypnotic disk 
apparatus into the room, swabbed his bro’w 
with his sleeve, turned around and shut the 
door firmly behind him. 

“Am I glad to see you!” Elwood muttered. 

“What shall I do with it, sir?” 

Elwood gestured toward the native. “Wheel 
it up in front of him. That’s it. Now plug it 


in and turn it on.” 

Five minutes later a blur of whirring light 
was making the native blink. The Venusian 
didn’t seem to fear the light. He sat staring 
at it as though fascinated. After a moment, 
he began to blink drowsily. 

Elwood leaned sharply forward. 

“What does the gule do?” he whispered 
softly. “What does the gule do?” 

The native’s lips moved. Just as softly he 
replied: “From dawn to dusk the gule sits 
in its cage. Only the gule knows what he 
does. 

Then the prisoner uttered several rapid 
sentences. 

A moment later Elwood was staring at the 
native in stunned horror. Although the first 
glimmerings of the truth had come to him a 
full hour previously, the confirmation was 
like a white-hot needle stabbing at his mind. 

The Venusian soon fell into a deep trance. 
He sat slumped in his chair, his hands tightly 
clenched, the pupils of his eyes dilated. 

Elwood stood as though turned to stone. 
Soon he tottered forward, gripped Thorn’s 
arm and said in a voice which was edged with 
panic, 

“Consciously the natives despise the gule, 
revile it, hurl sticks and stones at it. But 
subconsciously they live in mortal terror. 
Folk chants spring from the deep, subcon- 
scious fears which haunt the dreams of a 
people. I knew that if I could throw that 
poor gibbering devil into a trance I could 
get the truth.” 

“Just what is the truth, sir?” Thom asked 
hoarsely. 

“Haven’t you guessed. The gule has tele- 
pathic powers and is infinitely more intelli- 
gent than the natives. It can get inside their 
minds and it can get inside our minds. 

“But they treat its as an animal, sir. An 
animal in a cage. A grotesque, funny little 
animal, a kind of clownish pet!” 

LWOOD nodded. “That’s just it!” he 
said. “Man, don’t you see what a devil- 
ish, subtle scheme of domination that is? 
The gule is unbelievably intelligent, a big- 
brained animal with endowments which we 
possess only in the most rudimentary form. 
But it knows the natives are intelligent too — 
that their progress from barbarism to civili- 
zation might very well menace its suprem- 
acy. So it gets inside their minds and bends 
them to its will. 

“Thorn, don’t you see? It forces the na- 
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fives to btiild those cages, brings about its 
own imprisonment the better to pull the wool 
over their eyes. It keeps them on a primitive 
level of culture by compelling them to de- 
stroy their own crops, their own flints and 
potsherds.” 

The Unes of strain had deepened about 
Elwood’s eyes. 

“Remember how the song goes? ‘Only the 
gule knows why the long grass withers. 
Only the gule knows why sorrow dogs our 
footsteps and destroys the work of our 
hands.’ Oh, it’s malignantly subtle. The na- 
tives haven’t the remotest conscious sus- 
picion that they’re being dominated, 
controlled. If you had a ludicrous little pet 
in a cage, a pet without dignity, would it 
occur to you?” 

“But would such a highly intelligent being 
be willing to surrender it’s dignity, it’s free- 
dom?” Thorn gasped. 

“Why not? You’re expecting it to conform 
to our human conception of how a really 
superior being ought to behave. It simply 
doesn’t, that’s all. It’s dignity means nothing 
to it if it can dominate. And if it can express 
itself through the minds it controls, it doesn’t 
need freedom.” 

“Then you think it forced that native to 
crawl into the control box, eh?” Thorn 
asked. 

“It did much more than that. It must have 
listened to Tomlison’s recordings and mem- 
orized the exact pitch and frequency of the 
lantern insect’s mating calls, exactly as a 
human musician would memorize a Bach 
fugue. Then it must have gotten inside the 
mind of the Chief Engineer, and discovered 
just how the cylinder could be manipulated 
to produce sound waves of the same pitch 
and frequency.” 

“That’s horrible!” 

“Then it must have forced the native to 
make those manipulations, staying inside the 
native’s mind until the job was completed.” 

“How about us?” Thorn asked. “Why 
doesn’t it stop us from talking now?” 

Elwood took a deep breath. “It can get 
inside our minds, all right, but we seem to 
have a certain immunity. I’m almost certain 
it got inside Tomlison’s mind and struck him 
down. But perhaps it couldn’t have done so 
if the hardships he’d endured hadn’t weak- 
ened him mentally and physically. You’ll 
notice how careful he was to keep all strong 
personal emotion out of his journals. Prob- 
ably he was trying to set up a mental barrier, 


so the creature wouldn’t suspect he was 
planning to bring it back to Earth for further 
study. But the creature did suspect and it 
didn’t want to be brought back.” 

In the silence which followed, Thom’s 
breathing could be heard. When he spoke his 
voice had a terrible quietness. 

“Any instructions, sir?” 

“Yes. We’ve got to blast off and blast off 
fast. The danger has taken hold here but in 
space we may have a chance. On Venus 
we’re caught in a sort of mental crossfire 
from hundreds of cages in the jungle. But 
in space we’ll just have that one little animal 
to deal with.” 

“You intend to deal with it, sir?” 

“The instant we’ve passed the heavyside. 
Thorn. At least, I’m going to try. I’m going 
to try. Thorn!” 

Thirty minutes later Elwood stood alone 
before a quartz-shielded observation port, 
wrestling with space nausea and watching 
the jungle fall away beneath him. How long 
he stood with his face pressed to the pane he 
had no way of knowing, for his ihoughts 
were in a turmoil, and the drone of the aux- 
iliaries was loud in his ears, drowning out the 
tick of the bulkhead chronometer. 

But as he glanced up into the deep purple 
skies and then down at the great forest 
dwindling, blazing with a myriad of fiery 
emeralds, he told himself grimly that time 
did not matter so long as he accomplished 
what he had to do. 

’The Venusian twilight zone was like the 
chalice of a flower, an inunense poisonous 
flower that could close its petals abruptly, 
imprisoning and cripphng what it could not 
devour. 

The sinister planet was dwindling rapidly 
now. A ribbon of violet crept around the 
green expanse of the rain forest, widened 
into a flowing belt of darkness where nothing 
could live. 

At ninety thousand feet the atmosphere 
had thickened sufficiently to blot out the 
entire surface of Venus as though the dark 
and uninhabitable fenlands held secrets 
which the vapor enveloped was determined 
not to divulge. 

For a while the fog banks continued to rise 
with the steadily rising ship, so that he 
seemed to be gazing down at a Gargantuan 
saucer wrapped in fog. Then the mists 
leveled off, and Venus emerged as a sphere, 
its glimmering convexity filling the view- 
port. 
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T ime passed. Grimly Elwood was walk- 
ing down a thrumming passageway to 
the door of the sick bay. He knew that every 
instant of delay now would bring the danger 
closer. It seemed very close when he ap- 
proached the door, closer still when he flung 
it wide, and stood staring at Anne’s empty 
cot and the sleeping forms which lay 
sprawled in grotesque attitudes against the 
opposite bulkhead. 

For an instant the completely insane 
thought crossed his mind that in his absence, 
winds of the unknown had blown furiously 
into the compartment, changing the attitudes 
of the sleepers and removing one of their 
number. 

A great shudder went through him, and 
he felt a cold fury rising in him, an intoler- 
able sense of being at the mercy of some- 
thing which he now loathed and hated with 
every fiber of his being. 

He never quite knew how he reached the 
cuddy where a completely motionless little 
ball of fur crouched in shadows, its eyes 
bright with malign triumph. He had only a 
hazy recollection of a long journey through 
dimness, the unsteady movement of his legs 
under him — every step was a torment — as he 
jerked at the door with his hands. 

Then he was crossing the cuddy with 
dragging steps, his temples thudding, his 
gaze riveted on the cage. 

Anne was kneeling before the cage, her 
eyes wide and staring. She was fumbling 
with the bars of the cage, trying frantically 
to free the more than human thing which had 
taken possession of her mind. 

Something utterly malign seemed to rush 
toward Elwood as he dragged himself toward 
her, a palpable force, as though the creature 
had gotten inside his mind, too, and was 
using it as an avenue of attack. 

The muscles of his legs had begun to 
tighten and he was unable to move his arms. 
He heard the door rasp open behind him, but 
he was unable to turn. 

He battled for the strength to make some 
move, but all control over his own body 
seemed to have drained from him. 

“I’ll get the port open, sir,” he heard Thorn 
say. 

Then Thorn’s footsteps came shuffling 
along the deck, and there was the harsher 
rasp of an opening gravity port. 

Suddenly life flowed back into Elwood’s 
limbs and he found that he could move again. 
He moved toward Ann. 


Anne screamed when he touched her. For 
an instant she recoiled, as though his hu- 
manness had become alien and intolerable 
to her, a thing not to be endured. They were 
both on their knees, breathing heavily. 

“It’s getting me now, sir,” Thorn said 
hoarsely. “It’s getting me. I can’t resist any 
longer.” 

“I know,” Elwood muttered. “It’s concen- 
trating on you now. A moment ago it was 
concentrating on me. It can’t seem to get 
inside both our minds at the same time. Not 
with crippling power, anyway.” 

“Can you move freely now, sir?” Thorn 
whispered. 

Elwood moved an arm. 

“Yes. I think I can.” 

“I can’t move at all, sir. But if you start 
lifting the cage it will try to stop you. Then 
I’ll be free to try. If we work in relays, sir, 
we — ^we may be able to get that cage level 
with the port.” 

It seemed an almost impossible thing to 
accomplish, but it was worth trying. 

“All right,” Elwood said. “I’ll start rais- 
ing it.” 

“But careful,” Thorn warned. “It can 
read our minds.” 

“Yes, but it knows one man can raise that 
cage alone. It will haVe to swing its weight 
back to me.” 

He was on his knees as he spoke, tugging 
at the base of the cage. He saw the glint of 
two peering eyes in the darkness behind the 
bars. 

They grew larger suddenly, seemed to burn 
into his brain. 

But he continued frantically to heave and 
tug until his whole body went numb. The 
cage was on his shoulders when Thorn 
seized it. 

Instantly life flowed back into Elwood’s 
limbs. 

He grabbed the cage just as Thorn sagged. 
The cage was now level with the port. Strain- 
ing, fighting off another sudden access of 
numbness he wrenched at the cords which 
held the door in place. 

“Take it, Thorn,” he shouted. 

He stood rigid, unable to move, as Thorn’s 
suddenly freed hand grasped the edge of the 
door. 

In space a gravity port opened on a vortex 
of force which could suck dr3r in an instant 
any receptacle pressed lightly against it. 

For one terrifying instant, as Elwood 
stared, he caught a mind-numbing glimpse 
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of the eotmilsed gule. He saw a vermillion 
tongue shoot out, tiny claws unsheath them- 
selves. 

He saw a blur of flesh, and fur, and claws 
revolving. 

Then the gule was gone! 

Ten minutes later Elwood stood beside an 
intership communicator, responding with 
vigor to a message which was coming in over 
the disk, 

“Tomlison’s all right, you say? Sitting up? 
What did you say? Complaining? Says we 
must have gotten rid of the gule? Otherwise 
he wouldn’t be sitting up. I see. Otherwise 


he wouldn’t be alive. And he’s disappointed, 
eh? Well, isn’t that just too bad!” 

With a savage grunt Elwood clicked off the 
disk and turned to face a smiling Anne 
Buckmaster. 

“You wanted to rescue Tomlison,” she 
said. “Well, you’ve rescued him. Now you 
ought to be as happy as a lark. You have 
everything a sensible man could wish for.” 

Elwood looked at her. “Everything?” he 
asked. 

She smiled and drew close to him. 

When he released her her eyes were 
shining. 
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TWCLVl HOURS TO LIVtT 

By JACK WILLIAMSON 

Captain David Grant is faced with a desperate choice when he 
is pursued by an implacable vandal in the interstellar void! 


W EAEILY, Captain 
David Grant 
paced the bridge, 
pausing at intervals to 
peer out with heavy-lidded 
eyes at the star studded 
blackness of interplanetary 
space, beyond the small 
round observation ports. 

For three days the 
Queen of Night, Grant’s 
rocket liner, had been pur- 
sued by the implacable 
vandal of the interstellar void, the Black 
Hawk. 

For three days Captain Grant had kept his 
great space-liner, with her ri<di cargo of 
uranium salts from the mines on the outer 
satellite of Neptune and her hrmdreds of pas- 
sengers, ahead of the questing disintergrator 
rays of the Black Hawk only by burning his 
full battery of reaction-motors at their maxi- 
mum power. 

And the. fuel was almost gone — ^word had 
just come from the rocket rooms that the last 
chest of the radio active protonite had been 
opened. In a few minutes the great liner 
would be at the questionable mercy of the 
Sack Hawk. 

•Slowly the vibrant humming of the motors, 
which had filled the great ship with a vital 
under-current of sound, died away. 

The black pointer which indicated reac- 
tion-pressure crept back across its dial 
toward zero. 

The Queen of Night was no longer acceler- 
ating her speed. 

Watching keenly with tired eyes, Grant 
saw a vague pink glow come into being in ^ 
jet, star-sprinkled sky behind. 

“Done for!” he groaned. 

The glow, he knew, was a fluorescent, elec- 
tronic discharge in the radioactive gases jet- 
ting from the rockets of racing ship. 
Black Hawk was swiftly overtaking them! 
“Man the rays!” 

The Captain spoke the order into the black 
mouthpiece below the television screen. He 
tried in vain to keep hopelessness from his 
voice. For what chance had the two feeble 
ray tubes of the Queen of Night, against the 
powerful armament of the Black Hawk? 


His mate’s square face appeared on the 
screen. 

“Man the rays it is, sir,” came his voice. 

Captain Grant turned quickly away, for he 
heard a light footstep and a match of gay 
song from beyond the bridge-room’s en- 
trance. 

The avoil metal door swung open sudden- 
ly, and a gay, laughing sprite danced through. 

“Nell! Nell! Darling — ” the captain cried 
and his voice suddenly choked. 

The radiant being ran across to him, in a 
fragrant mass of gleaming red-gold hair. 

It was Captain Grant’s lovely bride, whom 
he had married just before the beginning of 
the voyage. He had not told her of the vandal 
pursuing them — it had seemed to him a crime 
to blast her joyous happiness with helpless 
anxiety. 

“What’s the matter, Dave dear?^’ came her 
voice, half smothered in his embrace. “You 
seem worried lately — and you’ve been busy 
in here for three days and nights. You must 
sleep.f” 

“Look!” the Captain said, and pointed out 
through a port. 

A thin sword of green stabbed across the 
blackness of the sky, darting like a wicked 
bkide toward the liner. 

“Oh, it’s lovely!” she cried. “What is it, a 
comet?” 
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The space pirate bowed mockingly 


His face grew white, his jaws set, lambent 
flame glowed in his blue eyes. His arms tight- 
ened fiercely about her. 

“Nell, darling!” he cried. 

He looked away, swallowed. In a moment 
he went on. 

“I haven’t told you, but the Black Efewk 
is after us. For three days we have been run- 
ning for our lives. And it begins to look as if 
we had lost the race. You know it means — 
the Black Hawk! I didn’t tell you; I didn’t 
want you to worry.” 

Brown eyes looked up at him, wide with 
alarm. 

“The Black Hawk! the pirate?” she cried. 
“But don’t worry, Dave — I know vou can 
fight him off!” 

C APTAIN GRANT’S eyes suddenly ghs- 
tened, and he had to swallow again. He 


drew her close, kissed her shining mass of 
hair, her sv/eet face, 

“Yes, we’ll fight,” he said fiercely. “We’li 
fight. And now you must go back below, 
dear. The bridge is too exposed, too danger- 
ous.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “I’d rather stay with 
you.” 

Gently, he pushed her through the door. 
Brushing the moisture from his eyes, he 
sprang back to the television screen, and be- 
gan to give orders for the coming combat. 

The humming song of the motors ceased. 
The indicator needle swung back to zero. Th : 
fuel was exhausted. The liner, drifting help- 
less, was completely at the mercy of the pur- 
suing pirate. 

And the pinkish glow in the sky behind 
grew more distinct, with the black outline 
of the pirate vessel in its center, 
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Again and again, searching fingers of green 
flame reached out of that black ship. Green 
lances searching for the liner, to disintergrate 
the atoms of her armor into brown atomic 
dust, to cut away her walls so that the vital 
air would rush out, leaving passengers and 
crew asphyxiated in a frozen vacuum. 

“Hold our fire,” Grant ordered. “That’s 
the only chance — wait until they are in easy 
range.” 

Minutes throbbed by. 

The Black Hawk hurtled on toward the 
liner, until the sinister curves of its- ebon hull 
were plainly visible. 

Three times the green tongues of the 
pirate’s disintergrating rays swept across the 
helpless ship. But the hull was not broken; 
the pirate sought to plunder rather than to 
destroy. 

Captain Grant nervously paced the bridge. 
Each time the blasting green fire of the enemy 
rays had fallen upon them, he had turned un- 
certainly toward the television screen, with 
the order to fire trembling on his hps. 

And each time he had checked himself. 

“Wait, wait!” he had muttered again and 
again. “Not yet!” 

At last the trim ebon length of the pirate 
vessel was close beside the liner, airfoils 
folded to her smooth hull, httle jets of rosy 
flame hissing occasionally from her rockets 
to hold her in position. 

“Do you surrender?” the query flicked 
from the hehograph of the enemy. A swing- 
ing mirror reflected the light of the distant 
sun. 

“Fire!” Captain Grant shouted toward his 
television screen, by the way of answer. 

The lone bow turret of the Queen of Night 
swung suddenly about. Twin narrow tongues 
of bright fire flashed from it hke lances of 
emerald. The black hull of the pirate shone 
green where they struck. 

A dreadful reply came from the Black 
Hawk. 

Myriad arrowed rays leapt from her black 
length, sparkhng jets of green radiance. They 
converged upon the silver-armored turret 
from which stabbed the two defensive beams. 

Brown powder swirled away from the tur- 
ret — ^neutronic dust, matter annihilated as 
such, when its electrons had been hurled into 
central protons by the ray. 

The turret glowed green, crumpled, van- 
ished. 

A swirl of brown dust clouded the black- 
ness of space. 

Captain Grant groaned, and clutched the 
edge of an instrument panel until his 
knuckles shone white. 

“Do you surrender?” The heliograph 
flashed again. 

The captain made no move to reply. But 


he was without resource. He could neither 
fight nor run. He could merely pace up and 
down the bridge like a caged animal, as he 
watched the tiny auxihary rockets putting 
off from the pirate, and darting across toward 
the liner, under cover of the threatening rays. 

He was helpless as they fastened them- 
selves upon the liner with magnetic clamps, 
and began cutting openings through her hull. 
He could only have the ship’s meager supply 
of hand arms served out, and the crew sta- 
tioned to repel the invaders. 

The fighting was bloody but hopeless. Half 
an hour later the Queen of Night was in the 
hands of the individual who gave the same 
grim name, the Black Hawk, to himself and 
his ship alike. 

'T^iELL had come back to the bridge. She 
and the captain had barred the door. 
They were in each others’ arms when it was 
broken down. 

To Captain Grant’s surprise, he and his 
bride were treated with elaborate, though 
mocking, courtesy. They were conducted to 
one of the auxiliary rockets attached to the 
doomed liner, and transported across to the 
black ship. 

When the httle vessel had shpped through 
the airlocks of the larger one, and they 
stepped from it, the Black Hawk himself 
greeted them. 

A tall man, suavely pohte, immaculately 
attired. His hair was long, lustrous, silken, 
brilliantly black. 

Even his eyes, cold and mocking, were 
black as jet. 

He bowed deliberately to Nell, and seized 
Captain Grant’s hand with effusive mocking 
cordiahty. 

“Congratulations, Captain,” he cried in a 
voice that was low, cold, and toneless. “Your 
defense ■was excellent, considering the disad- 
vantages under which you struggled. Your 
flight, with the clever twists to evade me! 
Your cleverness in withholding your fire to 
the last moment! You have given the most 
diverting hoirrs I have had in months. I am 
deeply in you debt.” 

“Thank you,” the Captain said, ironically. 

“I assure that I really owe you much,” the 
Black Hawk insisted. “I see that you doubt 
my sincerity. To prove it, shall I grant some 
request for you?” 

The lean, dark face of the pirate twisted 
into a cold, mocking smile that was almost a 
leer. 

“Honestly, do you mean it?” the captain 
demanded, with eagerness and doubt mingled 
in his tone. 

“Certainly. But name your -wish.” 

“Will you spare my -wife. Take her back to 
some civilized planet?” 
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For long seconds, the dark visaged man 
stared at the captain and his lovely bride. 
Suddenly he appeared to think of something 
that pleased him hugely, for his white 
teeth gleamed in a sinister smile, and his 
black eyes flashed diabohcally. 

“With all my heart!” his cold voice cried, 
“And since I fear the lady would find little 
joy in a life without you, I shall also set you 
at liberty!” 

With tears of joy in his eyes, the captain 
grasped the Black Hawk’s cold hand. 

“Come,” the pirate said. “Forget the favor, 
if such it is. You have earned it. Your wife 
will be shown to her rooms, and we shall 
watch the fate of those prisoners who were 
not so fortunate as yourself.” 

The Black Hawk led Captain Grant away 
through the rocket’s maze of passages, and 
a servant guided Nell to the luxurious state- 
room. 

The Captain iiever forgot the horror of 
what followed. 

The mocking, saturnine pirate conducted 
him into a domed room, whose curved walls 
and roof glistened with silvery brilliance. 

The floor of that room was transparent 
crystal. Beneath was a large circular com- 
partment, without visible openings. Its floor 
was covered with a curious red substance, 
in oddly shaped masses. Grant shuddered as 
he saw those crumbling red forms. They 
looked weirdly hke decayed statues. They 
were horrible travesties of human shapes. 

“The space below us,” the Black Hawk ex- 
plained, in his chill, mocking voice, “contains 
a certain variety of crimson fungus. The orig- 
inal spores came from the jungles of the third 
satellite of Neptune. 

“The fungi, you know, are a group of 
thallophytic plants, of which molds and 
mushrooms are member's. They are devoid 
of the chlorophyll to which green plants owe 
their color. Reproduction is largely by means 
of asexual spores. A characteristic is the great 
speed with which some varieties grow. 

“This particular type has a peculiar avid- 
ity for human flesh, and grows with un- 
precedented speed. It amuses me to watch 
its development upon the bodies of my less 
fortunate captives. But watch the results for 
yourself!” 

A panel had suddenly slid open into the 
space below the crystal floor. A man, stripped 
to the waist, whom the captain recognized as 
a luckless engineer from his crew, was 
throvm into the strange room. The panel 
instantly closed. 

The naked man fell on his face in a cloud 
of red dust. In a moment he stumbled to his 
feet, coughing, gasping, strangling, beating 
wildly at his face. 

The Black Hawk touched a lever that 


seemed to close the circuit of a microphone. 
Instantly the captain heard a scream of in- 
supportable agony from below. 

The man below the crystal floor darted 
madly through the red dust, hammered wild- 
ly on the walls with bare fists, shrieking, 
moaning, pleading for aid, praying. 

Suddenly his tortured body stiffened, grew 
rigid. Curious masses of scarlet filaments of 
hypha, resembling tufts of red hair, sprang 
from his nostrils, eyes and ears. 

Crimson growth spread swiftly, until the 
body seemed covered with red fur. 

And in a few moments it fell over, crum- 
bling, with a crimson cloud of spores swirl- 
ing about it. 

“What do you think of my hobby?” The 
Black Hawk inquired with a taunting smile. 

Captain Grant was sick with horror. 

“You — ^you demon!” he choked. » 

Blind rage suddenly overcame his shudder- 
ing horror. 

Clenching a fist, he swung abruptly upon 
the Satanic pirate. 

^H^HE Black Hawk’s hand came up swiftly, 

holding a tiny but deadly ray tube. 

“You forget yourself. Captain,” he said. 
“Remember that I promised to spare you and 
your wife from undergoing the little cere- 
mony we just witnessed. Do not make me 
recall that promise.” 

The captain fell back before the menace of 
the weapon, suddenly weak and trembling. 

“Let me out of this infernal place,” he 
muttered. 

The Black Hawk called a steward to show 
him to his room. 

For a week Captain Grant and his wife 
were enforced guests of the pirate, treated 
with deliberate, if taunting courtesy. 

The black rocket, laden with plunder, con- 
tinued her restless cruise of the void. 

Then, after a night of troubled sleep, the 
captain awoke to find NeU gone from the 
luxurious stateroom which they occupied. 

At once, he sought the Black Hawk, who 
greeted him with his usual half-sneering 
politeness. 

“Your wife is slightly unwell,” his cold tone 
informed Captain Grant. “She has the atten- 
tion of my specialists. You need fear nothing 
on her account. 

“And you will be interested,” he added, “to 
know that we are soon to part. In a few hours 
we enter the atmosphere of the planet Venus. 
You and your wife wiU be landed there to- 
day. I regret that I must lose your compan- 
ionship.” 

“'Whatever happens to me, please don’t 
harm Nell,” the Captain pleaded. 

“My word is still good,” the Black Hawk 
said coldly. 
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Several hours later, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of Captain Grant, the rocket landed on 
firm ground. He was assisted from the port, 
and looked about anxiously. 

The slender black hull of the rocket lay on 
a bare sandy beach. Above it rose a barren 
gray rock. A vast waste of green-grey ocean 
stretched away in all directions. Dense gray 
clouds filled the sky. 

The tall form of the Black Hawk stepped 
out beside him. “An island on the planet 
Venus,” he said. “It’s less than a thousand 
miles to the city of Thalong, from which 
aid can reach you.” 

“But my wife — ” the captain cried. 

“Here she is.” 

The Black Hawk pointed to two large 
chests, of a white, silvery metal, which the 
crew were busy lowering through the port. 
In a moment they lay side by side on the 
sandy beach. 

“Your wife is in one of them,” the pirate 
said, with a demoniac smile. “She is under a 
mild anaesthetic which will keep her sleep- 
ing for twelve hours. The chest contains suf- 
ficient air to last that long, and no longer. It 
contains also a supply of food and water, 
and a portable radio transmitter, with which 
you may summon aid. The chest is not locked. 
You have merely to hft the lid.” 

“And the other chest?” The Captain’s 
voice was anxious. 

“Ah! the other chest!” The Black Hawk 
smiled. “The other chest! It is filled with 
spores of crimson fungus. If you, by any un- 
fortunate mistake, open it, a cloud of the 
spores will instantly fly out and settle on your 
skin. You will meet the fate of the man we 
watched through the crystal floor.” 

“Which chest — ” Captain Grant cried, his 
voice trembling. 

“Ah yes, which chest!” The Black Hawk’s 
suave tone replied. “That is for you to decide. 
Remember your wife will live only twelve 
hours, if the chest is not opened. And good- 
by, my friend.” 

Leaving Captain Grant shaken and speech- 
less, the pirate of space sprang back through 
the port. Roseate flame hissed from the ex- 
haust nozzles of the long black ship. It leapt 
up to vanish in the gray clouds. 

The captain was left alone with the chests. 

They seemed identical in every , respect. 
The ornate pattern engraved in the silvery 
metal was the same on each chest. They were 
roughly three feet square by six in length. 

The captain fell furiously to examining 
them. He could detect no faintest difference. 
He held his ear against each, in hope that 
some faint sound of breathing might reach 
him, to reveal which held his precious Nell. 
But he heard nothing. 

He left the chests and walked anxiously 


up and down the beach, gazing wildly over 
the desert of water, staring into the gray 
gloom of the sky. Many times his heart leapt, 
as he thought he glimpsed a distant rocket 
plane. And always it fell again, when he 
found his eagerness had deceived him. 

He turned again to the bright chests, ly- 
ing side by side on the white sand. He ran 
from the one to the other listening, feeling 
them, even tugging a little at the lids. 

His brain was a wild chaos of wonder. 
Suppose the Black Hawk had tricked him? 
Suppose the chests were empty? Suppose 
both contained the fatal spores? Suppose his 
lovely Nell were in the one and the food and 
radio set in the other? 

Again he walked up and down beside them, 
thinking madly. Hours went by, and he must 
soon release his wife or she would be suf- 
focated. 

Impulsively, he bent to raise the lid of the 
nearest. His eyes caught fine letters engraved 
on the edge of the silvery lid. 

The Other One. 

The Black Hawk had cut it there. A warn- 
ing. Captain Grant ran to the other chest. 
But with his hand on the lid, he paused, 
trembhng, his body clammy with a cold 
sweat. 

Might the warning be false? Had the letters 
been cut there to cause him to open the dead- 
ly chest? Or did the pirate intend the words 
to save his fife? 

He ran back toward the first chest, he 
stopped, and collapsed in a trembling heap. 
Cold sweat chilled him; a strange dizziness 
came over him, his throat was dry; he 
trembled. 

But the time was up — ^he must delay no 
longer. He tottered to his feet, ran back to 
the chest without the warning, tugged at tha 
lid. Dizzy weakness overcame him. 

“A trick,” he muttered. 

gSE TURNED and staggered to the other, 
■“-** and grasped the lid. The inscribed 
words, “The Other One” caught his eye again. 
He recoiled as from a deadly snake. 

He ran away from the chests, stumbling 
across the sand, eyes wild with fear. Ha 
imagined the swift red mould growing over 
him, choking him, converting him into a rot- 
ting, crumbling mass. 

He would not open the chest! There was a 
fair chance that he would be discovered by 
some passing air-finer before he starved to 
death. 

Then the hideous vision of the death of the 
scarlet fungus was dispelled by a picture of 
Nell as she had been on the recent wedding 
day. Happy, singing, gloriously lovely, de- 
voted to him. She was in one of the chests, 
(Concluded on page 112) 
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Tim Hathaway sensed that his wife was growing 
different — but it took him a long time to learn just why! 


4 UKE-B0X music roared through the 
smoky gin-mill. The old man I was 
looking for sat in a booth far back, 
staring at nothing, his shaking, veined hands 
gripping a tiny glass. I recognized him. 

He was the one. He could tell me what 
I wanted to know. After what I had seen 
tonight, at the Metropolitan — 

. He was already drunk. His eyes were dull 
and glazed. As I slid into the booth beside 
him, I heard him mumbling something, over 
and over. 


“The doll — ^Joanna, you shouldn’t — ^Jo- 
anna — ’’ 

He was lost in the dream-world of alco- 
holism. He saw me, and he didn’t see me. 
I was one of the phantoms of memory that 
thronged about him. 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

And even that, from a stranger, couldn’t 
penetrate the mists that fogged his brain. 
The soul was gone from him. He reacted 
like a puppet to my words. Once or twice I 
had to put a few questions to him, but he 
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answered them — and went on — coming back 
always to Joanna, and the doll. 

I was sorry for him. He was already 
damned. But it was my business to find out 
the truth about what had happened at the 
Metropolitan an hour ago. 

“A long time ago,” he said thickly. “That’s 
when it started. The night we had that big 
snowfall, when — or even before that? I don’t 
know.” 

He didn’t know. Later, after the change 
had begun to be noticeable, he tried to re- 
member, to dredge from his memory tiny 
incidents that might have been significant. 
Yet how was he to tell with any certainty? 

Gestures, words, actions that might once 
have seemed perfectly normal were now, in 
retrospect, freighted with a subtle flavor of 
horrible uncertainty. But on the night of 
the snowstorm he had first begun to won- 
der. 

He was forty then, Joanna thirty-five. 
They had begun to consider settling down 
to a comfortable middle age, and there was 
no reason why they shouldn’t. Tim Hatha- 
way had risen, in twenty years, from a 
junior clerk in an advertising firm to general 
manager, with a good salary and no worries 
worth mentioning. 

They had an apartment in Manhattan, and 
a bad-tempered little Pekingese named Tzu- 
Ling. There were no children. Both Tim 
and Joanna would have w'elcomed a couple 
of kids, but it just hadn’t turned out that way. 

A nice-looking pair, the Hathaways — 
Joanna with her hair still jet-black, her 
skin smooth and unlined, and a fresh, spar- 
kling vigor about her — ^Tim a solid, quiet 
man with a gentle face and streaks of gray 
at his temples. 

They -were beginning to be invited to din- 
ners with the conservative set, but every so 
often they’d have a quiet binge to keep the 
grass green. 

“But not too green,” Joanna said, as the 
big sedan tooled down the Heni^ Hudson 
Parkway with flurries of snow racing toward 
the windshield. “That gin wasn’t so hot.” 

“Cigarette, please, dear,” Tim said. 
“Thanks. Well, I don’t know where Sander- 
son gets his liquor, but I think he must 
dredge it up out of the East River. My 
stomach’s rumbling.” 

“Watch that — ” She spoke too late. Out of 
the blurry storm twin headlights rushed at 
them. 

Tim swung the wheel desperately and felt 
the sick twristing of gravity that meant a bad 
skid. In a moment the sedan jolted and 
stopped. Tim cursed quietly and got out. 

“Qur rear wheels are in the ditch,” he told 


Joanna through the open window. “You’d 
better get out. Even with our lights on, a 
car wouldn’t be able to see us till it was too 
late.” 

He contemplated the prospect of having 
the sedan smashed into a heap of jxmk, and 
it seemed the likeliest possibility. As Joan- 
na’s fur-coated figure joined him, he bent, 
gripped the rear bumper and heaved mighti- 
ly. But he couldn’t budge the car’s enormous 
weight. 

Grunting, he let go. 

“I’ll see if I can gun her out,” he said. 
“Wait out here a minute, Jo, and yell if a car 
comes.” 

“Okay.” 

®®E played the clutch and gunned the mo- 
tor. Then, with catastrophic suddenness, 
he saw the reflected gleam of headlights 
approaching. 

It was too late to avoid a crash. He jammed 
his foot on the accelerator, felt the rear 
wheels skid around without traction — and 
suddenly, incredibly, the car jumped. There 
was no other word for it. Someone or some- 
thing had lifted the sedan and thrust it for- 
ward on to the road. 

Instinctive reflex made him jockey acce- 
lerator and steering-wheel. The other car 
sped by, missing him by a fraction. White- 
faced, Tim eased the sedan to the side of 
the road and got out. 

A dark figure loomed through the snowy 
gusts. 

“Joanna?” 

There was a pause. 

“Yes, Tim.” 

“What happened?” 

“I— don’t know.” 

“You didn’t try to lift the car!” But he 
knew that was impossible. 

Yet Joanna hesitated. 

“No,” she said suddenly. “There must 
have been solid ground imder the snow back 
there.” 

“Sure,” Tim said. He got a flashlight, went 
back to the ditch, and made a brief examina- 
tion. 

“Yeah,” he said imconvinced. 

They were both silent on the way home. 
Tim had caught a glimpse of Joanna’s grease- 
smeared gloves. 

A small thing — yet it was the beginning. 
For Tim knew quite well that the car had 
been lifted out of the ditch, and a frail 
woman of Joanna’s build couldn’t possibly 
have managed it. 

But their doctor, Farleigh, an endocri- 
nologist, talked to Tim a few weeks later. 

“Tell Joanna to come in and see me,” he 
said. “She hasn’t been around for quite a 
while.” 
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“She’s healthy enough,” Tim said. 

Farleigh put his finger-tips together. 

“Is she?” 

“She’s never sick.” 

“She may be. One of these days.” 

“There’s nothing — ” 

“I want to keep an eye on her,” Farleigh 
said. “I want to give her another complete 
check-up — ^x-rays and everything.” 

Tim took out a cigarette and lighted it very 
carefully. 

“Okay. Let’s have it. What’s wrong?” 

“I didn’t say.” 

Tim looked at him. Farleigh scowled and 
took some x-ray plates from his drawer. 

“Changes take place,” he said. “The glands 
have a lot to do with it. I’m wondering if I 
haven’t made a mistake.” 

“How?” 

“If I called in a speciaUst. Joanna is — ah — 
it may be a form of hypothyroidism. Her 
skin, the exoderm, is thickening.” 

“I hadn’t noticed.” 

“You wouldn’t. Unless you tried to put a 
h5rpodermic needle through it. These x- 
rays — ” He seemed oddly reluctant to show 
them to Tim. 

“I gave her a gastro-intestinal series, and 
some iodine stains. One way to get a look 
at interior organs. It’s peculiar. There’s 
some sort of intestinal atrophy — the ap- 
pendix has entirely disappeared, and the 
heart’s much enlarged. Other things — ” 

“What?” 

“Probably nothing,” Farleigh said, putting 
the plates away again. “Just ask Joanna 
to run in and see me, will you?” 

“Yeah,” Tim said and left. 

When he got home that night, the living- 
room was dark and empty. A low crooning 
noise came from the bedroom. He went 
quietly to the door and looked in. He 
couldn’t see Joanna, but he saw something 
else, moving across the floor. 

It might have been the Pekingese, except 
that it was even smaller than Tzu-Ling, and 
it walked, with the automatic precision of a 
clockwork figure. 

The low crooning chainged pitch. It be- 
came insistent. The tiny figure altered its 
movement. It attempted something gro- 
tesquely hke a ballet position, an entrechat 
and an arabesque, which it couldn’t hold. It 
fell with a soft thump on the carpet. 

The crooning stopped. 

“Tim?” Joanna said. 

His middle cold and wet with sweat, Tim 
stepped into the bedroom and switched on 
the light. Joanna was sitting on the bed, her 
knees drawn up. For a moment he thought 
of how lovely she was, her dark hair tum- 
bling in ringlets, her face bright and inter- 
ested like a girl of seventeen. Then he 
looked down. 
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A few years ago, a casual friend had given 
Joanna a doU, an expensive one, completely 
articulated and quite lifelike, for aU its tiny- 
ness. It was a foot and a half high. Now it 
lay crumpled at Tim’s feet. 

He forced himself to stoop and pick it up. 
The wig felt like real hair under his fingers. 

“Joanna,” he said, and an empty, gray 
helplessness gripped him as he stared at his 
wife. For he knew what he had seen. It was 
impossible, but the moonlight had been 
sufficiently bright. The movements of the 
doll had not been those of a puppet or an 
automaton. 

ND she knew that he had seen. She drew 
her robe closer about her shoulders, 
shivering. 

“Close the window, Tim, will you, please? 
It’s cold.” 

He obeyed silently. By the time he faced 
her again, she had made her decision. 

“Sit dowm, Tim,” she said, patting the bed 
beside her. “Put the doll here. It won’t move 
now. Not unless I. . . . Tim, I don’t know 
if you’ll understand. If you can understand. 
But I hope you do.” 

“And I — rather hope that I’m insane,” he 
said slowly. “What is it, Joanna? For 
heaven’s sake!” 

“Don’t. It’s nothing terrible. I’ve felt it 
coming for a long while now. I’m changing 
— that’s aU.” 

“Changing?” 

“I was afraid at first. But now I — ^my mind 
works so much better. So does my body. I 
can feel things — sense things — and the doli 
was just an experiment. I can control in- 
animate objects from a distance. It takes 
practice. 

“I did it with the car, that night in the 
snowstorm. Didn’t you notice how white I 
was — ^after? It drain^ so much of my energy. 
But I could do it now without any difficultv 
at aU.” 

“Joanna,” he said, “I think you’re insane.’’ 

She looked away. 

“It’s hard to begin at the beginning,” she 
said reflectively. 

“I’ve come so far since — since I noticed 
there was a change. And I’m so far beyond 
you now, Tim. I can see into your mind, and 
it’s full of blocks and walls that won’t let 
truth in.” 

“How did you make that doll move?” 

Her dark eyes watched him for a moment 
Then something cold and very strange 
seemed to lance into his brain, a whirling 
maelstrom like a twisting snow-flurry. 

It was gone instantly. But now Joanna’s 
voice seemed stronger and clearer. And he 
could understand, curiously, without ques- 
tioning, what she was saying. 

And — in essence — ^what she said was this 
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— ahe was becoming a completely new type 
of human being. Human ^dn’t describe it 
too accurately. As man evolved, through 
mutation, an enormous step beyond Nean- 
derthaler, so the new race would come, 
similarly through mutation. 

“But not in the conventional way, Tim. 
Not the way fiction writers have it. There 
won’t be babies bom with heads three feet 
in diameter and shriveled little bodie.s. Noth- 
ing like that. 

“The higher an animal in the evolutionary 
scale, the longer is the period before matur- 
ity. It’s natural selection. The super-race 
woiildn’t be safe if it revealed its superiority 
too soon. It’s protective camouflage. 

“I think I’m the first mutation of this type, 
Tim. And not xmtil lately — thirty-five years 
after my birth — have I begun to mature. Till 
now, I was adolescent — merely human.” 

There had been unsuccessful mutations 
in the past — freaks, abortions, failures. But 
more and more often now the mutations 
would occur. 

“And we’ll breed true. It may take many, 
many years before another super-human of 
my type appears. But I don’t think FU die 
for a long time. It’s taken me thirty-five 
years to mature, so — ” 

She flung out her arms. 

“And I’U change! I’ll change! I’m seeing 
the world through new eyes now, the eyes 
of an adult! Up until now I’ve been like a 
child!” 

Her eyes glowed. 

“There will be more of us. I think I know 
how it happened in my case. You remember 
my father? He was connected with the 
Mxiseum. Before my birth, he was out with 
that research expedition in Mexico, investi- 
gating the great meteoric crater there. My 
mother was with him. 

“The radiations from that buried meteor 
brought about some rearrangement of genes 
in the germ-plasm, so the mutation was suc- 
cessful. And now there’s so much new work 
in electronics. So much radiation being 
broadcast! I’m the only one of my kind now, 
but in a hxmdred years, or less — ” 

Tim looked at her. Yes, she had changed. 
He could see that now. She looked quite dif- 
ferent, with an odd combination of new 
youthftilness and an imderlying firm self- 
realization — a new maturity. 

And there was more than that. As a 
child gains an intangible quality when he 
matures, so Joanna had gained something 
that was no more to be described than the 
blaze of a candle-flame shining through thin 
white porceleiin. 

Yet she was — Joanna. He knew, deep in 
his mind, how illogical her words were. But 
he could not disbelieve them. It was as 
though unseen fingers had reached out and 


moulded his thoughts into new patterns. 

Tim reached for his wife’s hand. That, at 
least, was familiar. The slim fingers lay warm 
and relaxed against his palm. He tightened 
his grip. 

There was nothing to say, against the over- 
powering certainty, the deep belief, that pos- 
sessed him. She had made him believe, 
somehow. 

“Joanna,” he whispered. “You mustn’t.” 

HE shook her head. 

“You mustn’t,” he repeated. “So it’s 
happened once. Once in a million years it 
could happen like this — ^perhaps. But you 
can change it.” 

“I can’t,” she said. “A plant can’t stop 
growing. It can’t grow down again into a 
S&Gd/* 

“What about us?” 

“I don’t know.” Her voice was sombre. “I 
don’t think we can go on this way — ^not for 
long.” 

“You know I — ” 

“And I love you, too, Tim. But I’m afraid. 
You see, I love Tzu-Ling in a different way. 
He’s an inferior species. Later, after I’ve 
matured farther, you might be an inferior 
species to me too.” 

“You mean I am now,” he said bitterly. 

“No, Tim. You’re not! But don’t you see — 
I can’t help this change. I can’t stop it. And 
eventually we’ll grow farther and farther 
apart, until — ” 

“Tzu-Ling. I see.” 

“And that would sbe horrible. For both of 
us. It might not be for me — then. It would 
depend on how much I’d changed by that 
time. But you imderstand, darling, don’t 
you? It’s better to make the break now, so 
we’ll each have the right memories.” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t see that at all. There 
couldn’t be any change that couldn’t be com- 
pensated for.” 

“Human logic, based on emotion. You 
know it isn’t true.” 

“You mustn’t leave me, Joanna.” 

“I won’t go tonight, anjw'ay,” she said, 
looking away. “I’m still too human. That 
makes me vulnerable. I think, in the end, 
our race will conquer and rule because we 
won’t be vulnerable through emotions. We’ll 
have emotions, yes, but they won’t rule us. 
Logic will be the highest law.” 

Tim flxmg the doll into a corner, where it 
lay crumpled grotesquely. Tzu-Ling wakened 
at the noise and padded in from the next 
room to sniff at the doll. Satisfied, he lay 
down, head on his fluffy golden paws, and 
slept again. 

But Tim did not sleep well that night. For 
a long while he lay awake, listening to 
Joanna’s quiet breathing beside him, watch- 
ing her profile in the faint moonlight. He 
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was remembering a great deal. In the end 
he had come to no conclusion. 

He slept at last. 

And in the morning Joanna was gone. 

For a year there was no trace of her. Tim 
put a detective agency on the track without 
result. He told no one the truth. They would 
not have believed. And he felt that if they 
did believe. . . . 

Sometimes he had a sickening pi;cture of 
Joanna, outcast and alien, hunted like an 
animal by the humans who were no longer 
akin to her. He did hint a little to Dr. Far- 
leigh, but the physician was so obviously 
skeptical that Tim didn’t pursue the subject. 

He waited, though, and followed the news- 
papers avidly. Somewhere, sometime, he felt, 
he would see Joanna’s face looking up at him 
from a half-tone reproduction, or read her 
name in some news item. 

When it came, Tim almost missed it. He 
had read and finished the weekly news- 
magazine. cast it aside and was smoking idly, 
listening to the radio. Joanna’s face kept 
materializing in his thoughts. It wasn’t quite 
the same — there was some subtle difference. 

Then he knew. He picked up the maga- 
zine, found the photograph and examined it 
closely. It wasn’t Joanna. It didn’t look like 
her at all. 

And yet, beyond the contour of cheek and 
jaw, beyond the outward difference, there 
was something of Joanna in the picture. It 
was impossible that the bony structure of the 
skull could have changed. And it was equally 
impossible that Joanna could have grown 
younger. This woman was scarcely twenty. 

Quite young, Tim thought, for her to have 
such a remarkable discovery in the electron- 
ic-radiation field. Unless — 

He took a plane to Berkeley, California, 
the next morning. He did not see Marion 
Parkhurst — ^that was the girl scientist’s name. 
She had left for a brief vacation in the 
Rockies — a vacation from which she didn’t 
return. 

Marion Parkhurst dropped out of sight. 

R^OR two years after that nothing hap- 
* pened. ITiere were a few new inventions 
patented and put on the market, all of them 
connected with radiations — an ingenious im- 
provement on the magnetron, for example, 
and a gadget that brought a new concept into 
the television field. Little things, none of 
them important singly, but Tim kept a scrap- 
book. 

Five yeai’s. 

Seven years. 

Ten years. 

He had not forgotten. He would never 
forget, while he lived. Tim had loved Joanna 
very deeply, and sometimes, in his dreams. 
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he would be St. George, rescuing Joann u 
from a dragon that wore the terrible shape cf 
the future. 

Sometimes he saw that future in his 
dreams — a world peopled by men and women 
like gods, alien and inhuman as gods. They 
were giants and crushed humans like ants 
beneath their titan feet. 

But giants could be killed, Tim knew. The 
mutation was more deadly, for it masquer- 
aded as human. It had been ten years since 
Joanna’s disappearance, and during that 
decade she had not been unmasked. She had 
been perfectly free to do — what? 

Fifteen years. 

Seventeen. 

And then, one warm summer night in 
Central Park, he saw her again. Some fan- 
tastic radiation from her mind must have 
impinged on his. For she wasn’t Joanna any 
more. She didn’t look like Joanna, or walk 
like Joanna. 

After he had stopped her, Tim had a sick 
feeling that he must be mistaken. But he 
gripped her arms and swung her about into 
the glare of an overhead light. She could 
have wrenched free. Tim was sixty-two and 
older than his years. 

She stood there, waiting, watching him 
while he searched her face. He could have 
seen more clearly with his glasses, but he 
felt embarrassed about putting them on. Net 
that his age didn’t show clearly in his face, 
but — 

She was between twenty and twenty-five, 
he guessed, and she bore not the slightest 
resemblance to Joanna. He didn’t look for 
anything physical, though. He searched for 
that burning, ardent spark, more than hu- 
man, that blazed within her like incandescent 
flame. 

It was not there. 

So he had been wrong. It was another 
false hope, after so many others. Tim’s shoul - 
ders slumped. He felt very weary and very 
old. He muttered something — an apology— 
and turned away. Then a slim hand touched 
his arm. 

“Tim,” she said. 

He looked at her, incredulous. It wasn’t 
possible. It couldn’t be happening after 
seventeen years. This girl didn’t have the^ — 
the flame. 

She read his thought. She leaned toward 
him, and that tremendous wave of vitality, 
of godlike fire, pulsed out from her. Tim 
was shaken by its strength. 

“Joanna,” he said. “You can’t be — ” 

“I learned,” she said very softly. “I learned 
to control the Power. It was too dangerous. 
Men might have learned to recognize me by 
it.” 

He couldn’t say anything. He fumbled for 
her hand, but she drew away. 
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“Don’t touch me, Tim,” she said. ^Tt’s a 
mistake. I shouldn’t have — ^but when I read 
your mind and saw all that lost, lonely im- 
happiness — I couldn’t let you go without — ” 

“I’ll never let you go now,” he said. 

“You’ve forgotten. I’ve changed — ^more 
than you realize now.” 

“It’s you who’ve forgotten. Look.” He 
swept out an arm, indicating the tremendous 
lighted towers of New York that stood like 
cyclopean guardians ringing the Park. 

This had been their favorite view when 
they were first married. On such warm sum- 
mer evenings as this they had walked to- 
gether along the dim paths, listening to the 
distant music of the carousel, laughing at 
nothing, talking. 

He dropped his hand quickly. The light 
had mercilessly revealed the brown- 
splotched skin, the blue veins of age. 

“Do you think age matters?” Joanna asked. 
“I could make you young again, Tim. But 
you’d still be human. And I’m not anymore.” 

“You could do that?” 

“Yes. My power has grown. But it’s a 
question of different species, not of age.” 

“Joanna,” he said, “what do you want? 
What are you trying to do?” 

“Now?” She smiled a little crookedly. “I’m 
just waiting. For many years I did electronic 
research, trying to cause an artificial muta- 
tion that would duplicate my own. 

“But I failed. I’m afraid there’s nobody 
else like me on earth, Tim, and perhaps there 
never will be. I’ll live for a long time — a 
thousand years or more — and I’ll be very 
lonely. I’m lonely now. 

“My heritage — a new race — sustained me 
for years, but I’ve waited imtil I know how 
hopeless my wait may be. I’m the first of 
the new race, and I may be the last.” 

“Give it up,” he said. “You’ve wasted 
years.” 

“I have so many. Too many.” 

“Come back to me, Joanna. Forget all — ” 

For an instant he thought she was on the 
verge of yielding. But something stirred in 
the bushes near them. A shaggy, unkempt 
form loomed in the light, black against the 
green. Tim saw Joanna turn her head. He 
felt that tremendous wave of power beat out, 
and he was suddenly blind and giddy. 

•’^HEN he saw that the dark figure lay on 
-®- the ground, motionless. His throat dry, 
he knelt to feel for heart-beat. There was 
none. 

“Joanna,” he said. “It was just a tramp. 
Drunk. You killed him?” 

“He heard us. I had to. In all the world, 
you’re the only man who knows, the only 
man I can trust completely.” 

“But he was drunk! He wouldn’t have re- 


membered. If he had, nobody would have 
believed Bim.” 

“I can take no chances,” she said. “I’m 
one woman against a whole world now. For- 
get him. His life was worthless.” 

What she read on Tim’s face made her 
catch her breath in a little sob. She moved 
a few steps away into the shadow. 

“I’m going now, Tim. But if you want to 
see me, I’m singing at the Met tonight.” 

That was all. She was gone. Tim shud- 
dered. The night was not cold, but his blood 
was thin with age. And there was that hor- 
ribly silent figure at his feet. 

He walked south. There was nothing he 
could do for the tramp now. Death had 
struck too suddenly, too incredibly. As it 
might strike anywhere, anytime — with Jo- 
anna as the Dark Angel. 

He knew now that she was inhuman as an 
angel, perhaps as amoral. The ties that had 
bound her to humanity were slipping. Tim 
was perhaps the last of those ties. When that 
was cut — 

There would be nothing to hold her back 
from fulfilhng the least of her desires. She 
would not die for a thousand years or more. 
Her powers were superhuman. Had she 
achieved full maturity yet? 

If not, the future might hold sheer horror. 

Tim felt his sanity slipping. He stopped 
at the nearest bar and ordered whisky. He 
kept on drinking. 

He saw a world helpless, writhing in agony, 
beneath the rule of a woman w’ho was more 
than autocrat. Lilith. Juno. A goddess — 
and, perhaps, mother of a race of gods and 
goddesses. For that was her destiny — to be 
mother to the new race that would crush and 
eradicate humanity. 

He was very drunk by eight o’clock. He 
went home by taxi, got a flat httle automatic 
out of a bureau drawer, and went to the Met. 
He bought a ticket at an exorbitant sum from 
a scalper and went into the foyer, ready. 

His brain felt on fire. 

He recognized Joanna instantly when she 
appeared. She was Marguerite, and it seemed 
black, Satanic irony to him that she should 
represent the spirit of purity, resisting the 
lures of F-aust and his evil genius. He waited. 

And then Tim Hathaway was ready. A 
gaunt, white-haired figure stood up from an 
orchestra seat and leveled an automatic at 
Marguerite’s wliite-gowned figure. He was 
seen instantly. Hands reached for him. 
Voices rose in excited clamor. 

He couldn’t miss. He squeezed the trigger. 
The bullet would go through her heart. 

It would go through — ^Joanna’s heart. 

Yes — it was easy. The tumult, the radia- 
tions from a thousand minds beating furi- 
ously through the theatre, had confused her. 

[Turn to page 96] 



PROOF! 

Read These Reports oo Reducible 
Rapture Cases 

iln our 'Hies af Marshall, Michigan, wo 
have over 44,000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited 
and without any sort of payment,} 

Never Loses a Day’s Work in Shipyard 

"A few weeks ago I received the Applianco 
you mado for me. Wouldn't do without It 
now. My fellow workers notice how much 
better I can do my work and get around 
over these ships — and believe me. the work 
in a Navy shipyard is anything but easy. 
1 never lose a day’s work now.*'— A. 
Comer, 1505 Green Ave.. Orange. Texas. 

Poiect Relief— Full Satisfaction 

"Tour truss gives FULL SATISFACTION, 
I feel it my moral duty to testify to the 
world:— (A)— That I have been ruptured 49 
years. (B)— was operated on scientifically ten 
years ago when 76 years of age; but the 
rupture returned soon. Have tried everything; 
but ozily now do I fllnd PEEFECT EELIEP 
in your appliance." — ^Lee R. Stroud, 601 B. 
Grove Bt.. Kaufman, Texas. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

382.C State St., Marshall, Mich. 

Without obligation, please send your ! 

BOOK on Rupture, PROOF of Results, and | 
TRILL offer— all in plain envelope. 


Name 

Street | 

I 

City. .««. 1 1 1 State, .......... | 

^State whether for Man □ Woman O or Child qJ 


holp for 

Rupture! 

Why put up with days . , . months . . . TEJARS of discomfort, 
worry and fear — if we can provide you with the support you 
want and need? Learn NOW about this perfected truss-inven- 
tion for most forms of reducible rupture. Surely you keenly 
desire . . . you eagerly CRAVE to enjoy most of life’s activities 
and pleasures once again. To work ... to play ... to live . . . 
to love . . . with the haunting Fear of Rupture lessened In yoiur 
thoughts ! Literally thouscmds of Rupture sufferers have 
entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained . . . have worn our 
support without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can 
do as much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impos- 
sible In this world” — ^and it is true, for where other trusses 
have failed is where we have had our greatest success in many 
cases 1 Even doctors — thousands of them — have ordered for 
themselves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
hopeless, do not despair. The coupon below brings our Free 
Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

Think of It! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that helps Nature hold the average rupture securely but gently, 
day and night. Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt 
thanks for relief from pain and worry . , . results beyond the 
expectations of the writers. '^ITiat is this invention — how does 
It work? Will it help me? Get the complete, fascinating facts 
on the Brooks Air-Cushion Appliance— send now for free 
Rupture Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor — ^ANYONE Can afford to buy this remarkable, 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imitations 
and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion truss is 
never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks Is made up 
after your order is received, to fit your particular case. You 
buy direct at the low “maker-to-user” price. The perfected 
Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, inconspicuous. Has no hard 
pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no stiff, punishing 
springs, no metal girdle to rust or corfode. It is GUARANTEED 
to bring you heavenly comfort and security or it costs 
NOTHING. The Air-Cushion works in Its own unique way — 
softly, silently doing Its iiart in providing protection. Learn what 
this patented invention may mean to you — send the coupon 
quick ! 



C. R BROOKS, 
invmtor 


SENT ON TRIAL! 

No • • • don't order a Brooks now » » » FIRST get tho com- 
plete. revealing explanation of this world-famous luptuie inven- 
tion. THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort— 
the wonderful degree of freedom — ^the security— the blessed re- 
lief that thousands of men, women and children have reported. 
They found our Invention the answer to their prayers! And yiMC 
risk NOTHING in making the TEST, as the complete appli- 
ance is SENT ON TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to 
Investigate this no-risk trial. Send for the facts— now— today- 
hurry! All correspondence strictly confidential. 


FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains Ail! 

Plain Envel^ JUST CLIP and SEIi COUPOR 


Brooks Appliance 382-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 



SMART WIFI;lPAZO RELIEVED 
THOSE simple piles ' 


Don’t Just suffer the agonizing pain, 
torture, itching of simple piles. Re- 
member, for over thirty years amazing 
PAZO ointment has given prompt, 
comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


HOW PAZO OINTMENT WORKS 


1. Soothes inffamed areas — relieves pain 
and itching. 2. Lubricates hardened, 
dried parts, helps prevent cracking and 
soreness. 3. Tends to reduce swelling 
and check minor bleeding. 4. Provides 
quick and easy method of applleation. 

SPECIAL PILE PIPE FOR 
EASY APPLICATION 

Pazo ointment tube has a specially de- 
signed, perforated Pile Pipe, nj^klng 
application simple and thorough. Ask 
your doctor about wonderful Pazo oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief 
it gives for simple piles. 


PAZO SUPPOSITORIES TOOl 

Some persons, and many doctors, pre- 
fer to use suppositories. So Pazo is also 
made in handy suppositories. Same 
soothing relief! Get Pazo in the form 
you prefer, at your druggists today. 


A Product of 

YHE OROVE LABORATORIES INC. • St. touts, Mo. 




Wow . . . yoQ can make sroor letter to that boy or gtrt fa 
service and to friends at home like a “personal visit" 
when you U 30 rich, two-fold Photo^aphlc Stationery 
TOtn hfe-like photograph of yourself at the top. A mar- 
TBlous morale builder. Ideal gift witha friend^s picture. 

I SPECIAL OtVEIlT-Jast send Sl.OO withphoto. Boapehot or oeg. 
BtiyeforoQc Special Box oiPnoioffrapkicStauonerv- Photo retoraod. 
NATrOfitAL PHOTO ART, Dept. iS.4, JANESVILLE. WiSC. 


Free for Asthma 

During Winter 

If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is cold and damp ; if raw. Wintry winds make you choke 
as if each gasp for breath was the very last ; if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe ; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter wh^e you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, sepd for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief ; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


FROi^TliR ASTHMA CO. 


643-S Frontier Bldg. 

4B2 Nlogara Street Buffalo 1* New York 


She had no chance to use her inhuman 
power. She wasn’t fully mature yet, and Tim 
could have killed her then. 

But he didn’t. 

At the last moment, he jerked up the auto- 
matic. The bullet tore through painted can- 
vas. With a hoarse, sobbing cry, Tim plunged 
into the heart of the mob that was thronging 
around him, and lost himself in that human 
maelstrom. 

He slipped through an exit, unobserved. 
The mob was yelling so loudly that he didn’t 
hear his name called, again and again, by 
the white-gowned Marguerite on the stage. 

“Tim! Come back! You were right, dar- 
ling! Tim, come back to me!" 

Tim Hathaway put his whiskey glass on 
the table. His bleared eyes stared into mine. 
He was less drunk than he had been when 
he began his story. 

“She did that?’’ he whispered. “After I — ” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You were there?” 

“I was there.” 

The juke-box’s honky-tonk music blared 
out again. The grotesque shadows of dancing 
couples moved jerkily on the wall. 

Hathaway stood up. 

“Thanks,” he said, moistening his lips. 
“Thanks for coming after me . . . telling 

me. . . . 

“I had a reason,” 1 said. “Where are you 
going?” 

“Back to her,” he said. “Back to my wife.” 

The booth was secluded. No one could see 
us. I stood up too — and looked at Hathaway. 
I used the Power. 

He died instantly, without pain. It was 
merciful. 

I waited till his body had slumped down 
out of sight. I was grateful to him. Therefore 
— I kill^ him. 

But he had given me the answer for which 
I had been searching for many years. Even 
an inferior race can be useful. I put Hatha- 
way out of my mind and went toward the 
door. I was going to Joanna, the future 
mother of my children, of the new race that 
would rule the earth. 

ENTERTAINING PUZZLES OF 
EVERY VARIETY IN 

POPULAR 

CROSSWORD 

PUZZLES 

• 

ONLY 10c AT ALL STANDS! 
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hl 6 ^ BOOHS Fm! 

Learri;for yourself jusf epsy 

ihts SHOP METHOD HOME TRAIKIHG. gives 

'yo£) tjie pracftcal^dow^^eartli 
'e;g)erience -yoy- cqft^“4e.^ 
from.-theory. ■ 


OF 


Send for FREE Lesson 

and Prove to Yourself How 
Quick and Easy You Get 
Ahead in Radio by the NEW 


SHOP METHOD HOME TRAINING 

THIS GREAT, ESTABLISHED RESIDENT SCHOOL 


Learn by Doing 

Vie Real Radio Equipment 
Fumidied with Your Course 

Experience is the best teacher 
and you learn by experience with 
the National Shop Method of 
Home Training:. You build a long 
distance, high hdelity, super- 
heterodyne receiver-build many 
other circuits and conduct ex- 
perimer.ts with the big kits of 
standard radio parts included 
with yo4-r tratning at no extra 
cost. 

Here is *_i4 kind of training 
that gives yz’. i rrst hand knowl- 
edge of md approved 

means and Not only 

do you uno*^ '— i ii.= basic prin- 
ciples of "-a ■ i._;:ry but you 

become er*;.-. -± practical 

experier. re- 
send t“e *o-- detailed 

informatic" ;i i— different 
departmer-ia :f -• » coars e of 
training. 


Choose Your Firture 


B«»i Wi-a- .'-St 


n icat. ; - j - - 
operatio* i*. - 

3 Half - ■ 

*T-*’*5 start 

IS the opinien of s 

leaders. 

4 Limitless future - E «e- 
• trpnjcs— in the hoire tr.i 
industry, c * > 


Get ready for Television and 
FM. Get your share of the Radio 
Service Business. Take your place 
in industry as an Electronics ex- 
pert. Here is a sensationally im- 
proved way for you to get the 
right training. Study in spare 
time — odd hours, even minutes— 
and have the advantage of actual 
shop experience behind you. 

This exclusive shop method 
of home training comes to you 
I right from one of the world's 
• greatest vocational educational 
centers — the resident training 
shops and experimental laborato- 
nes of the great NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. It is soxmd, based on 
the actual experience of qualiffed 
iT-.stmciors, engineers and tech- 
cicii;:s— men who are right in 
the ircustry. 

Naiicnal Schools has been 
training men for higher pay and 
greater opportunity for more 
than a third of a century. Pill 
put and mail the coupon below 
for details. 

Gfasp this Opportunity 

Everts agree that Radio, Elec- 
tronics and Television is right 

mg Wins Good Jobs 

“My latest offer 
was $5,800.00 as 
Radio Photo Engi- 
neer . . . but I'm 
doing well where I 
am now engaged. I 
am deeply indebted 
to National.”— Joseph Grumicb, 
Lake Hiawatha, New Jersey. 

“Due to my train- 
ing at National I 
was selected to in- .. 
struct in the labors- &; 
tory work of Navy 


Shop Heiliod 1 


at the start of the greatest boom 
in historj’. Rig^it now is the 
time to prepare yourself for BIG 
SUCCESS and LIFE-TIME SE- 
CURITY. Take part in the great 
expansion. The field is wide open. 

You need no previous experi- 
ence— no electrical or mechanical 
knowledge. National Shop MethoiJ 
Home Training is complete in 
itself — up-to-date. 

&?ake use of your free tima 
NOW to build yourself a great 
future. See how quickly you 
progress— how easy it is to get 
a firm, practical understanding 
of Electronics in all branches. 

$88 for Yourself 

Take the first step now. Pill 
out, and mail the coupon below. 

Be among the first to get into 
the big money — to win a posi- 
tion of importance — to have a 
BUSINESS OF YOUR O^VN. 

The industry is crying for 
trained men everywhere. It holds 
out rich rewai’ds — a prosperous 
future. Well trained men ONLY 
are wanted. 

Examine the National Shop 
Method of Home Training care- 
fully in the quiet of your owa 
home. Make up your own mind. 

No salesman from National will 
call on you. Fill out and mail 
the coupon today. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

IPS ANGEIES 37. CAIIFQRNIA ESt.1905 


and Marines 


Wright, 


foot. Idaho. 


Black- 


pni»;i^J.i:WI|jlt4’lW.T1T.TyaT-TE 

~ Mafinnal CrhAnte. Hant 


"I believe Na* 

? i tioriai offers the 
L ^ J host course to be 

r. -i iiad . . . Keep up 

the good work.”— 
O. K. Ivey, Wash- 
_ . ington, D. C. 

Read what hundreds of other 
enthusiastic students have writ- 
tec about National Training. 
Sead in yoor coupon today. 


National Schools, Dept. TG-3 
2 4000 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 37, California 
§ (Mail this in an envelope or paste on a post card.) 

I Send me FREE the two books mentioned in your ad Including a 
I sample lesson of your course. 1 understand no salesman will call 
I on me. 

I 

I NAME AGB 


ADDRESS 


■ CITY . gTATB 


Include your sone numbei 



START in 

RCFRiCEMTiOMa^y 


Befriserat Jon and Air Conditioning are 
amonff the giant Indnstries of America. 
Such industries need men who KNOW • 
Many men servicing and installing equip* 
ment are making large incomes. ^ 

Spare Time Tralnlngi 

If mechanically inclined, get the trainingyou need to 
qualify for experience installing & servicing Refrig- 
eration and Air Conditioning in stores, offices, homes. 

Then you should have no ffifficulty getting started 
In these great industries. As experience, tools and a 
personal following are acquired; you mayfind i^rac- 
tical. later, to start your own REFRIGERATION 
and.kiR CONDITIONING SHOP. 



Rush Coupon 
Below Today! 




II f|| 


DMechaniral^i;^“‘,; I 


KAME. 


Learn without oblisstion-~how to protect 
and sell your invention. Secure Free **Fatent 
Guide/* containing complete information about 
patent procedure and selling inventions. Write 
^ CLARENCE A O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON . 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
68-C Adams Building • Washington 4, D. C. 


Practical Interesting Training 

You’lllikeourwayof training— through capable home-study instruct! on 

followed by practice on actual equipment under watchful ey^ of sea- 
' ~ 'rigeration and Air Conditioning men in our shops. You 11 gefc 


eoned Refrigeration 


. So get the facta now— 


top-rate instructions— the easy way. So get i 
rRCE of obligation. Write TODAY— SUREl 


KrfngeraMon. I markS ”2 


CHECKED IMA JIPFT 

? Sufferers from the torturing itch 
I caused by eczema, pimples, scales^ 
I scabies, athlete's foot, “factory” itchi 
.- •iand other itch troubles are praising 
M cooling, liquid D. D. D. Prescription* 
:i This time-proved medication — devel- 
oped by Dr. D. D. Dennis— positively 
relieves that cruel, burning itch. 
Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts eveki the most intense itching in a jiffy* A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or your money back. 
• - druggist today for P. D.D. Prescription* 


ADVERTISING - PUBLICITY 


You can learn this fascinating, profitable busi ness AT HOMEl 
Open your own office. FREE APOTTUDB TEST. WRITE TODAY. 
Advertisers* Training Service, Dept. T3. 420 Market Sh'eet, San 


Francisco II, California. 


Rational Baking School an- I 

nounces their home study course in commer- / v' * 

cial baking. Baking is now one of America’s I 7 -^ 
high industries in wages. Not a seasonable 'sj 
business, but year-’round good field for trained and ^ 
experienced men. If you have the desire and apti- (a* ^ ’ 
tude, send for FREE Booklet, “Opportunities m ( f ^ * 
Commercial Baking.” / 

NATIONAL BAKING SCHQAL 
1315 $> Michigan ‘ Ave. Dept 1903 * Chicago 5, llC 


THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 10) 

back, where it can’t b© sqen. (The ad looks better than 
the cover.) You should do somethi-ng. If you will re- 
member, both Capt- Future and Joan are supposed 
to wear space suife, not :just the Capt Do you notice 
how well Bergey camouflaged his namfe? I could 
hardly find it. I guess Jje didn't like it either (I 
mean the cover, of course) . 

The inside pics were average at best. Did you 
notice the resemblance between Bork on page 17 
ahd the natives on page 13? Two (or is it two?) 
artists (?) with one-fracked minds (?). 

And now for the stories. 

1. OUTLAW WORLD on page 54, quote, “She strug- 
gled, had felt a blow on her helmet, then all had 
been darkness.” How could a blow on her helmet 
knock Joan unconscious, unless it went through the 
helmet? I think they would make them stronger than 
that, 

2. THE FORGOTTEN MAN OF SPACE. At last, a 
Hall of Fame Classic that is one. A very close second. 

3. THE JIMSON GIANT. 

The features were good as usual. David Olsen had 
an excellent idea about AFTERMATH, which com- 
pletes the process of putting it in the ashcan, where 
It belongs. AFTERMATH was the real cause of the 
stench. 

What with the war over, maybe the paper shortage 
will ease up so that you can print 4 shorts as you 
used to instead of 2. Oh yes, in DAYS OF CREATION 
in the last issue of CF, CF and Co. helped create the 
planet Futuria. It’s never been mentioned since. How 
about a story about same? I know it was by Sterling, 
but what’s the difference? 

Ahem. Like many other crackpot fen, I HAVE 
WRITTEN A STORY. Ray, yippee, yahoo, bravo, 
brrraack. (Hey, how’d that get in here?) It is on the 
plan (not plane) of children’s radio serials, such as 

the . (In the first dash, put any color you 

want, in the second, put almost anything that you 
can think of.) Sarge, put down that blue pencil. Here 
goes. We’re off. (And I’m not kidding.) 

Faster than a speeding turtle. 

More powerful than a half^dead centipede. 

ABLE TO LEAP FLAT MOLE HILLS WITH A 
SINGLE POCO-STICK. 

Look. Under the table. 

It’s a grumphlunk. 

It’s a norfischnikorn. 

It’s, TI^ BLUUUE BEM (Police whistle, motor- 
cycle, machine gun, scream, atom bomb sounds). 

Yes, kiddies, it’s that fearless, brave, courageous 
defender of interplanetary justice, THE BLUUUE 
BEM (Police whistle, motorcycle, machine gun, 
scream, atom bomb sounds) . 

But fir^t. Kiddies, have you had your Krispy, 
Krunchy Krackly Kom Krackers yet? Hmmmmm? 
Remember, they are rich in mumphlushx, kronch- 
skloff, and slouph. They are loouuusseeyy with the 
stuff. 

And now, THE BLUUUE BEM. (Police whistle, 
motorcycle, machine gun, scream, atom bomb sounds). 
As you know, THE BLUUUE BEM (Police whistle, 
motorcycle, machine gun, scream, atom bomb sounds) 
is in ordinary life, Joseefius Q. Kennedy. (No offense, 
Joe) He receives his strange power by drinking the 
magic liquid, Xeno, which he received in the wilds of 
’Tibet from that greatest of all the Lamas, Sahr-jhent 
Sat-um. 

When we last left him, he had just met Joe Jerk, 
the GYP. They looked at each other. THE BLUUUE 
BEM (If you don’t know it by this time, you might as 
well Jhrow this away if you haven't done it already) 
spealM, “You rat.” 

What will happen next? Tur.e in tomorrow for the 
further adventures of THE BLUUUe BEM (Poli — 
aaah nuts) , brought to ycu by Krisky Krunchy 
Krackly Korn Krackers which, spelt backwards is 
srekearK nroK ylkcarK vhenurK ypsirK. No other 
kracker can make that sTcte^-.c::z. 

The ushers will pass up and down the aisles col- 
lecting roses, orchids, etc. But please, no stinkweed. 

Well Sarge, how is it? Oh. Well you don't have 
to be so definite. 

I’m getting sick of this letter by now (arent you?) 
so I’ll sign off. but first, there we go again) Sarge, 
you ought to put brakes on that blue pencil of yoi^. 
I could hardly recognize my last letter. — 215 McClellan 
Street, Bronx 56, New York. 

For that lack of recognition, Irv, you should 
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be truly grateful. But since it hurt, ye Sahrjh 
can only say he is sahry. Better luck next time 
around — and get that next keg of Xeno de- 
bunged, Snaggie, but quick. 

LAKE ERIE CHEERY 

B. Mrs. R. 0. Colland 

r>tar Ssrge: Allow me to congratulate you on the 
fTfyry THE FORGOTTEN MAN OF SPACE, by P. 

Miller, in the Winter Issue of STARTLING 
ST_RIES. This story has one characteristic which 
they might well all share — besides taking tiie reader on 
a thrillhig mental adventure which hints what the 
scientifie world of the future may be for mankind, 
as all your stories do so well, it ^ows clearly the 
wonderful reward for kindness which meant so much 
to the forgotten man in saving the kindly little rabbit- 
folk from cruel extermination. And it showed clearly 
what selfishness does to a person as it brought the de- 
struction of his “rescuers” from Earth. Why not 
bring this out with equal emphasis through all of your 
stories along with the scientific viewpoint? — 1637 
Lakefront, East Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

Thanks for the kind words, Astrogatrix Col- 
land, but you wouldn’t want to make a mission- 
ary mag out of us, would you? Besides, our 
writers (and they are a difficult enough tribe as 
is) might object, and then where wotSd we be? 
All right. Wart-ears, but you don’t have to be 
so brutally direct about it, do you? Even the 
Sarge has feelings, incredible as it may sound. 

BROOKLYN BAZOO 

By Howard Gabriel 

Dear Sarge: Hooray for Captain Futurei Brickbats 
to those that don’t like him. Yes sir, end “World 
Saver” does it again with one of the finest novels 
Startling Stories has put out in a long time. 

The pics for the novel, tho an improvement over 
the last ish were almost as sickening as that inferior 
Xeno stu5 you rave about. Now for a good drink try 
some Venusian Snake Juice. 

The short-s — = 

“The Forgotten Man Of Space” Fooey! Double 
fooey for the pic. 

“The Jimson Island Giant” Take it away! ! The 
illustration too. 

“The rumremen” Very good! “Worlds Of Tomor- 
row" Excellent. 

“Tr.e E'.her Vibrates” Good as always. How do you 
hke '_ne pic Reim drew? You should §ee the stuff he 
sends me. 

Now we come to the cover. Heh, heh. As usual we 
see the half -dressed gal rooming through space dressed 
in the traditional boots, panties and bra. She has 
no oxygen tanks, but that does not matter. She must 
be a MOON PUP in disguise. Dear old Joan needs 
no space suits either. She is in for an explosion any 
second now. Well it just ffoes to -show. Bergey can 
do anything. No BEM or BTM for three ishs m a row. 
What’s the matter, Bergey old boy? Take art lessons 
or somethin’? 

When will S.S. go back to its old size? Soon. I hope. 

Well.' S.S. started off 1946 ^dth a bang! Here’s lots 
of luck. — 1050 East 19 Street. Brooklyn, N. Y-. 

Goodness, Froggy, that was a zephyrish bazoo, 
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was it not? An unexpected pleasure Sftdeed. As 
to the reversion to pre-war type, Kiwi Gabriel, 
that will come as soon as the paper does. We are 
already, as stated above, back on a six-times a 
year basis instead of quarterly— as is our com- 
panion magazine, THRILLING WONDER STO- 
RIES. More work for the Sarge — alas and lack- 
aday. If any of you fans wish to organize a Get- 
more-Xeno-for-the- Sarge Club, drop Snaggle- 
tooth a line and he will be glad to arrange salary 
withholding deductions — and if that sounds re- 
dundant, you should see the bites he can take 
out of anyone’s pay check. Brutal fails to de- 
scribe it. 


Now ONE Family Hospital and Surgical Policy in- 
sures your whole family— mother, father, and chil- 
dren! Issued for anyone now in good health from 
3 months to 65 years. Provides cash to help pay 
hospital and surgical bills for EACH and EVERY 
person insured; pays benefits even if you go to 
hospital several times during year. Pays up to $4.00 
a day for 90 days for hospital room expense— pays 
surgical operation benefits from $5.00 to $100.00 — 
pays $10.00 for operating room, $5.00 for medicines, 
and for other expenses such as X-rays, laboratory, 
etc., up to a total of $50.00. Yes! This Family Policy 
helps pay hospital and surgical bills for acsidents 
immediately; for most sicknesses (after policy in 
force 30 days); even for childbirth and female dis- 
orders (after one year). Benefits start, as provided, 
the fi;rst day you enter hospital. You select your own 
doctor and hospital. This policy issued DIRECT 
at special family rates by big, reliable company 
with over $2,000,000.00 surplus for policyholders. 
SEND NO MONEY. Mail coupon for 10-Day Trial 
Offer. No agent will call cm you. ACT TODAY — 
NOW! 
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THE LIEUTENANT PULLS RANK ON 
THE SARGE 

By Lieutenant Stanley Rundeil 

Dear Sarge: Most probably I am out of line, but 
can't something be done about these Capt. Future 
stories? The rest of your magazine is fine, and makes 
enjoyable reading, but this combination of Buck 
Rogers, Capt. Midnight, and Doc Savage, is a little 
hard to take. 

if Mr. Hamilton would drag his head out long 
enough to apply at least a high school knowledge of 
the physical lienees to his stories, the results would 
be worth reading (A&d printing ). — Love Field, Dallas, 
Texas. 

And is not that a sweet biHet doux to receive 
from Love Field? Egad and great snakes, Wart- 
ears, ye Sarge is stiui for an answer. The fans 
had better get the Xeno club started. When the 
old space canine n*ns out of words, atom bomba 
fade by comparison. Maybe one of you fans will 
take on the lieutenant. As a mere sergeant, 
Saturn is out of luck. 

THE ETERNAL WHAT 

By Mrs. Patsy Martin 


N>4206 Sterling Bldg., Chicago 11, III. 

Send me 10-Day Trial Offer of LOW- 
COST Fanaily Group Plan for Hospital 
and Surgical Insurance. 
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Dear Sarge : I have just finished reading THEJ ETH® 
VIBRATES in your fall issue of STARTLING 
STORIES. I now have a problem and considering your 
vast portion of knowledge, or something, 1 decided you 
are the only person who can help me. 

I would like to know what in thunder the "wdiole 
thing is! I read and reread the letters from other 
readers and as far as I could fi^re it out, it adds up 
to zero. Their talk or writing is strange, your com- 
ments even shanger. I can’t make heads or tails out 
of any of it. 

What is Xeno? Who is this Dyctawo, Durham? And 
who are the two Joe Kennedys I am an ei^teen- 
year-old married woman and I guess I should have 
stayed in school instead of getting married. Seems 
that I don’t know much about anything. Especially 
STARTLING STORIES, etc. 

How about letting me in on things and doing a little 
explaining to one of the dumber people in life (mean- 
ing — me!)? When is your next issue of STARTLING 
STORIES going to be on sale? What is a female BEM? 
Who is Bergey? Also tVar-ears and Frogeyes? Hopfe 
you can straighten me out and let me in on the details. 
— 3029 Foothill ^uievard. Ocfckmd 1, Caliiomla. 

Xeno won’t answer this one, Snaggletooth — 
and don’t sulk just because Patsy didn't ask 
what you were too? She may call herself dumb, 
but she isn’t dumb enough for that. Well, line 
up the questions and we’ll do the best we can. 

And to what stf talk is all about, you might 
get in touch with one of the Los Angeles group 
— addresses given in the fanzine review section 
of this magazine. They seem to work harder at 
it than anyone else. But rest assured you are 
no more startled or mystified than was ye Sarge 
when first he ran afoul of this strange jargon of 
double-jointed double talk. Better yet, drop a 

loa 


line to Forrest J. Ackerman at 627V2 South Bixel 
Street, Los Angeles, enclosing 50c and get a copy 
of his FANCYCLOPEDIA. It covers most of your 
distressing items. 

As to JCeno, it is an elixir on which the Sarge 
stays permanently tanked, being the noble moral 
influence that he is. Since it is more than 400 
proof, not even alcohol can stand it and stay 
sober. Your use of Dyctawo and Durham in such 
close juxtaposition has the Sarge stumped. But 
dyctawo, of English origin, I believe, is simply 
the initials of “don’t you know there’s a war on?’’ 
And since the war is over. . . . 

Durham is the town in New Hampshire from 
which fan magazine publisher Benson Perry 
stems. As to the two Joe Kennedys, they seem 
to have dropped the Sarge from their mailing 
list. Probably too busy cooking up gag letters 
for each other. 

BEM represents the initials of Bug-eyed Mon- 
ster, usually to be found on the cover of ye 
Good Shippe STARTLING STORIES — you know 
the hideous beast I am speaking of. Those two- 
headed things that delight in menacing the hero- 
ines. Earle J. Bergey is the very sleek mus- 
tachioed gentlemen who draws them. As to 
Wart-ears and Frogeyes, you can name your 
own. At that, you’ll know more about the little 
excresences than the Sarge does. 

Make us a promise, though, will you, Patsy? 
Don’t go back to school. You can accomplish 
much more in life by giving your hrrsband pto- 
maine and puzzling over copies of this magazine. 

It will be better for our circulation too. Write 
us again if you get stumped. 

BREATHING SPELL 

By Dovid Thomas 

Dear Sarge: I’ve been reading your mags for a 
couple of years now. I’ve always been meaning to 
write in, but never quite got around to it until I 
read Edmond Hamilton’s OUTLAW WORLD. 

Back in the old days of CF I used to follow Hamil- 
ton’s Curt Newton through more interplanetary horse 
operas than you could cram into the Sargasso Sea of 
Space. When Sterling took over, I gradually dropped 
away. Nothing against his stories, but they never 
seemed to get the "Hamilton touch.’’ Now Ed is back 
again and his first Cap Future yarn is a humdinger. 

There may be a lot of disagreement with this, but 
the only CF sagas better than this one were SEVEN 
SPACE STONES and STAR TRAIL TO GLORY. 
PLANETS IN PERIL was just about as good. 

As for the rest of the stories. FORGOTTEN MAN 
OF SPACE was pretty good, though a little sketchy 
about the details of Cramer’s life among the Maee. 
And THE JIMSON ISLAND GIANT wasn’t anything 
in particular. 

Unlike a lot of your correspondents, I haven’t any 
beef to make. Both the mags are good entertainment, 
and looking through my scanty collection gives me 
a lot of pleasure always. There are a few aithors, 
such as Leinster, Rocklynne, Brackett, Kuttner and. 
of course, Hamilton whom I’d like to see featured 
more often, but that’s no criticism. 

As to the Hall of Fame recommendations, let’s have 
some of the classics by Clark Ashton Smith, Don 
Wandrei and the like. I think it’s a great idea, and 
with a little pepping up in the choice of selections 
could easily become the strongest department of any 
STF mag nmning. 

Congratulations again on the CF tale. Let’s have 
more ki the future . — 31 Linricean Street, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 

Ye Sarge is overwhelmed by your praise. 
Davy, my lad. Returning good with immitigated 
evil, we would like to have more stories by Lein- 
ster, Kuttner, Brackett, Rocklynne et cetera our- 
selves. And as fast as they’ll write ’em, we’ll 
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buy ’em. Leinster is at present preparing a 
major opus for SS on the atomic age which 
should rate a twenty-two gun salute. Rocklynne, 
Kuttner and Hamilton will be apnearing soon in 
these pages and those of TWS. But la Brackett 
seems to have been waylaid by the movie studios. 
Wish they’d let her option drop so we could get 
more work out of her. 

It is a pleasure to be able to offer you Clark 
Ashton Smith in the Hall of Fame in our next 
issue, as already stated here. THE DIMENSION 
OF CHANCE is, I believe, one of the very best 
stf yarns ever printed and is, even years after 
its first printing, even timelier than the day after 
tomorrow. And again, get a load of Stevens’ 
illustration. He’s the first big-time newcomer to 
stf illustration in too many a long year. 

TENNESSEE TANTRUM 

By Lionel Inman 

Dear Sergeant Saturn: My familiar, Oscar the Cock- 
roach, sat very thoughtfully upon my shoulder, pyeer- 
ing down to my typewriter. He punched me with one 
of his feelers. 

“You know, Inman, I’ve been wronged.” he said 
remorsefully. “I was brutally parodied in that book, 
‘Archie and Mehitabel’.” 

I looked up in irritation. "So what. Save it for 
another time. I’m busy. I’ve got to write a letter 
of comments on the winter STARTLING.” 

“You hav«i’t any respect at all for a guy’s feelings,” 
he said disgustedly. “STARTLING is terrible, any- 
way. There hasn’t been decent issue since 'The 
Giant Atom’.” 

“But this issue is somewhat out of the old rut,” I 
retorted. "Look at the cover illustration for ‘Outlaw 
World.’ Notice how clearly Joan and Future stand 
out against the spaceship background.” 

Oscar looked interestedly at the cover. "Well, 
whaddya know, Cap’n Future’s back. I thought we’d 
lost one of the best functioning heroes in science 
fiction. And look at that costume Joan is wearing, will 
you!” 

He gave a rude whistle of appreination. 

“Yeah, but you ought to read the novel.” I replied, 
warming to the subject. “This is none of the Brett 
Sterling imitations. Hamilton is back! No one can 
handle a hero like him.” 

I could see that Oscar was interested now. "But 
are Ohio and Grag still feuding?” he asked anxiously. 

“A little, but not enough to satisfy me. Only one or 
two little arguments.” 

“Well, what about the scientific errors?” he snick- 
ered. “You’re always trying to pick them out.” I 
sometimes think Oscar has too little respect for my 
scientific knowledge. 

“I discovered one this time,” I answered, seeking 
to gain his approval, goodness knows why. “On page 
45 when Joan and Curt jumped off the side of the 
ship. Hamilton states that the ship left their part of 
space in an instant. He failed to realize that they 
were traveling at the same speed as the ship, so they 
were relatively motionless in regard to ship. I think 
Future would have a little trouble landing on an 
asteroid, too, for, even though he had slowed down 
for the belt, he would be traveling pretty fast in 
relation to an asteroid.” 

I looked on my shoulder and saw that Oscar had 
lapsed into his gloomy thoughts. "I’ll sue them, 
that’s what!” he said. “The idea of saying I write 
on a typer by bumping my head on the keys, when, 
we know all I have to do is take over your mind 
when I want to write. Besides. I wouldn'r make so 
many mistakes if I bumped my head on the k-eys.” 

I Ignored his insult and turned my attention back 
to STARTLING. “The reprint. ‘The Forgotten Man 
of Space,’ is pretty good this time,” I said hopefully. 
“Familiar story of a man marooned on a planet and 
becomes so attached to the place he won’t leave.” 

“Will you put that magazine away!” bellowed Oscar. 
“I’ll read it tomorrow. I’ve got to get some sleep 
tonight.” 

And Oscar, the only cockroach in fandon, may not 
have such a bad idea at that. — Riptey* Tennessee, 


Cluthe SoDi, Sept. 33, Bioemfield, New Jerseyl02 


All ri^t, Lionel, we can take it, even if we 
find it a trifle difficult to differentiate between 
yourself and Oscar, over whose plagiaristic 
mouthings the late Don Marquis must be spin- 
ning in his grave like a gyroscope. And you 
can thank us for correcting your spelling of 
“feuding” in editing your letter. Coming from 
Tennessee, it seemed a little remarkable with the 
u and the e transposed. Xeno, Snaggletooth, or 
we’ll start a little feud of our own with one 
Snaggletooth on the receiving end. 



Earns Living Writing 
Before Finishing Course 

**t haye always had ihe desire io 
write. I saw your ad, borrowed ihe 
money ^o pay for the course, Beiore 
finishing your course, I had become 
self-supporting as a correspondent for 
the state papers. I believe that if any« 
one wanfs to be a writer and will 
apply himself to your course, he will 
soon know whether his living is com* 
ing out of the writing market 
Edward Foster, TaUhina, Okla, 


EAGER BEAVER 

By Robert Davidson 

Dear Sarge: I was hoping that the latest SS would 
live up to my great expectations and it did. The 
Captain Future novel OUTLAW WORLD by Ed Hamil- 
ton, your most consistently good author, really was 
a honey of a tale. his pen never run dry. 

There are 19 Captain Future novels to date. Four- 
teen by Hamilton, five by Sterling- Sterling wrote 
two good ones, THE STAR OF DREAD and RED SUN 
OF DANGER, Hamilton wrote fourteen good yams, 
everyone registering a hit with me. 

When it comes to writing book-length stf novels 
with plenty of adventure, Hamilton, Binder and Well- 
man are the guys who keep me coming back for 
more, although I wouldn’t mind if you tossed in a 
da^h of Williamson and Kuttner. 

THE FORGOTTEN MAN OF SPACE also helped 
to make tWs a swell issue. The character of Cramer 
wasn’t so imoressive, but the Maee reallv made this 
story live. THE JIMSON ISLAND GIANT was quite 
a letdown because of its apnarent ending. I’ve read 
much better stories by Sam Merwin, Jr. 

The cover was neither good nor too bad, .but there 
W'as one big mistake. That was the absence of a 
space-suit on Joan Randall. In space there is an 
absolute vacuum. The air pressure inside her body, 
pressing outward, would cause her to exolode. Also, 
what’s going to happen when she takes off her oxygen 
helmet. No. don’t get me wrong. I don’t mind artist 
Bergsy undressing Joan like that. Captain Future 
looks like an eager beaver. 

The illustrations for the novel weren’t bad. I never 
disliked Orban’s work. Marchioni’s drawing this issue 
deserves to be tom uo rather than burned. The 
FUTURE]\TEN and THE WORLDS OF TOMORROW as 
always are excellent. THE ETHER VIBRATES wasn’t 
too good this trip vnfb the absence of Chad Oliver, 
Joe Kennedy and Robert Davidson . — 1470 East 19 
Street, Brooklyn 30, New York. 

So you’d put a space-suit on our Joan and 
hide all those luscious curves? Over ye Sarge’s 
pickled corpus you will! Get that Xeno, Froggy! 

WHAT IS PASCAGOULA? 

By Ray Corley 

Dear Sarge: AGGGGGH. . . ! The fosegoing is 
what any normal Fen says when he sees the cover 
• for the winter ish of SS. There are many things wrong 
'.with it but the two most' overpowering ones are: (1) 

In the story. Ru Ghur's cruisers didn’t fire on the 
asteroids until Joan was already aboard his flag-ship. 

(2) What in the name of Vulcan is Joan doing out in 
Space with so few clothes on? She’d freeze in, a sec- 
ond. So much for the cover. 

OUTLAW' WORLD — perfect. Score another point for 
Hamilton. The illustrations are of a type which have 
not graced the .pages of SS for many a moon. I recog- 
nize (from a name in the righthand comer) that the 
artist is mv old friend Paul Orban. 

THE FORGOTTEN MAN OF SPACE— sll right, but 
you had better give Marchibni art ' lessons, or send 
him back to the zoo whence he came. 

THE JIMSON ISLAND GIANT— putrid. Again Mar- 
chioni gets the evil eye. Onward to more pleasant 
^n'gs. 

AHHHHH— THE ETHER VIBRATES— where is Joe 
Kennedy? Also Chad Oliver? I hope The final day of 
judgment has not eaught up with my two friends. (?) 

So G. Dallas likes 40-page novels, eh? Wonder what 
he thinks of OUTLAW ‘WOMID. 
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Why Can’t 

You Write? 

It’s much simpler than you think! 

S O many people with the “germ” of writing in 
them simply can*t get started. They suffer froni 
inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers to taking 
the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to per- 
sons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘^unknowns.” Not only do these thousands 
of men and women produce most of the fiction published* 
but countless articles on business affairs, home and shop 
crafts, local and club activities, travel, sports, home-making* 
etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of check for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours* 

The Practical Metliod 

Nevrapaper work demonstrates that the way to leant to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste 
no time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the 
thing. Every copy ‘^cub” goes through the course of prac- 
tical criticism — a training that turns- out more successful 
authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases ita 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by dofn^, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical writers. Gradu- 
ally they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
gain the “professional” touch that gets 
your material accepted by editors. 

Above all, you can see constant progress 
week by week as your faults are cor- 
rected and your writing ability grows. 

Have You Natural Ability? 

Our Writing Aptitude Test will re- 
veal whether or not you have natural 
talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagina- 
tion and dramatic instinct. You’ll en- 
joy taking this test. There is no cost 
or obligation. Simply mail the coupon 
below, today. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park AvenUe, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 

Kewspaoer Insti- 
tute's operations 
in Canada have 
been approved by 
the Foreigm Ex- 
change Control 
Board. To facill* 
tate all financial 
transactions, a 
special permit has 
been assigned to 
their account ■with 
The Canadian Bank 
ot Commerce 
Montreal. 
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Newspetper Institute of America, 

One Pqrk Avenue, New York 16, K. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 
formation about writing for profit. 

Mr, 

Mrs. 

Miss . 

Address 

(All corresF>ondence confidential. No salesman win call on you.) 94»C.50fl 


Copyright 1946* Newi^aper Institute of America* 
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You May P/oy Any Song 
fn 10 Days without being 
Able to Read a Note . . . 

If you want to quickly learn how 
to play the piano . , . if you want 
to play song bits, waltzes, 
marches, hymns, two steps, red 
botnumbem and wostera songs, bica 
“Don ’tFence Mein”.. .here’s amazing 
news, rsow at last Mr. Dave Minor 
has i>erfected a won<lerfully easy 
play-by-ear piano course that must 
teach you piano playing in only tea 
qiiick days or no cost. No s<^es, 
no long exercises. You start playhsg 
songs from first lesson, and .so 
soon it's amazing you're playing 
the piano surprieingly well. Mr. 
Minor's course is complete. It con« 
tains all the pictures, all the iii> 
, structioo, everythfaig you need. 
’ The complete course sent f<^ your 
inspection trial and api^oval. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Make This Conclusive 10 Day Test 

Just sepd your name and address today. 

On orrival deposit $1.49 plus postage 
through postman. 'Iliere is nothing 
more to pay. Inspect course carefully, 
nee how simple yet thorenTgh itis. Follow 
it for 10 days. Then if you aren’t aotu- 
ally playing the piano and playing it well, if you ar^'t en* 
tirely satisfied and de^hted with yomr ducovery, return the 
course and get your money back^. Piano playing is more 
popular^an ever. DON'T WAIT BUT WRITE TODAY 1 If 
you act now you will receive without extra cost the wonderful, 
big. 72'page Dave Minor piano song book of 50 songs. You 
Quickly ieam to play the songs the Dave Minor method OT 
money back. Get In on this 2 FOR 1 oShr NOW. 

DAVE MINOR, Roiiiiil 5-D.230E.Oh!oSt.Chic^oll.lB. 




Complete KOME-STU0V 

COURSES and self • instroo. 
tioD textbooks, slishtlr used. 
Rented, sold^^zchaD^d. All 


ted, s<^d, ezchaond. All 

subjects. 100% satisiactioQ. 
iCsEC paid for used courses. 
IFutt details &10Q-paga iUas« 
a trated bargain catalog Fr«U* 
AVriteNOtson CO. ,1139 S.Wabash Av.,Dept.2»Q6,CHicaao5, Hi 




The prayers of the most ■worthy people often fail. Why? 
The unworthy often have the greatest health, success, 
riches and happiness. The best, smartest, and most in- 
dustrious people often have only pain, poverty and sor- 
row. Why? Thirty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, behind 
the highest mountains in the world, a young Englishman 
found the answers to these questions. His eyes were 
opened by the strangest mystic he met during his twenty- 
one years of travels in the Far East. Sick then, he re- 
gained health. Poorthen, he acquired wealth and world- 
wide professional honors. He wantsto tell the wholeworld 
what he learned, and offers to send a 9,000-word treatise, 
FREE, to everyone who asks promptly. It is a first step 
to the POWER that KNOWLEDGE gives. There is 
no obligation. Write for YOUR FREE COPY today. 

INSTITUTE of MENTALPHYSICS, Dept.U-139 
31.3 South Hobart Btvil,, ' Lea Angolas 4, CaliL 


Am looking forward to VALLEY OF THE FLAME; 
might be good, but remember — 

This Being from the planet Pelley. 

Bids to you a short “good day”; 

But if V. of F. to me seems smelly, 

Another letter’ll come yout way. — * 

603 14th St., Pascagoula, Miss. 

Strange worlds ye Sarge hast oft invaded 
In search of Xeno juice or moola, 

But none so weird has ever paraded 
In the guise of Pascagoula! 

Okay, Ray, level off and tell what it is, any- 
way, will you? It sounds like a first cousin to 
bouillahaise, with or without the fish-heads. 

THE STATISTIC GREMLINS ARE 
STILL WITH US 

By Haroid W. Cheney Jr. 

Dear Sarge: I have before me the four issues of 
STARTLING STORIES for the year 1945. Now with 
a nod from the operating room we will dissect these 
aforementioned issues. 

As for covers (though I know no one will agree) 
the winter number takes all the prizes easily. Second 
is the space*shlp cover on the summer ish. Thirdly 
comes the spring offering, it may have a BEM but 
look at the babe. Lastly — very, very last is the fall 
cover which I will discuss later. 

Now too the stories. They will be rated in the new, 
but uncopyrighted Cheney me^od as follows. For 
each s+ory there are three (3) ditterent headings: 
No. 1 PLOT, this heading explains itself. No. 2 WRtT- 
iNCx, this refers to the authoj*’s handling of his sub- 
ject, also to desprintion and English in the story. No, 
3 the characterization, the hjumanness of its 
characters, and their talk and achon. Under each 
three headings each story is rated: potxr, fair, good* 
and exertional— to be designated by the numb^; 
1. 2, \ and 4, rerectively. 

NdV^: 1.2.3. 

Red Sun of Danger—* 

B. Sterling /2/2/2/ 

The Hollow World— 

F. B. Long /1/2/i/ 

Aftermath — J. R. F^m.. /2/2A/ 

Outlaw World — 

E. Hamilton /2/3/3/ 

SHORTS: 1- 2. 3. 

^re You There Charlie— ^-F. Smith /Z/2/1/ 
Death By Proxy — ^M. Jameson... /2/2/1/ 
Island of Unreason — 

E. Hamilton /3/2A/ 

Il^e Red Dimension— E. E. Repp /1/3/1/ 

Fatal Thoughts — L. Noethem... /2/2/1/ 
Incident on Calypso — M. Leinster /4/3/3/5/ 
The SupermMi of Dr. Jukes — 

F. Flagg 73/3/4/ 

Trouble oh Triton — E. Hamilton.. /3/3/3/ 
The Forgotten Man of Space — 

P. S. Miller >3/2/^/ 

The Jimson Island Giant — 

S. Merwin Jr 

Mayhap you think that I am too harsh on the stones? 
That is why there is no rating, “average,” for all 
averages are contemporary, i.e., a story “average 

today would have been awful 15 years ago. 

Compared to last year’s stories, and the novels in 
particular, this was a poor year. But in the cover 
dept, there has been a lOO^o improvement. It’s not 
the abolition of the girl and the men we want, just 
the bems. For instance the Winter cover is good be- 
cause you have the two humans in the foreground and 
the space-ship in the background against a BLACK 
backdrop. Perfect. The hitmans are better painted too, 
the colors blend together better then in the figures in 
the Fall cover. The female has a natural beauty that 
the creature on the Fall cover lacks. This is a com- 
mon fault for Bergey. 

I had hoped to be able to rate the interior pics 
for the year but to tell the truth there isn't one good 
one in all four ishs. Why don’t you get some good 
artists? Or do you use them up in TWS then when 
they’re all fagged out you have them illustrate SS? 

The eTHER" vibrates continues on its merry way 
in spite of ye Sarge’s inane comments. I'm being 
polite when I say that you comment. The rest of 
your features, save for the review of the fanzines, 
are so much waste space.— 584 East Monroe Street) 
Little Falls, New York. 
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Ye Sarge has nothing to say. He has donned 
his mittens and ear muffs against the blast and 
is wearing Snaggletooth around his neck for a 
muffler. Need he say more, Mr. Cheney? 

STORM FROM STORM LAKE 

By D. Charles 

Dear Sarge: Away out somewhere in the great 
cosmos (nay, even further, perhaps) a vague entity 
stirred feebly. And as this giant intellect shook off 
a deadening lethargy, its barely awakened conscious- 
ness sent out telepathic vibrations. Throughout the 
whole universe traveled these thoughts— echoing from 
planets, reverberating from comets, and slicing 
through suns — until they reached the green planet 
Earth. There they caused untold panic. 

From pole to pole rose the cry, “Great Ghu has 
awakened!” followed by a shudder of mortal terror. 
Then came, “What shall we do?” and, as the only 
answer came, arose the cry, “Is if in yet?” “Yes! 
answered a tiny voice, and some intrepid soul fear- 
lessly bought a copy of the latest STARTLING. They 
placed it in a rocket with mutters, “Is it too late?" 
and released It in the general direction of nowhere. 

Out and out it ^ed — cannoning ofE stars, slamming 
Into comets, bashing asteroids — till a great formless 
tentacle Slithered out, grasped it and drew it back into 
a hidden fold of space. A pause, then a sigh of 
infinite pleasure, that rocked die Empire State Build- 
ing on its very foundations. 

Again rose a hysterical, but happy cry, “Great Ghu 
is appeased! (appease at a time). Peace for another 
three months!" . . . and the moral of this little classic 
is my friend, that you can always depend on STAR- 
TLING to put you to sleep. But that, I fear, is neither 
here nor there. 

I write to comment on three ttiings, namely the 
cover, the stories, and THE ETHER VffiRATES. First, 
naturally, the cover. 

I shall phrase my remarks on this subject as a true 
scientist would, analyzing the future from it. 

“It is obvious that the female of the species is by 
far the hardier. The male finds it necessary to protect 
himself from the terrors of space by heavy, red flannel 
underwear, while the tough outer skin of the female 
suffices to protect her from the heat, cold, lack of 
pressure, or other dangers there may be. 

No less astonishing is the equally obvious fact that 
the male has degenerated to insignificance in general 
Importance through the centuries. This is shown by 
the fact that he is merely secondary in this type 
picture. Our interest naturally centers on the female. 
Naturally. In other words, papa stays home to do the 
dishes while mama is out with a sick friend ... or as 
we say in the Old Country, “BOLONEY!” 

Everybody asks for better covers, but ye Sarge 
steadfastly defends the “three g’s” (gal, guy, goon). 
And so I must say to you, as fabled Jupiter once said 
to equally mythical Saturn, ^‘WHAT MAKES YOUR 
BIG HEAD SO HARD?’* When the good Lord gave 
you brains. Sarge, he packed sand in your left ear 
till it gently dribbled out your right. Two corks 
fini^ed the job. 

Comes the stories. “The Forgotten Man of Sjwce" 
was good. Lots of nice descriptions of scenes, feelings, 
and moods in the caves. More. The novel was inter- 
esting — not sloppy, not gooey, not perfect. A couple 
technical errore — like: lead stops radium radiation, so 
how could the radium compass detect it In lead 
boxes? — but nothing too bad. The other attempt was 
short, which is all 1 can say for It. 

THE ETHER VIBRATES hits a new low when you 
let tripe like that letter by Olson by. It is so silly. 
The crop must be mighty bad if the pick of it is that 
worm eaten corn. By printing that one you only en- 
courage him to write some more — and hope that one 
gets printed. Oh, undoubtedly. Oh my, yes. Best 
letter by Rhem. 

No matter what people say, Sarge, I think you^re 
funny. In fact, I think you're a good writer; I think 
you ought to try some serious work. I suggest you 
try your hand at writing labels for canned goods. 
Then your corn could get to the people unpolluted 
by stuff like that in THE ETHER VIBRATES. Get it, 
Sarge, get it? 

Keep it up, I think it’s great. 
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^ FOR PEACETIME FUTURE! 


2 GREAT 
POSTWAR 
FIELDS 


“Learn-by-Doing” 

12 WEEKS 
AT COYNE 

(for Either Course) 


Prepare for the future with ALL AROUND TRAINING 
in a field that offers steady work after final Victory. Come 
to COYNE in Chicago and be ready 12 weeks from now I 
If you are short of money. I'll finance most of your- training 
and you can pay for it after you graduate. 

Train on Actual Equipment! 

Whether you’ve had previous experience or not, makes 
no difference at Coyne. You do real work on full-size equip- 
ment. 46 years of success. 

ELECTRICITY 

A permanent necessity in war or peace. 

Big future in Power Plant Work, Mo- 
tors, Armature Winding, Home and 
Factory Wiring, Ap^lances, Air Con- 
ditioning, Refrigeration, Maintenance, 

Illumination, etc. Electricians ard in 
demand everywhere — lifetime job serv- 
ice without charge. Many earn while 
learning. Send for BIG FREE BOOK 
with dozens of photos of my shops. 

RADIO -ELECTRONICS 

A great field now* even greater growth 
ahead. Here at COYNE you're trained 
for Constmetion, OMration, Trouble- 
Shooting on Radio Receivers, Public 
A<Jdre63 S3^tein8, Sound Picture Units, 

FM, P^to-cell Controls, Television. 

My training ia quick, easy, practical. 

Many Coyne trained men own well- 
paying radio businesses of their own. 


VETERANS 
Coyne Is also 
equipped to 
train those 
who qualify 
under the 
G. i. Bill of 

Check coupon 


Pick Vour 
Held-Set 
Book Free 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 

and Eloctric-Refrigeratlon 

This training.means additional opportunities. Ex- 
tra training in these subjects now offered without 
extra cost with Electrical or Radio training. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FACTS! 

See how I make It EASY for you to get ready 
NOW. Check course you Prefer and rush coupon 
to me for full details, FREE. No obligation — no 
ealesmem will call. Do it TODAY. We ^ao have 
fa<^tie3 for men with ^ysical disabilities due to 
war or other causes. Check conpon for details. 


I H. C. LEWIS, Pres., 

I COYNE ELECTRICAI. SCHOOL 
I 600 S. Paulina St.. D-at. 26-84 K, Chlcajo 12. III. 
I ^nd me your BIG FREE BOOK — tor the 
I course checked below. Also full details of your 
|*^‘Pay-After-Graduatlon'* plan. 

I □ Electricity O Send G. I. Bulletin 

I □Radio-Electronics □ Physical Disability 

I 

iName 

I 

I Address, 


I City State.. 
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TAKES THE 

"CLACK" 

Out of 

FALSE TEETH 



CROWN DENTAL 
PLATE FASTENER 

Ii<pre's new amazing mouth comfort! Enjoy 
that feeling of security ... of having your 
own teeth again. Satisfy your desire for all 
foods. Stop suffering the embarrassment and 
discomfort caused by ^‘clacking** dental plates! 

CROWN RELINER is applied direcUy from 
the tube and In a jiffy your plates fit as snug 
as new. One application will last up to 4 
months. CROWN RELINER is guaranteed 
• . . it’s harmless . . . it’s tasteless 
. . . natural color . . . does NOT 
burn or irritate. Remember CROWN 
RELINER costs you nothing unless 
you’re satisfied. 




eLFANERSFR&Es 


wHh 
yoor 
order 

CBOWN RETylNER keeps dental plates fresh and 
clean at all times. Write today. Send $1.00 for your 
CBOWN BJ3LINEB and receive CLEANER FREE. 
Tou MUST be satisfied or money backl 

CROWN PLASTIC CO., D.p,. 6403 

4358 W. Philodelphifl Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 



OTHERS 

Madi-Sweet Cough Syrup is 
especially compounded for 
children. Quickly allays coughs 
due to colds. Helps soothe 
raw, irritated bronchial mem- 
branes; makes phlegm easier 
to raise. It tastes good. Chil- 
dren love it! Get Medi-Sweet 
at your drug stpre. Also ask 
to see 9 other Medi-Sweet 
Preparations made especially 
for infants and children up to 
12 years. They taste good—* 
feel good — are good! 

EDI-SWEET 

COUGH SYRUP 


eHILDREN’S PHARMACAL COMPANY 


308 W. Washington St« * Chicago 6 , ilL 


lASTMOmSLVi 

Selling Enlargement Coupons at 25o each and keeping % of the 
money collected tagents who qualify make up to $S.75 per book)— 
Nothing to buy. We trust you. Write today for book of 16 Coupons. 
Sen in spare time. Keep $2.00 cash. MOVYLAND PICTURE 
STUDIOS, Dept. K, 211 W. 7th St, Des Moines, Iowa. 



Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 


and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in** 
iurious effect of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has rd* . 


Heved many men. 

30 Years In Business 
THE NEWEU COMPANY 


FREE 

BOOK 


153 ObHtBD Sta., St Lwds. Mo. 


I think I’ll quit now, 1 sense something burning.— i 
429 College Avenue, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

That is the Sarge you smell — and I’m not for 
a moment hinting that you smell pretty either, 
Kiwi D. Charles. Off with his head, Snaggiel 

ANOTHER LIEUTENANT PULLS 
RANK ON YE SARGE 
By Lieut. Joseph D. M. Williamson, USAAF 

Dear Sarge: “Outlaw World" from your Winter 
Issue of Startling Stories is a rather entertaining novel. 
The author, Hamilton, does a good job of malcing his 
story earn the scienti half of SCIENTIFICTION. That 
is certainly the basic requirement of a good science- 
fiction yam. 

Supposedly the object of science-fiction maga 2 ^es 
is, I understand, to provide entertainment and to 
stimulate fiie imagination. Any story needs a little 
“blood and thunder” action to carry along the enter- 
tainm^it. Otherwise any reader, upon a little thought, 
would wonder why the super-scientist hero could not 
figure out some less hazardous and more efficient 
method of overcoming the obstacles in his path than by 
file custom-tested fist and fire of hand-to-hand combat. 

Also I have heard, and believe it to be true, that 
among the ranks of the scientifiction magazines are a 
greater percentage of scientists and technicians than 
can be produced from the readers of any other type of 
pulp publication. The imagination of such a group of 
readers would, it seems, explain their preference for 
such dressed up (with science) old tales as hero and 
villain fighting it out with the gal waiting breathlessly 
for the inevitable outcome. 

While such old plots are good entertainment, and 
acceptable to a degree as imagination stimulant, I still 
believe that the present yams as a whole are less sat-- 
isfying than those of a few years previous. Are we 
running out of imagination? Are many of our talented 
producers in the service? 

Were there more amateurs in the field a few years 
ago producing only when pressed by inspiration and 
not when forced by the prospect of pounding out a 
living? Or just what is the matter? With very few 
exceptions almost every tale I’ve run across lately 
seems to leave me with the impression that “seems 
I’ve read that one somewhere before.” Don’t you 
agree that there is plenty of room for new talent in 
^e field? 

My. roaming may be boring you, though. What I 
started out to say is that I wonder how many tedi- 
nicians with a little physics back of them approve of 
Joan dashing around with Curt on your cover in the 
void of space with her comely shape protected some- 
what inadequately. Pleasing to the eye; but I hardly 
see how she survived or why Curt is privileged to 
wear a protective suit while his gal is exposed to the 
unknown hazards of space. Wherex is Earle Sergey’s 
chivalry treating a poor little girl that way ? — 1456 
AAF BU, Boeing Fid., Seattle 8, Washington. 

New plots, he wants, pee-lots. Didn’t this Ter- 
rean shavetail ever hear of the thirty-six — count 
’em, 36 — possible dramatic situations? You can’t 
satisfy them, Frogeyes. Next they’ll be demand- 
ing litoature or something worse! 

GRIMES' CRIMES 

By Millard Grimes 

Dear Sarge: It seems a new generation of letter 
hacks has risen to take tne place of the late one which 
was composed of such great AUTHORS as Kennedy, 
Oliver, Waible, Perry, and a dozen others I could 
name. Maybe they aren’t gone for keeps. At least we 
can hope so. As for this new generation. . . . 

They seemed to be handicapped by the lack of space 
given to your letter section. It takes many letters to 
make one interesting. For examplet, one letter may 
mention some story in the previous issue and the rest 
(if there are Mily a few) may not even mention it. 
What good is one person’s opinion of a story? 

However, the newcomers who do get their letters 
published, look pretty good, I guess I'm the one to 
talk about newcomers, when this will be the first letter 
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of mine ever published in SS (if). But I took my 
baby steps in some of the other more lenient mags, 
just as the old generation was fading. 

So much for that. 

The war is over, or have you heard? So when is 
STARTLING STORIES going bi-monthly? Will it be 
soon, please? Since it would do no good if I did. I’ll 
not ask for trimmed edges. 

Next on cur list is the subject of covers, and a juicy 
one it is. This cover on the winter ish would have 
been okay if you had eliminated the girl, made the 
man and the ship in the background larger. MORE 
COVERS LIKE THE SUMMER ONE. That’s my cry. 

Sorry, but I was pretty disappointed in Hamilton’s 
novel. Maybe I was expecting too much. Wish I had 
room ta talk about it more. — 307 10th Street, Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 

Okay, you go right on crying your eyes out, 
Kiwi Grimes. The Sarge doesn’t care. He is as 
curious as you to know what happened to so 
many of the old reliables. Kennedy hasn’t been 
heard from in months — nor have Waible and 
Perry. Oliver did submit a letter, which would 
have made the last TEV had it arrived in time. 
It didn’t. 

For a final and parting shot through our stern 
rocket jets, STARTLING STORIES and THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES are both bi-monthly 
as of now. So get those letters in on time, astro- 
gators. Ye Sarge and his merry men (? — !) will 
be looking for them on the next sweep around 
this corner of the System. So long, fans. 

—SERGEANT SATURN. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, M.\NAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION. ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, of Startling Stories, published quarterly 
at Chicago, 111., for October 1, 1945. State of New 
York, County of New York, ss. Before me. a Notary 
Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared H. L. Herbert, who, 
having been duly sworn accordirg to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Startling Stories, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, managi'ment (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business manater 
are: Publisher, Better Publications, Inc.. 10 East, 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. ; Editor, None; Manag- 
ing Editor, None; Business Manager, H. L. Herbert, 
10 East 40th S'^reet. New York, N Y 2. That the owner 
is; Better Publications, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. ; N. L. Pines, 10 Bast 4t)th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases whei’e the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given ; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiaiH’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances end conditions under which stockholders and 
security holdera who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reap<^ to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in+erest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. H. L. HERBERT. Business Man- 
ager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 
of October, 1945. Eugene Wechsler. Notary Pirtilic, 
My commission expires March 30, 1946. 



Added millions can now afford all-round insurance protection. 
This policy^ costing actually less than $l-a-month, issued by an 
olddine LEGAL RESERVE company, provides liberal amounts 
of QUICK GASH when sickness or accident strikes, to replace 
lost income, pay hospital, doctor bills, etc. Covers any and aU 
accidents, all the common sicknesses. No waiting period for 
benefits! 

m MEDICAL EXAIIIHATiON 

required! No red tape! Policy issued BY 
MAIL at BIG SAVINGS. Ages 15 to 69. Actual 
Policy sent for 10 Days’ FREE Examination. 

ACT NOW! Write for it today. No cost. No 
obligation. No salesman will call. 


10-Day Inspection Coupon 


THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

446T Service Life Bldg. Omoha^, Nebr. 

Without oost or obligation, send your GOLD SEAL 
$l-A-MONTH Policy for 10 DAYS* FREE INSPECTION. 

Name 

Address Age., „ 

City ■ ■ State ■■■ 

Benefieiary . - , 
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I roarkling coat of metal • « • Gold, Silver. 
Chromium, Nickel, Copper or Cstdmium. 
Method is eas 3 r^, simple, quick. Everything 
furnished — equipment complete, ready for 
use. By doing a bit o^workfor others, your wa- 
chine can pay for ttself within a week. So 
' make your shop complete by getting a 
Warner Electroplater right away. Send 
I today for FREE SAMPLE and iUnstrated 
??^-rpt,Tire. ACT AT ONCE! Mail Coupon. 

IWARNEIS 61ECTRIC CO., Oepl. 

L^63 W. Wells St,, Chicogo tO, IllinoU 


I Warner Efeetrro Go.* 6B3 N. Weill St* Chlctoo 1ft S«B * 

■ Gentlemen; Send Free Sampae and DetaUs to: J 

I hT/tmi. I 


World’t Pfiifels Ga., Ife[it. T3-X, Spencer, tai 


WbeDdiaoiond-^axztiasZirconsfroia 
the mines of far-away ^pystic Suuia 
ate BO elective and 
Thrilling bft^ty. _8tand Bcid, tm* 
bfickB JuU of FIRBiExqaJsiteaoant^ 
tags. See before yqa boy. write for 
FREE catalog. 

National zit«on 
Ce..Oept.4i;3[*]i:iJ 
Wheeling, W.Va. BJU^^ “ra 


Cctafvii 

FREE! 


ENLARGEMENT 

o/yput*Pai^dt^,^e PAohn 


Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 

GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. . . for Pleasure and Proflfl 


It you have a workshop — at home or is busi- 
ness — you need this new Warner Electro- 
plater. At the stroke of an electrified brush , 
you can electroplate models and projeets— 
you can replate wom articles, faucets, tools, 
fixtures, silverware, etc. with a durable. 


Address 


City 


State 


STUDY AT HOME for PEESONAL SUCCESS 
and LARGER EARNINGS. 36 years expert in- 
struction — over 108,000 students enroll. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnisbed. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK. 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 63-T, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II, III. 


WHY WEAR 
DIAIVIONDS 


fROH HttOUS HOLLTWOOD FILM STUDIES 

Jost to get •eguainted we will nuke a besati- 
fal &x ^ enlargement of any pietore w Esegai. 
tive. Be aore to ioclode colorof hair, eyes aod 
clothing and get our bar^n ofier for having 
your «]argement beautifully band colored ia 
oil and mounted in your choice of handsoma 
piigigF^^vV frames. Please enclose lOc yoor origfaal 
riillllilVv pictureor negative will be returned with tlM 
ftee&z 7 enlarg^aent postpaid. Act now! Limit 2 to a customer. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 

7021 Sonia Monico Blvd., Depl. 865, Hollywood, Calif, 


REVIEW 0 E THE 

SCIENCE EiCTiON 
EAN RCEEICATIONS 

Ey 

SERGEANT SATUHN 


T here are three items that rate spe- 
cial attention from the Sarge in the 
fanzine pile this month. First is the 
second issue of ROCKETS, pubhshed quar- 
terly by R. L. Farnswordi at 469 Duane 
Street, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. It was the quasi- 
literate first edition of this mag which the 
Sarge blasted unmercifully an issue or two 
ago. 

Ye Sarge is not really against the idea of 


space travel, but he can get all riled up over 
a sloppy job of writing, editing or printing, 
and the first ROCKETS was sour indeed on 
all three counts. Somehow, Kiwi Farns- 
worth has given himself a hoist by the boot- 
straps and emerged with an excellent second 
edition, full of plans of rockets and informa- 
tion pertinent to rocketeering. For those 
interested, the mag costs four dollars a year 
or three years for ten dollars. 

There is but one howler in the book. That 
comes from Douglas Freese of Portage Des 
Sioux, Missouri, and states authoritatively 
that the juice of orange peel is “highly ex- 
plosive and has a flash about five times as 
powerful as the juice from the pulp.” Any 
bartender could have told him the juice of 
orange peel is almost pure alcohol, so nat- 
urally, it burns easily. However, we’ll con- 
tinue to swing around the System on Xeno. 

Second on the agenda is the FANEWS- 
CARD SECOND ANNUAL, which Walter 
Dunkelberger has put out and dedicated to 
the late Earl Kay. It is a handsome piece 
of work with distinguished art offerings by 
Budd and Hannes Bok. Congratulations, 
Dunk. Fans who want a look at it can write 
to the FANEWS address, which will be 
listed in its proper place on the list to come. 

Third of the month’s events is a beauti- 
fully bound and printed booklet of fanzine 
contributions compiled and written by Gerry 
de la Ree of 9 Bogert Place, Westwood, New 
Jersey. If slightly pretentious in spots, they 
still make an attractive fanpackage. Those 
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fans who obtain copies will be rolling in 
luck, 

As for the A-list, nine other offerings are 
listed this trip, which is a slightly better 
showing than last time we conned the field. 
But the B-list is undistinguished and sparse, 
save for the omniverous FANEWS and 
Taurasi’s FANTASY TIMES. The A’s first. 

ACOLYTE, 1005 West 35th Place, Los Angeles 
7, California. Co-editors, F. T. Laney & S. D. 
Russeli. Published quarterly, 15c per copy. 

Still up there at the ton rf the heap m quality as 
well as alphabetically. Current issue has gruesome 
Alva Rogers cover and is featured by a brilliant 
analysis of fantastic fiction by Laney and an amusing 
'‘chronology” of dates mentioned in stf stories by 
Elmer Perdue. A fan must. 

AD INFINITUM, 568 Audubon Avenue, New 
York 33, N. Y. Editor, Ai Weinstein, Published 
irregularly, 10c per copy. 

New York City finally comes up with a halfway 
interesting fanzine. Contributors include Sam Mason, 
Tucker, Joe Kennedy, Tom Paley, Jay Chidsey, Henry 
Eisner. J. R. Gray, Weinstein and the ubiquitous 
Duakelberger. It is truly an impressive list, would 
have been much more so had they been persuaded 
to come up with more attention-filling itenis. But It 
is a start Hi the right direction. 

CHANTICLEER, 25 Poplar, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Editor, Walt Liebscher, I5c per copy. 

Maybe ye Sarge is just a sucker for a bad pun, but 
he continues to go all out for this star of Uie Mid- 
west. The book review section is fully as good as 
ever, and the editor, under his Ogden Nash Rooster 
pseudonym has emerged with a riotous couplet in. 
■‘Women who wobble get men into twobble." He 
kills us. 

FAN, 1305 W. Ingraham, Los Angeles 14, Cali- 


fornia. Editor, Walt Daugherty, published 
monthly. 25c per copy. 

Daughtery, aided by his wife, the former Virginia 
Laney, has come up with an energetic fanzine ex- 
pressive of his views on almost everything. Three 
issues forv'arded to ye Sarge look excellent. Hope the 
dogged Daughertys can keep it up, the mags are well 
worth while. 

PANIT STORIES, published by Walt Daugh- 
erty, 1305 W. Ingraham, Los Angeles 14, Cali- 
fornia. 

A one-shot full of hilarious caricatures of LASFS 
greats by Virgil Partch. Lots of laughs. 

SHANGRI-L’AFFAIRS, LASFS Clubroom, 
637% South Bixel Street, Los Angeles 14, Cali- 
fornia. Editor, Gerald Howett. 

The always-amusing records of the Los Angeles 
gang, which is sailing on unserenely under new edi- 
toirship. Long may it wave! It remains the breeziest 
and most gossipy of all the ’zines. 

THE SCIENTIFICTIONIST, 13618 Cedar 
Grove, Detroit 5, Michigan. Henry Eisner, edi- 
tor. PubliAed irregularly. 10c per copy, 3 for 
25c. 

A new review of stf w,ritings and ideas and one 
which should prove a valuable addition to the field. 
However, the printing and cover will have to he 
perked vo considerably to keep subsequent issues frcxh 
the B-list 

VAMPIRE, 84 Baker Avenue, Dover, N. J. 
Joe Kemiedy, editor. Published five times per 
year. 10c per issue, three issues 25c. 

The Jersey grulzak’s fanzine is coming along nicely. 
Abetted by Chidsey, Jalbert, Moskowitz, de ia Hee and 
othrars, Joe has a promising fledgling. Very effective 
cover on ish two. 

VOM, Box 6475 Metro Station, Los Angeles 5fi, 

[Turn page} 



# Today, choose the job you want — and prepare for it. Or If you are alreadj^ 
engaged in the work you like best, start training now for quicker promotion. 
Acquire the knowledge that wUi help you to get ahead faster, make more money 
and have greater, security. 


American School, founded in 1397 
help you to reach your goal 
just as it has helped others 
during the past forty -nine 
years. Check the coupon at 
right, add your name and ad- 
dress and mail it at once. The 
school will send you details on 
its training plan and outline 
of study prepared by special- 
ists. There is no charge, no 
oMigation, so send the coupon 
immediately. 


as an educational institution not for profit, can 



AlWt Rl C/iN S.PH QpL^ 


Dept. G338, Crexel et 5Sth Stifjtt, Chiccgs 37i, S 


PftlERiCAN SCHOOL, Dept, G358, Drsxel at 58th, Chicago 37, 111. 
Without obligation, Please sen^ FBEE and postpaid, buUotin and deta-iL*! 
of the Subject checked. 

n PLASTICS ENG’R □ Accounting and aP.A, □ Drafting and Design 
n Refrigeration O Electrical Engr. for Pden and Women 

D Areblt cture □ Electricity — Pract. Q Radio 

and Building □ ES ctronics, tntiastml □ High School ^ 

□ Contracting □ Bookkeeping □ Air Conditioning 

O PraciicaJ Plumbing □ Private Secretary O Mechanical Eng. 

O Automotive Engr, D Olese! Engineering □ Shop Management 

Q Aviation Drafting D Surveying &, Topo- O Tool Making 

□ Aviation graphical Drafting □ Better Foremansnlp 

□ Business Mngment O Sheet ISIctal Pattern □ Machine 

□ Railway Training Drafting Operation* 

NAME... OCCUPATION...... 

ADDUESS * .....AGE...... 

CUTS'...- 
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Offers Big RSoney >- Independence 

If you are mechanically inclined*-«can hold and use tools it wiU 
pay you to learn electrical appliance repairing, (derate from your 
garage, basement, eto. Work as many hours as you wish — the 
appliance repairman is his own boss. On many types of repairs it 
fe usual for a repairman to charge on the bails of $5.00 to $0.00 
an bourl 

No Previous Experience Needed 

Profusely illustrated our new course shows you in simple, easy to 
understand language plus dra^^gs and photographs, how to make 
^ch repair on refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
motors, fans. Irons, etc., etc. Explains and gires you a working 
knowledge of electricity, welding, nickel plating, etc. Shows you 
bow to build the power tools you need and how to solicit and keep 
business coming to you. Not a theory course but an honest to 
goodness practical course, written by and used by repairmen the 
country over. Price of course is so low that the savings on your 
own household appliances will pay_ for it. Act now]. Send todaj for 
FREE literature. 

D.I204, Chicago 


I'nce 01 course is so low mai; me savuiss uu >uur 
. appliances will pay for it. Act now] Send today for 
re. Christy Supply Co.» 2835 N. Central Ave., Dept. 
go 34» IHInols, 










SEND NO MONEY 

FREE Catalog and Eye- Chart. Write today. 
Take advantage of big money savings. We 
repair broken glasses. Fill prescriptions. 

MODERN STYLE SPECTACLES, INC. 
S3 VY. Jackson Blvd., Dept. M.3I, Chicago, lit. 



mmm 

ilMi $1. 

Exqnisit© Onyx.like Picture Ring-made from 
finy photo. Send No Money! Mai) photo with paper 
dtnp for ring size. Pay postman pnly $1.00 pins post- 

H ro. Hand tinted 25c extra. Photo returned with rin^. 

oney back t^narantee. Send photo and rinsr size now. 
PORTRAIT RING CO.« Dept. T-»8S, . CINCINNATI, O. 



'STAMMERt 


/ . 

E This new 128-page ^ook, "Stammering* 
m Its Cause and Correction/' describes the 
fl Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
^ • stuttering — • snccessful for 45 i 
Iv years. Free no obligation', 

Benfcmin N. Bogue* Dept. 4264* Circle^ 

Tower* IndicmGpolis 4* tr.d. 


nbes the 
d 


WOMEilWiliiWHED 



Nationally famous style house ha-s splenc 
1 did opportunity for ambitious women to 

txim epare hours into cash showing friends 
and neighbors beautiful dreesee, liberie, 
hosiery, eto., at amazingly low pric« — 
and taking orders. Because of today’s condi- 
, tions we may not be able to send the Present 
tation at- once — ^but get your name on our 
list to be one of the first to receive the new 
line when rea^. HARFORD FROCKS, INC,. 
OEfT* 640$9 CmCINNATI 25. OHIO 


California. Editor, Sergeant Forrest J. Acker- 
man. 15c per copy, 7 copies $1.00. 

VOM continued to hold its place as best of the 
letter-box magazines, though a lamentable shortage of 
copy and cuties make the last issue duller than usuah 
Ackerman had better do a bit of a face-lifting Job 
on it. 

Well, that does it for the A-list. Now, time 
out. Mournfully we examine a depleted B- 
list remarkable, as stated already, only for 
the voluminous contributions of Dunkel- 
berger and Taurasi. Here goes: 

FANEWS, 1443 Fourth Avenue South, Fargo, 
North Dakota. Editor, Walter Dunkelberger. 
Published irregularly, 2c per copy, 55 for $1.00. 

EHink, with his almost incredible industry is turning 
this formerly drab if informative little publication 
into a frequent and big-time fanzine. He can rate a 
spot on the A-list any time he chooses to slick up 
its appearance. But at that, getting out the fenews 
is more important. Go to it. Dunk. 

FANTASY-TIMES, Le Havre, France. Ser- 
geant James V. Taurasi, editor. Domestic edition 
published by Sam Moskowitz, 446 Jelifle Avenire, 
Newark, N. J. 

Science-fiction fanzine for the men overseas. A 
shnpie, single sheet of printing, usually containing 
a Taurasi screech against RAP. 

ONE FINGERS, probably published by Walt 
Liebscher. 

Good silly one-shot stuff. 

NIGHTMARE, 460 Orchard Street, Rahway, 
N. Y. Editor, George Fox, Published monthly. 
5c per copy, twelve issues 50c. 

Second-rate stuff from the New Jersey mob, includ- 
ing Kennedy and Weinstein. ■ 

PHOENIX, 5201 Enright Street, St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. Van Splawn editor. Published irregu- 
larly. 5e per copy. 

A new one on ibis old space dog, and amateurishly 
gotten up. A prose pastel hy Lionel Inman reveals 
some merit in a gruesome way, but Ray H. Ramsey’s 
poem, "Nyogtha,” is unadulterated com. 

• THE FANZINE READER’S REVIEW, 2962 
Santa Ana Street, South Gate, California. Editor, 
Richard M. Sneary. Published irregularly. 5c 
per copy, 5 copies 25c. 

Another neophyte to the ever-changing field of fan- 
zinia. 'Editor Sneary has conceived the idea of run- 
ning reprints from earlier ’zines. . 

Well, that does it. It’s pretty slim pickings 
if you ask the old Sarge. Sortie of you slans 
have been loafing, methinks. In fact, me- 
thinks in spades. Better get out some more 
amazines before the good shippe SS s'wings 
by on its return journey in a couple of 
months. 


READ OUR COMPANION 
SCIENCE FICTION MAGAZINE 

THRILLING WONDER 


STORIES 


Now on Sale — 15c At All Stands! 
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^%7ITH characteristic modesty, author 
Keith Hammond, whose brilliant novel, 
VALLEY OF THE FLAME, takes up the 
bulk of this issue, attempts to state that there 
is little which is novel in the yarn. We, the 
editors, do not agree nor, we hope sincerely, 
will any of you readers. 

While there is no such thing as a new idea, 
novelty should be ever present in develop- 
ment and presentation of any story to enable 
it to avoid the damnation of staleness or 
triteness. Certainly, VALLEY OF THE 
FLAME contains enough original thought 
and style to make it a standout in scientifica- 
tion. For fantastic concept and logical ex- 
planation — the bases of all good tales, 
Hammond’s story is tops. 



Don’t let them talk about your “Bay 
Window” — ^stay slenderized witb this 
amazing free-aotion, ever comfortable^ 
elastic woven garment I 

‘^INTERLOCKING HANDS** 
Sensational NEW PRINCIPLE 
of Abdominal Support 
Gl^P hands over abdomen, as in plctiare— • 
raise and press gently — notice how mncli 
better you feril Sturdy non-stretch fabric ia 
BUILT IN with the stretchy weave of tha 
Commander for EXTRA DOUBLE SUPPORT? 
across the abdomen. Instantly the Comman- 
der flattens your “Gorporation" — ^BRACES 
rOUR BACK— Improves your appearance! 
TRY IT 10 DAYS AT OUR EXPENSE 
Send coupcm— -wear the Commander TEJI 
DAYS AT OUR EXPENSE— If you do not 
get aU the results you expect, rettun it and 
TOUR MONET WILL BE REFUNDED. 


IVard Green Company, jjept. L>293 ,, 
m 67th St.. New York 19. N. Y. 

Send me Commander Supporter for Free | 
Trial. I will pay postman $2.98 plus post- - 
age. (Sizes 28 to 47.) If not satisfied I 
may return it in 10 days and get money 
back. (Sizes 48 to 60, $3.98.) 

Waist Measures. •«. ..My Height*. .... 

Name 

Address 

If $2.98 is enclosed with order, we pay 
postage charges. O Check here. 


1 always feel that a writer’s story should be 
more interesting than his life. However — here’s 
the dope. I’m Eurasian; born in Soerabaya; 
American citizen now; San Francisco is my head- 
quarters; I’m an antiquarian. Write as a hobby. 
I own sixteen cats, or, rather, they own me. 
I’m five feet ten inches, weigh a hundred and 
sixty odd, dark hair, and a silver plate in my 
skull under it, relic of some work I did in the 
Near East about five years ago. 

When E. Hoffman Price and I get together we 
either play bridge or go duck hunting in the 
tulle marshes toward Sacramento. Or else we 

[Turn page] 


P.F.C. JOE -PALOOKA SAYS 



Help Kidneys 
if Back Aches 

Do you feel old^ than you are or suffer from Getting 
Up Nights, Backache, Nervousness, Leg Pains, Dizziness, 
Swollen Ankles, Rheumatic Pains, Burning, scanty or fre- 
quent passages? If so, remember that your Kidneys are 
vit^ to your health and that these symptoms may be due 
to non-organic and non-systemic Kidney and Bladder 
doubles — in such cases Cystex (a physician’s prescription) 
usually gives prompt and joyous relief by hoping the Kid- 
neys flush out poisonous excess acids and wastes. Get Cystex 
from your druggist today. Take it exactly _a8 directed and 
see the results in you 


Cystex 

S HelDS riuBh Kttin^S 


your own particular case. Under our guar- 
antee unless completely satisfied you simply return the 
empty package and get your money 
back. So get Cystex today. Three 
guaranteed sizes: Only 35c, 75e, 
SI. 50 at your druggist. 


BETECTIYES 

TRAmiNG— SECRET INVESTIGATIONS— FINGER PRINTS 
Easy Method — Short Time. Home— Ti-avel— Secret Code-Booklet 
FREE — WRITE. INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, 1701-T 
Monroe St., N. E., Washington, O. C. 18. 




MAKE $25- $35 A WEEK 

Practical nurses are needed in eveiy 
community . . . doctors rely on them . • • 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can loam practiced 
nui'sing at home in spare time. Course* 
endorsed by physicians. 47th yr. Eara 
_ . while learning. High School not re— 

fittirefl. Men, ■women, 18 to &0. Trial plan. Write nowl 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 42;L East Ohio Street, Chicago ti, III. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages* 
TTowe. 

.dgc...— 






Trained Artists 


for yo\i In Art. Mafl coi»noH 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART i 

Studio 663'C, 1^15 ISih Si., N.W., Wash. 5. 0. C. I 
Serid me yOur bobklet and full i^rticulars about I 
your course, | 

...re... AQB I 


Name 


mm 

RTIST! 

are Capable ol 
Eorning $30, $50, $75 a week 
Use Your Spare Time (o Prepore for a 
Profitable Art Careerl COMMERCIAL 
ART, DESIGNING and CARTOONING 
—all in ONE complete home study course. 
No previous Art experience necessary — we 
teach you step by step — hundreds have prof- 
ited by our practical method. TWO ART 
OT7TPITS FURNISHED. Colorful. FEES 
BOOK, "Art for Pfeasure & Profit’* — tells 
all about our course, service, what our 
graduat&s say — and eommercial opportunitieg 


Address 

Cit>'. State. 


MtCHANiCS • fi@Mi STIfDY 

Step up. your own shill with the facta and figures of your 
trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Insido 
iTade Ii^orznatlon in a handy form. Fully Illtistrated and 
Sasy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 
you want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No Money, 
rlothing to pay poetman. □ Refrigeration $4 ♦ □ Radio $4 
n Pumps & Hydraulics $4 •□Machinist^ •□Diesel $2 
DFlumbers$6 eGShlpfitterSl •□WeldersSl •□AutoS4 
n Mathematics $2 • □ Electricity $4 • □ Carpenters 
n Marine $4 Blueprint 12 • □ SheetMetal$l. ^ 

If satisfied you pay only a month until price Is paid# 
AUPEL, Pufallshcrs, 49 W. 23 St.. New York 10, N. Y. 


SIMPLE, EASY TO USE ^ 

Magic liquid takes only 2 minutes to / 

reproduce any gnapshot you have on to 

stationery, handkerchiefs, ties, scarfs, I 

etc. Won’t wash oft. Won’t hurt ne^- \ 

tive or fabric it’s used on. Personalize || 

your belongings! An ideal gift. Com- 

plete outfit enough to transfer 100 / 

photos— only $1.00 postpaid. Sent C.O.D. 

for $1.21. 

CHRISTY PHOTO SUPPLY I I 

2835 N. Central DepE 1719, Chicago 34 

Lemon Jieice Recipe 

Cbecks Hfieiiinatic 
Fain Qniekiy 

Xf 3 rou suffer from rheumatic, arthritis or neuritis pain, try 
this simple inexpensive home recipe that thousands are using. 
Get a package of Ru>Ex Compoiind, a two>week supply, 
today. Mix it with a quart of water, add the juice of 4 
tenons. It’s easy. No trouble at ell and pleasant. You need 
only 3 tablespoonfuls two times a day. Often within 48 hours 
—sometimes overnight — splendid results are obtained. If 
the pains do not quickly leave and if you do not feel better, 
return the empty package and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing 
to try as it is sold by your druggist under an absolute 
money'back guarantee. Ru-Ex Compound is f<tf sale and 
recommended by druggists everywhere. 


talk writing. As I said, I write as a hobby, and 
prefer fantasy to any other type. My favorite 
authors are Ed Hamilton, Murray Leinster, and 
Henry Kuttner. And that’s enough about Keith 
Hammond, I think. 

VALLEY OF THE FLAME follows up an idea 
that’s not too new in science-fiction — an intelli- 
gent race evolved from a different sjiecies. On 
earth, as far as we know, we’re the dominant 
species. We’ve never clashed with another 
dominant. If we should, some odd things might 
happen. 

Cats and monkeys follow different patterns of 
logic and motivation. So do ants, of course. For 
all we know, ants may be the real dominant 
species here and now, perfectly adjusted to 
their environment, and not finding it necessary 
to let “humans” know how the situation stands. 

But the thought-processes of ants might be 
utterly alien and incomprehensible to our minds. 
The logic of cats would be less so. Imagine a 
race of humans evolved from the feline stock— 
and in conflict with simian-evolved humans. 
Sudi a conflict would certainly be a basic one— 
and the idea seemed to me to be worth a story. 

My sixteen cats helped me write it, and I 
hope the readers will feel that the cats and 1 
have done an acceptable job. 

— Keith Hammond. 


TWELVE HOURS TO LIVE 

(Coneluded from ‘page 88) 

suffocating. He could not let her die! 

He rushed back to the chest with the warn- 
ing on it. As his fingers sought the lid, he 
imagined the sudden swirl of red spores, the’^ 
agonizing pain he would suffer as the quick' 
growth entered his lungs, covered his body, 
choking him, piercing him with swift-grow- 
ing rootlets. 

Trembling weakness overcame him. He 
staggered back, wiping cold perspiration from 
his brow with the back of his hand. 

For a moment he paused, irresolute. Then 
he pictured Nell, a-waking in the coffin-like 
prison, beating weakly against its walls, 
gasping for breath, dying. He staggered 
toward the other chest, hesitated, ran back 
to the one with the warning words. 

With a sudden convulsive effort, he tugged 
at the heavy lid — . 


TRUE PICTURE-STORIES OF 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HEROES 
IN 

REAL LIFE 
COMICS 

APPROVED BY PARENTS AND TEACHERS! 
NOW ON SALE— ONLY lOc EVERYWHERE! 


WOULD YOU Um%Ll 3« TO WIN HAPPINESS ? 





Blackheads, Too, Went Fast. Vea. tfi 
is true, there is a safe, harmless, me^* 
\mS^ ^ cated liquid called KLEEREX that 
y dries up pimples over night, as it acta 
A to loosen and remove ugly blackheads. 
y Those who followed simple directions and ap» 
■y plied Kieerex upon retiring were amazingly 

^rprised when they found their pimples and btackheada 
nad disappeared. These users enthusiastically praise 
Kieerex and claim they are no longer embarrassed and 
are now happy with their clear complexions. Don't lose 
out on any more dates, don't miss any more fun. U% 
Kleer^ toi^ht. If the first application doesn’t prove to 
you that your complexion is 100% better, you get DOU« 
BLE your money back. There is ao risk so do not h^* 
tate. Send only $1.00 for 2 full size packages. (Few cents 
extra fc^ C.O.0.i Write today to: 

KLEEREX CO..Oept l5.C,2i)CS S.HIchlsaD.@ieasa IS, IK. 


* Luminous Dial and Hands 

* Swe«p Second Hand 

* Accurate lime Keeper 

* Guaranleed 7 Jewel Moremeat 


Disdppeareci Overniaht 


OreiM cl the UTEST STTLES— remaricahiy LOW PRICES, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Of your money tadLlI youa», 
lioteatislietf— Iheywianolcostycuaceitl. j 

SENS HO MONEY ehowinf .» »i -JL—^ 

mir many ,tyls» and LOW PRICES r^uoKEH Gm*®** I 


-HE aLOEST EStABLISHEb pIRM, 

'S T he united MaTES„SELUN<J’' 

EYE SLASS E S B Y M A I L' 


THREE CENTS— the price 
of a p-isiage stamp — is not 
macb of a gamble, and the 
stihes arc high! 

If 70U are discontented, 
urjta'tv- r.ot getting ahead 
. . . i: 7 ‘ - are worrit about 
risir.g 11“ ng costs and what 
you a: i- gamg to do when the 
war :s ;-er ... if you want 
tc f~l etual to other people 
Etetitally ar.d financially . . . 
tr.c7, 7; a will want to know 
scTUc'.hiag about the easy to 
use TTluciples of self-im- 
rrcviraeat taught by the 
ilaTi-.r. Order. Many people 
wh-; have used this secret 
sy^-izr wonderful im- 

r r : V : “ ; t in mind power, 
Srme gave credit to Mayan 
tearh.-gs for helping gain 
UcT 7' e fnim wives or hus- 
l;.;r Mar.v say thatnow,for 
the first time, they can face 
thi i-fire with confidence 
ar.d — r.rout fear. Others tell 
of ast'uhihing new health. 

The Mayan Order is a 
secret brotherhood which 
bases its teachings on the 


woman who is in a rut finan- 
cially and mentally, the cost 
of a postage stamp may alter 
your whole life. All you are 
gambling is So — so you can’t 
lose. 

The Mayan Order will be glad to 
send a copy of their FREE book, 
Mayan Mysteries, which explains 
Mayan teachings. It tells of the sur- 
iwrisingf accomplishments of your 
own mind and how to put cosmic 
power on YOUR side. There is no 
obligation In mailing the coupon. 
You decide for yourself what to do 
after you read the FREE book, 
Mayan Mysteries. Don*t just sit and 
wait and wish for a better life — ^DO 
SOMETHING. MaU coupon NOW. 


Bose Dawn, Official Scribe, The Mayan Order 

Bose Dawn, brilliant radio personalily known 
to millions, wants ethers to benefit from 
Mayanry as she has done! 

traditional wisdoin of that mysteri- 
ous race of astrologers and temple 
builders, the ancient Mayans of 
Mexico and Central Americai. They 
deal with the problem of making 
PRAYERS work; how to use your 
subconscious mind, and thousand of 
other practical, helpful suggestions. 
If you are an average man or 


THE MAYAN ORDER 
BOX 836, Dept. HOF, 

San Antonio, Texas 

I want you to show me what 
the Mayan Order has actually 
done for others. Please send 
me your FREIB book. This 
places me under no (^ligation 
whatever. 

Name..... 

Address......... 

City ..-State.... 


Protection Provides Great Comfort and 
Holding Security 

WithoHt Tortuous Truss Wearing 

^ irc“:a4** t»v«l«tioa ia Mstible and comforlabla ra- 

T-asj' -jrr ?CT>ta«ti*o may ba yooTi for the asking, without 
e*« tr »e»d name and address to William S. 

Isc r ttl '-T. Aiami. N. Y., and full details of the new 
and 2 lss* Utibii wfll be seat yoo Free. Withont hard 

fieib-f«£:£ir>f ; ^=4 ar Urmttstam preeaure, here’s a Support that 
has brough. ;sv eeasiert te thouiacds — by releasing them 

from Truiiei aad straps that bind and cot. Designed 

to secorely bald a np<w cp and ta where U belongs and yet 
pYe freedom af bady aad femuM aeeafeft. Fee fall UtfonDatiou 
'~errita tadawt 


Beautifully styled watches of superb quality. New and 
handsoTBe. Made by Swiss craftsmen^ leaders in fine 
watch maklne. Attractive, adiustable Genuine Leather bandj 
Xasyoto^ead Precision built. Stainless Steel Baokt 

You’ll be d^i^tedl Attractive Gift Box. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Hloney Back 

SEND NO M(^EY. Write today. Tell us whether you want 
the m^’s stnidy. dependable wrist wat^h, or the-Iadieir dainty, 
exquisite wrist watch. Sinuily pay n«ftnan C.Q^D. plua 
post^e and 10% Federal Tax. Luxiitea qnantity. Get youxs 
quick. Written Guarantee wHh Every Order* 

hlHutlMttl DiusMsil 0.,2Z5I C,tiinellTe,.t)tpt. 4&'Clibti> 1E,SL 



Calling An Camara Fans!' 


Imagtoe getting a genuine Photo Muter wkh a greunJ aud pitch poihheJ 
lens in the face of one of the most deaseic caineea shortages in our his* 
fory! A camera designed to take pictures in fttU color as well as black 
and white! A camera that will enable you to graphicaHy record the events 
and people of the present for you to enjoy in the future. Yes» start 
t^ay to take pictures of things as they happen. It’s a real thrill that will 
bring- you reflected pleasures for years to come. So order your Photo 
Master now! And if after the postman delivers is yon don’t think the 
^3.9S you paid for it is the best ^3.98 you’ve ever spent — return it within 
10 days and we’Jl refund your money cheerfull y -and quick si * ^th! 

Sou 9it a '‘Eurmne Al Our Risk" GUARJUITEE OF SATISFACTIOII 
Yes, if you don't feel fhot .Photo Mos+er is everything you 
expected* you may return it in 5 doys for o co*nplete rMund* 


Tes 


. .j, y«H con flare one at these iRede>ta*iiieawre earrytag 
eases wertb 7 Se fer antjr 2 e with every -camera erdcred. 


leellt Af These Features 


'it Genuine Simpson Ground Pitch Polished tens 
^ Extremely Simple Foolproof OperofioA 
^ Tokes 16 Piefurea on ony Sfondord No. 127 Ptlgf 
[it Also Takes Pictures in Full Color 
level View Finder 



^s New At Atomic Energy! 


LITEMASTER 


One Flick 

Does The Trick 


Read This 
Absolute 
Three-Way 
GUARANTEE 


POST 

PAID 


ONE«-*if after you 
receive your Lite- 
master you don't 
think it's the greatest 
lighter ever made at 
the price you may re* 
turn it in 5 days for 
a complete refund. 
TWO— If your Lite- 
master fails to per- 
form perfectly any 
time within 90 days 
we will replace it for 
you absolutely- free. 
THREE— We'U keep 
your Litemaster in 
perfect working order 
forever foe only 33c 
to cover all postage 
and handling costs. 


It's New! It's DiHereni! It's Perfeet! 

No two ways about it! Litemaster's amazing stngU 
action pops it open already lit! No more smudged* 
bruised lingers from spinning friction wheels tO' 
maybe get a light. Fiame*fn*a>flash Litemaster has 
all the features of expensive lighters plus. Its just- 
size fits your hand as comfortably as a fine 
has fuel capacity for *'A Thousand and On* 
per lilling 4 its new spunglass wick provides 
of service without change. No other 
at any price can match Litemaster at its low 
Thousands who have suffered bruised fingers 
tempers trying to coax a light ota of 
will welcome this chance to prove 
_itemaster's sure-fire, simplified superiority at our risk. 

WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON WITH LIGHTERS SELLING FOR $10 OR MORE 


COMPARE it for sure-fire 
•implified action — • for instant 
flame— for lasting performance.. 


COMPARE it for beauty of COMPARE it with the best 
design — for streamlined per* you can find at ony price — 
feetton of aixe and veight. give it any test • . • at^here. 


MAIIfVT^EIS^ eOlEOI f«R CftMERA 


60S So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 111. I 

Please rush my Litemaster with Lifetime Spun Glass W:^ and three | 
extra flints. If not delighted 1 may return in 3 days for refund. | 
CHECK ONE I 

Q 1 ^ enclosing ^3.30. Send my Litemaster POSTPAID > 

□ Suid my Litemaster COJ>« X will pay postmen ^3.30 plus postage | 

I 
I 
I 


i 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I NsmcL. 

■ Piu.. e.i 


j NATIONAL NOVELTIES— D-pt PCI S3 , 

I 6CS South Dearborn St.-^C}iicago 3, LL - I 

f Ruih Fhetoava*tcr ■( S).9S with Qarrovsf Ca*« f«r ealy 2e CSttf. S«i*factiea I 
giurafiHttJ «r money bark if marMU IC * 

{ CHECt ONE I 

S O I SIB enctetine S4 for paytacM m Scad Camett and, Csie Poitpsid. a 

O Sind Camera and .Caie C.O.D. 1 wt per OMimaa |4 pfu* poiiaec c«it*. I 

i lf veu waft! 3 r»il» •! N*. 127 (aaotiqb for 48 pictures! I 

for ofiiv Sic elus ISe »esta*« «ad s— dtiea costs CHECK BELOW. i 


for ofiiy 81c plus 15c pestape «ad s— dtiep ecsti CHECK BELOW. 
i cnetoiing S4.96 for patseae ia fall. Iseludc 5 toils of Film Bosi 
ide 1 rolls at Film C-OJX I «rd1 per pottmaa g4.96 plus pestase. 


g Fiftsa Frist Clearly 


-JZotte. 


I 
I 

,ftCaft „ -- y-ntM Ssaee 


a inciUB 

} Name 

I l'>eA5c I'rliit Cltsrir. 

a .1 ■ — 





She K*tew 

Wkat She 

and she stopped at nothing to get it! 


E llen BERENT was one of the 
world’s most breath-takingly desirable 
women. But beneath a loveliness that 
made men gasp was the soul of a tigress 
— with a ferocity that knew no bounds; 
respected no laws; tore to shreds the lives 
of every man, woman, or child whose most 
innocent action aroused her insane jealousy! 

No wonder the New York Times stated 
that Leave Her to Heaven (the million- 
copy best-seller you can now have FREE) 
“will hypnotize you until you have turned 
the last page!” For here is a woman whose 


turbulent career will hold you spellbound. 
Her whole being flames into deadly rage 
if she is forced to share even a tiny part 
of a man’s love with anyone else — or 
with any thing. 

Her devouring love gorged itself like a 
wild animal after a jungle triumph. Her 
lies and betrayals tore the heartstrings of 
others with crafty cunning. Her jealousy 
— as wracking as a never-ending heart- 
burn — bit like acid into every life that 
touched her own. This woman, who gave 
too little and took too much, stopped at 
nothing to get what she wanted! 



w-OT 


»DeMADPASSMT 


BOTH FReS-^This MILLION^COPY Beshselier 
Which Has Just Been Made Into A Smash~Hit Movie 


Leave Her 
to Heaven 


BOOK LEAGuToF AMERICA 


coupon to 


Oept. TG3, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me — FREE — Leave Her to 
Heaven and Short Stories of De Maupassant. 
Within 5 days I may return them if I wish. 1 
without cost or obligation. Otherwise, I will , 
keep them as a gift, and continue to receive I 
forthcoming new monthly selections and I 
BONUS books — at only $1.49 plus few cents | 
postage, for BOTH books. I 

However. I do NOT have to accept each ' 
month’s new selection and BONUS book; | 
only six of my own choice during the year I 
to fulfill my membership requirement. There 
are no mentbership dues for me to pay; 
no further cost or obligation. | 

MR. ) 

MRS. > 

MISS ) (Please print plainly) 

ADDRESS . 

CITY 


Zone No. 

-(if any) STATE 

Age, please, 

if under 21 


I Occupation 

■ □ HANDSOMB DE LI.TXE BINDING: Check I 

i box if you w-sh your masterpieces (monthly | 
BONUS books) in simulated leather, silver 

( stamped, for only 40c extra monthly. We I 
will then also t.end your FREE gift copy of ! 
Short Stories of Oe Maupassant in this ■ 

I binaing— at no pMra charge. I 

Slightly higher in Canada. Address lOS I 
Bond Si., Toronto 2. Can. 


i HER TO HEAVEN Is one of the most 
uting love stories of our time. And now 
iAve it — FREE — as a New Membership 
~ “America’s Biggest Bargain Book Club”! 

- r., you ALSO receive, FREE, Short Stories of 
. 7.xi3.ant, containing over fifty tales of love, hate, 
:us>* and madness — complete and unexpurgated, 
- ■*' r ilistic Stories of their kind ever written! 

tie girl called BalI-of‘Fat, and the sacrifice she 
■ who were supposedly “her betters.” 

- - r '*•1 ademoiselle Fifi, Story of a Farm GirJ^^ 
‘ works of this master of realism! 

! e-Gift to You --Both These Books FREE 


ONE of the Book 
is a modem best- 
C'JA author like Ben 
Somerset Maugham, 
=y — selling for $2.50 
'-blisher’s edition. 

' MONTH YOU RE- 
. i BOOK — a master- 
~-j literature. These 
■ "T-Jy bound. They 
tt'dsome lifetime 
Tie great authors in 
te Shakespeare, Poe, 

: for you a library 
the new best- 
: yrsz of the older 


You Do NOT Have to Take Every Selection 

The NEW book plus the BONUS book 
sent you each month are valued at $3. 50 
to $4.00 in the publisher’s edition. But you 
get BOTH for only $1,491 

You do NOT have to accept each monthly 
selection and BONUS book; only six of 
your own choice during the year to fulfill 
your membership requirement. There are 
no membership dues; no further cost or 
obligation. 

Accept This Trial Membersh!p>No Obligation 

Send the coupon without money. Read 
these two gift books for five days. If they 
do not convince you that this IS “America's 
Biggest Bargain Book Club." simply return 
them: pay nothing. But if these volumes 
DO demonstrate that subscribing to the 
Book League is the wisest move a reader 
can make today, then keep them as a gift; 
your subscription will begin with next 
month's new selection and BONUS book. 
Mall coupon for your TWO FREE BOOKS 
NOW! BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Dept. TG3, Garden City, N. Y. 




ftREAST-POCKET 
HEARING AID- 

lets Dad hear 
those first tunes. 
It is 4y4 by 2 V 2 
inches, weighs 
bu 1 6 ou nces . Y et, 
its “Mini ■ Max” 
"B” Battery- 
available now — 
has phenomenal- 
ly long life and 
ama7.ing econo- 
my. 


SIZED MKE A CIGARETTE CASE^ this radio is easily car- 
ried. Personal earphone permits 'listening without 
bothering others. Strong, day-long reception, thanks 
to the tiny, powerful "Mioi-Max” battery, already 
available at dealers. 


TRADE-MARK 


Wartime battery research packs 


giant power into midget space 


E lectronic experts have lately outdone 
tliemselves in giving us "vest pocket’’ 
reception. They have made possible hearing 
aids easily concealed in the palm of the hand. 
They have designed radios the size of a cigarette 
case. And now they give us a postwar edition 
of the amazing Handie-Talkie — famed 
GI sending and receiving set. 

A key to these accomplishments is 
"Eveready” batteries. One of these store- 
rooms of l>ower, the "Eveready ” 

"Mini-Max” battery, weighs only U/i 
ounces. Yet, size for size, it is the most 
powerful "B” battery ever made. 


An "Eveready” "Mini-Max” Battery— 22Vi volts of power 
-nestling in a hand with an "Eveready” Flashlight Bat- 
tery. Unique construction of the "Mini-Max” hatiery packs 
more power into smaller space than ever before. 

For longer life, insist on "Eveready" batteries — dated 
to assure freshness. And fresh batteries last longer! 


r«>irist«reci trade-ruarks " Eveready "&t)d prudUL't# of National Carbon Company ,lur. 




HANOiE>TALKiE-five 

pounds of concciTsirated 
two-way radio. Pow> 
ered w'ich “Mini-Max” 
batteries, it w'ill be 
ideal, when available, 
for fire fighting, fiood 
control, big construc- 
tion jobs, exploring, 
auto racing. 






